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A MIDSUMMER DAY-DREAM;5 OR, A MESMERIC MYTH. 


(The action is laid partly on the earth, partly in nubibus., ] 


Scene I,— A certain grassy plat near the summit of Killiney Hill. Towe— 
Afternoon. Portar, Surnaspy, and Bisnor are seated on the grass; near 
them are a basket, walking-sticks, a telescope, and a variety of nondescript 
articles. 

Surxespy.—The sun is creeping down westward, and the obelisk is throwing 
its shadow towards the sea. What o’clock is it, Anthony ? 
Porrar.—I protest it is just three. We have waited long enough for them, 
in all conscience; and I’m as hungry as a hawk. Shall we proceed to business ? 
Surxessy.—Ay. Here goes to make a commencement. You know the 
Italian proverb :— 
“ Chi ben cominica ha la metdé del’opra.” 


(He is about to open the basket, when Bisnop clutches him by the arm, and then 
starts to his legs and throws himself into an attitude). 
Bisuor.— 

Lay not thy harpy claws upon the food !— 
Clutch not the thousandth part of one small grain 
Of salt or pepper: let the delicate breasts 
Of chickens and the oleagenous ham 
Remain entombed a while :—I see two forms 
Slow-winding upwards through the heathery path. 
Much do they pant, and pause upon their staffs. 
One lank and tall, with surcoat volitant, 
And hat thrown backwards airily on’s head.— 
Sleek, short, and spherical the other wight, 
And seems to roll up, rather than to climb, 
As if some Sisyphus did toil behind, 
Trundling him on by starts. 


Sirvcspy.—Ay ; that’s the way with Wilddrake ever: though he had a smooth 
grass-path to tread, yet he prefers breasting the hill sheer and straight, to show 
his friend some favourite point de vue. 

Portar.—Here they come, by Jove! sure enough. Now, Jonathan, I think 
you may open the basket. What say you, Jack? 

Bisnor.—Yes, Sir, he may open it, and disembowel it, and lay all the good 
things therein upon a fair napkin, so that all shall be ready when our friends 
arrive. Come, I'll lend a hand. (They open the basket and take out all manner 
of things which are included under the comprehensive name of “ prog.” Enter 
WitpprakeE and another.) 

Witpprake.—Oh, Jupiter! what a hot walk! I'm quite out of breath. A 
bottle of soda-water, my dear Bishop. Gentlemen, my illustrious friend the 
Baron Von Gropengéetz, from Vienna, Baron, Messrs. Poplar, Slingsby, and 

sishop. 
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Baron.—“ Unter thiinigster ihren.” (They all rise and bow, §c.) Mein 
Gott! es ist sehr heiss! | Ich vergehe von Durst. 

Bisuor.—Come, Baron, you shall not die of thirst with such medicines as this 
athand. (He administers a drench of XX to the Baron, who revives rapidly.) 

B: snon.—Ac h! das is gut—ver goot. 

Bisunor (offering to perform a second time »).—-Come, Baron, encore. 

Baron.—Nein, nein! genug! Ich danke verbinlichst. Ver mooch oblige. 

Popriar.—Now, then, to business. 


Scene II.—The same. Grand tableau mangeant. Five gentlemen seated on the 
grass, pic-nicing sedulously and almost silently. Dialogue, for the most part, 
eliptical and interjectional, with pauses between. 


Tue Baron (wrestling with a chicken'’s leg).—Ugh! ugh! ach! 

Brisuor.—Tal-de-ral-lal—(dise overing a flask of “brandy. ) 

Wupprake.—Hoorah !— (shying a bone at a sparrow. ) 

Surnessy.—lI’ll trouble you to turn your soda-bottle in another direction ; 
you’ve nearly carried away my nose with the cork. 

Portan.—Ham, please’ ; that'll do. 

Baron.—Geben sie mir Branntwein. 

Wi.pprake.—You've flung the salt into my ale. 

Bisnor.—Fiz !—there goes the brown-stout. 

Portar.—Come, boys, a bumper to our noble selves. Hip, hip, hurrah ! 


Scene III.— The Same—Eating accomplished—Drinking continues—Plates at a 
discount—Bottles at a premium. 


Witppraxke.— Well, Baron, how do you like our Irish scenery? Is not this 
a glorious view ? 

Baron.—Ja, ja. Mein freunde. Es ist schr schén. It is ver lofely, indeed. 

Witppraxe.—Come, then, empty that glass in your hand, and set it down; 
now take up this glass (hands the telescope), and take your fill of it. Trust me, 
your eye may take a long draught of pleasure, and yet ‘shall it not exhaust those 
everlasting fountains whence Nature floods the visible world with glory. 

Brsuor.—Br: avo, Will; you are coming Jonathan over us. 

Portar.—There is no keener eye, or truer heart for all natural loveliness, 
than our own Wilddrake’s; and the sweetest pictures I have ever seen are from 
his pen. 

Witpprake.—Truce with your compliments, my dear friend, and let me 
introduce “ Young Germany” to ‘ Old Ireland.” 

Baron.—Ach mein Gott, die alte Ireland. I af hear moosh of die jung Ire- 
land, but I wish to see die ole Ireland. 

Wupprake.—Where shall we begin? One is puzzled with the glorious 
panorama that spreads on every side, to know from what point to start. 

Siincspy.—It doesn’t matter a fig, Will; you can’t go astray. As you hap- 
pen to be turned due north, commence with what now fills the vision. 

Wiupprake.—I believe you are right, Jonathan. Well, then, mein lieber 
Baron, before you raise the glass, let your eye traverse that swelling green 
field just before you, where the. sheep are browsing, and the tinkling bell 1 upon 
the wether rings sweet and clear on the breeze. Do you see those out- lying 
groups of houses oe closely together ? 

Baron.—Ya, Ya! Ich sehe. Ver pretty. 

Witpprake.— Well, these are the outskirts of the village of Dalkey; the rest is 
hidden by yonder hill; that first tower is the chapel, and the next the church ; ; 
beyond that is the Marte! llo-tower—all seeming close together, and yet grouping 
picturesquely enough. Now, take up the glass and I ok across the blue, waveless 
sea, till your vision finds a pleasant resting-place upon that long hill with its 
undul: ating table land. Have you got the gli iss to the focus ? 

B: ,ron.—Ess, ess, Ich habe. 

Wupprake.—I have the honour to introduce you to the Hill of Howth. 

Baron.—(Puts down the glass, and takes off his hat as if about to salute some 
one, then looks puzzled.\; Held of Owth! Held of Owth! Wer ister? Wo 
ist er ? 
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1852.) Panorama from Killiney Hill. 


Stnespy.—He! he! he! 

Bisnor.—Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Portar.—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 

Baron (twisting his mustaches, and looking ten thousand small-swords).— 
Meineherren wollen sie— 

WipprakE (interposing).—A thousand pardons, my dear Gropengéetz. The 
truth is, you have made a slight mistake, natural enough, but, nevertheless, 
rather ludicrous. Howth is not a hero, but a mountain—that one yonder, of 
which we Irelanders, and especially of Dublin, are not a little proud. You must 
excuse my friends. 

Baron.—Ach! Von ganzem Herzen, vid all mine heart. I laugh myself now. 
Ho! ho! ho! 

Witpprake.—Well, now, that’s all settled; up with your glass again, and 
look upon that same hill. Mark how the brown rocks rise from the sea; then 
come the green pastures and the yellow corn fields ; and above them all, the dun 
summit of the hill, clothed in heather. Did you ever see anything more beautiful 
than the shadows that clothe its side, as the sunlight breaks upon it through the 
flying clouds ? 

Baron.—Es ist reizend. It is ver charming, indeed, dat hillock of Owth. 

Witpprake.—So it is. Now traverse the hill till you reach its eastern ex- 
tremity, curving down into the sea. Do you see what looks like a little insulated 
rock, with a white, tower-like building surmounting it, like a white crest ona 
knight’s helmet ? 

Baron.—Yes, I see him ver well. Dere is a lantern on his head. 

Wirpprake.—Exactly ; that’s the Bailey lighthouse. 

s1sHop.—I wot of another Bailey, not far from that either, where brighter 
lights may be seen to flash and burn through many a summer month. Eh, 
Jonathan ? 

Surncspy.—Ay, Bishop, of a surety; and fed with wine and not oil, my boy. 

Baroxn.—Mein Gott, ist es méglich ; is it possible?—light from wine. Den 
it mosht be spirits of wine. 

Surnespy.—And so it is, Baron, real spirits of wine—proof strength, and no 
other. But I see our friend is anxious to resume his panorama. 

Witpprake.—Do you see that hill just before us, where the grey granite 
breaks up between the green grass and the dark heather, that with the castle on its 
brow, so tastefully restored? Now follow the shoulder of that hill past those 
white and glistening villas, to the fine range of houses on the promontory. That 
is Sorrento ; and happily has it been so named by our worthy Provost. Observe 
the little island beyond it, with the old church and Martelio-tower—that is 
Dalkey. 

Bisnor.—Whereof right jolly things are recorded, in the days gone by, as 
our Johannes Cambrensis chronicles. 

Wipprake.—No doubt, no doubt. Well now, sweep the horizon with your 
glass along the sea line; you need not dwell upon the stately-moving ships, or 
the swift-fleeing, little, white-winged yachts that cross the vision. Such as these 
you will see at Cowes every day ; but sweep on south-eastward, till land once 
again fills the object glass. 

Bisuor.—Ay, Baron, and sing out when you get sight of land. 

Baron (singing out in recitative).—Der lande—der lande—anoder hillock. 

Omnes.— Bravo, bravissimo ! 

Wiupprake.—All right. That promontory, then, that rises dark and bold 
out of the sea, is Bray Head. Now follow its rugged outline along the sky, 
inland. Are not these undulations like billows suddenly solidified on a dark- 
blue sea?—for the sun now shines on the farther side. There is Shankhill, and 
next comes the Sugarloaf; and so the hills go sweeping on round to the west- 
ward, sinking lower and lower, till they subside into the rich plain to the extreme 
west. Now mark —— 

Baron (interrupting).—Ach ! Bleihen sie stehen! Ich kann Ihnen nicht nach« 
kommen. I can you not follow so fast. 

Porptar.—Upon my word, you have been going in railway fashion over a 
score miles of hill-tops in half a minute. 

Wupprake.—Your pardon, my dear Baron, Faith, I have run myself off 
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my wind, and must rest. Come, Jonathan, take my place for a while, and do 
the honours of Killiney. F 

Strnespy.—Be it so. Well, then, Baron, come back with me to Bray Head 
again. Is not that as sweet a bay as eye eyer rested on, which lies between the 
Head and Sorrento ? 

Baron.—Bei meiner Treu es ist schén—es ist késtlich. Ver deleccious, ‘pon 
my vord! 

Sirinespy.—See that belt of golden sand winding all along the edge of the 
bay. How beautiful is the effect of the sunlight falling aslant upon the long, 
streaky line of foam that forms its seaward margent. One can fancy it a border 
of silver upon a baldric of gold, while inward it is girdled by the green pasture 
fields, where you see the herds reposing, and the yellow corn- fields alres uly 
whitening for the harvest. Now turn full south, and let your eyes feast on that 
glorious sight that is displayed from east to west. What a be autiful valle “VY, OF 
rather plain, stretches along, and now laughs and dimples in the sunlight. ‘Then, 
you have every hue of green chequering the dense plantations within which 


nestle many a ple asant villa. ‘That church whose tower oe among the trees, is 
Crinken. 


Baron.—Ach, dere is a grand haus. Was is dat haus ? 

Stuyespy.—Alack! alack! It is an imposing object truly. Yet, well as it 
looks in the material landscape, it is a dark spot on the brightness of our moral 
view. That is the poor-house. It was a luckless day for Ireland when first 

Bisnop.—Come, Slingsby, none of your politics, if you please. Mind your 
own vocation, and proceed. 

Stunespy.—lI believe you are right. Follow that thickening mass of pli inta- 
tions westward till it is lost in the ‘light grey haze that floats almost motionless 
above the horizon. Beneath its canopy you can desery the spires and towns of 
churches, and the domes of public | uildings. That is Bally-ath-cleath-Dubh- 
linne. 

Baron.—Ach! Der Teufel! What a name! 

Wupprake.—Don’'t mystify my friend, Jonathan. "Tis nothing more than 
the ancient Irish name for our ¢ apits al. Come, now, look nearer to us, at that con- 
gregation of white houses of every form and size, crowding along the water's 
margin, as sheep throng the banks of a river before they are washed for the 
shearing, and there are two vast piers running out like sheep-pens into the sea. 
That's the town and harbour of Kingstown. Far away in the distance, is the 
depressed shore of Clontarf, terminating in the low narrow isthmus that runs 
out to Howth, over which you can see the outlines of the Mourne mountains ; 
and so we have completed our circuit. 

Baron (still gazing).—Gittlich! Géttlich! Es ist in der That bewundern- 
swiirdig. Man bird nie miide es anzusehen! One would never weary of looking 
at it. 

Wupprake.—You say truly. Hollo! (catching the Baron's arm) mark yonde r 
flash of light amid the thick white smoke. Bang! there goes the thunder of the 
cannon from the Pigeon-house. See, see, w here the blue sea turns up and 
flashes white like a seagull’s wing: that’s the ball dipping to the waters and 
rebounding from them again. 

Bisuor.—They say our bay here is very like the bay of Naples. What say 
you, Jaron ? 

Baron.—I haf never seen the bay of Naples. But I will send one to see it 
to-night, and tell you what I think of it to-morrow. ‘There is a jungfrau in the 
house vid me, who 

Bisnor.—Zounds, Baron, you're nota? + (BisHop makes passes with his 
hands.) 

Baron.—Es, es, exactly. Shall I send you to Naples? 

Bisuor.—In heaven's name don’t come near me. ‘There’s Jonathan will think 
nothing of a ramble to the north pole or anywhere else, if you can send his soul 
flying on an odylic broom-stick. What say you, Jonathan ? 

Suincspy.—With all my heart. Let the Baron do his best. I don’t believe 
all I read on the subject. 

Baron.—We shall try (takes an oval piece of glass out of his pocket). Take 
this crystal in your left hand, and look into it steadily. (Suinaspy complies: 
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the Banon, after a time, sits down opposite to him, presses his own thumbs gently 
against his patient's, and loohs fixedly and somewhat fiercely into his eyes, which at 
length close.) 


Scene IV.—A thin white mist envelops the landscape, by degrees clearing away. 
Surinessy is discovered solus. 

Strvespy.—Where am I? What do I see? <A splendid crown or umbel 
of light in mid-air; pale blue at its northern pole, and reddish blue at the 
southern. Glittering streams of many-coloured light shoot from either extremity 
towards the equator, dancing and leaping, lengthening and shortening, like the 
Aurora, Who singeth from the dun pavilion of yon gold-fringed cloud? From 
what deep well of spiritual music gushes forth that stream of song? How it 
swells and sinks in waves of melody as the waters of a fountain ripple over its 
bed of pebbles. Down, down, it comes, nearer and nearer still, till the tones of 
sound are like the tones of light, a visible harmony to my spiritualised vision. I 
hear the voice of an angel—I hear the rushing of his wings; the vibrations of 
the light that he caught up in heaven, and bears down with him towards earth. 
"Tis as the song of the lark, whose tones rest in the disembodied soul even as the 
sun-rays paint themselves upon the plate of silver. Hark! how he calls to my 
spirit as he mounts again heavenward. Tush, and I will tell you what he says :— 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. 


: 

Come with me, and I will bear thee 

On my quivering wings, 
Far above the earth and ocean, 
Circling up in airy motion— 

I will show thee wondrous things : 
All the glories that the clouds, 
From thine earthly vision shrouds— 
All the hues that paint the skies, 
I will spread before thine eyes. 


II. 
Come with me, and I will waft thee 
Through the seas of air— 
Through the ether-billows dashing, 
Where the vapoury spray is splashing. 
Like a dauntless mariner, 
Ever singing cheerily, 
While we cleave that gorgeous sea, 
All whose surges glitter bright, 
With the lustrous rainbow’s light. 


Il. 

Thou shalt see the boreal lightning, 
Flashing pale and fleet ; 

Thou shalt hear its rushing motion, 

Like the winds that creep o’er ocean, 
With their crisping feet ; 

Thou shalt watch the sun-rays pour 

Down thro’ heaven a golden shower, 

As thwart the clouds they glint and quiver, 

Like summer rain upon a river. 


Iv. 

Up with me, and leave beneath thee 

Earth and earth-born thought ; 
Upward still, and as we wander, 
Shall thy spirit rise, and ponder 
Mysteries thou kennest not. 
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Harmonies thy soul shall hear, 
Never heard by fleshly ear; 
Climbing up the path that ’s given, 
Unto souls from earth to heaven. 


v. 

Up with me, and thou shalt mingle 
With the cherubs bright, 

Where the thunder-trump is ringing, 

Where the viewless winds are singing, 
In the Empyrean’s height ; 

On the steeps of heaven we'll linger, 

Till we hear an angel’s finger, 

Harping some celestial strain, 

That skylarks bring from heaven to men. 


Up with thee! ay, up with thee will I go through the air-sea. Ah! what 
draws me backward with a gentle, yet constraining motion, like to a mother’s 
hand upon a wayward child? And now I hear the low moan of the sea, and 
the tinkling of falling waters, and the chirping of the grasshopper in the deep 
grass, and they have all a language for my spirit—the tongue of the sweet, so- 
lemn, peaceful Earth. Let me listen to her pleadings :.— 


THE SONG OF THE EARTH. 


Lay down thy head upon thy mother’s breast, 
The green and bountiful Earth, 
From which thou hadst thy birth. 
Here, man, 'tis meet that thou shouldst take thy rest. 
Why would’st thou vainly seek to rise ? 
Thy spirit hath no wings to soar ; 
Let the fond frenzy trouble thee no more; 
Thou can’st not pierce those dreamy, distant skies. 


Here are sweet sounds to woo thee to repose ; 

The crimson-breasted robin’s chirping note, 

The mellow blackbird with his song-swoll’n throat, 
And the loud whistling thrush. Here waveless flows 
The peaceful river, with low lullaby : 

Look in its clear, blue deeps, and thou wilt find 

A softer image pictured to the mind 
Than that thou look’st on in the glistening sky. 


Why should’st thou seek to rise? All gentler things, 

With a true instinct, ever downward glide. 

The fountains trickle down the mountain side ; 
Even the grey mist, that in the morning springs 
Upwards, a little while, towards the sun, 

That feeds upon its sweetness, soon returns 

Back to the loving earth, as one that mourns, 

In a soft dew before the day is done. 


Why should’st thou rise? Has not a mother’s love 
Cared for thy every want—thy every wish ? 
Fruit in the fields, and in the rivers fish ? 

Jewels and precious ores, rich vestments ? Thou may’st rove 
By the still waters in the eventide; 

Or mark the ripplings of the ocean glide, 
Sobbingly, upon the golden sands, 
Leaving their foamy lines of silver bands. 

In the hot noontide thou can’st seek the grove, 
Where, through the interlacing forest trees, 
With not ungentle hand, some wandering breeze 
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A moment puts aside their leafy hair, 

So that the fresh and flower-scented air 

Creeps in, and through the rich, umbrageous roof 
The gorgeous sun-rays fall upon the grass, 
Shattered by leaf and branches as they pass, 

Verdure and light inweaved like warp and woof. 


Rest while thou may’st, for rest thou must at last 
Upon my bosom. Birds that farthest roam 
Into the upper realms, must still come home 
Unto that peaceful, lowly-lying nest, 

With faint and folded wings, to take their rest, 
And hush their song when light of day is past. 

Why would’st thou toil for more ? 

Why should’st thou hoard and store ? 
Sufficient for thy day with little toil thou’lt have ; 
Sufficient for thy night—a tranquil grave ! 
Within my green heart shalt thou take thy sleep, 

Dreamless, and dark, and deep. 


Ah! sweet mother, thou sayest truth. Why should our eyes ever wander from 
thy face, or our thoughts seek to soar from all that we know of thee to the far 
unknown above thee? Is not the song of the nightingale sweet as that of the 
lark ? yet she never soars high in the heav ens, but ever 


“Tn shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


How grateful is the repose that reigns around, stirred, not broken by those 
drowsy sounds that deepen its intensity, telling that life is lulled all around 
one, and wooing the heavy eyes to close, and the ears to catch the faint sounds 
dreamily. 
‘* How sweet it were hearing the downward stream 
With half shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream.” 


So, too, let me lie down here and take my rest; rest of body and rest of spirit. 
Soul, fold thy wings: flight is not given thee. Poor bird, thou canst not flutter 
far from thy bodily nest; for an unseen power ever draws thee backward. Haply, 
when death rends asunder the chain that binds thee down, thou, too, shalt, with 
glorified pinion and eye unwinking, take the wings of the morning, and flee 
away beyond the earth, piercing the dee “p infinitude, bathing in that sunlight, 
whereof yon orb is but the darkened reflex.—(The lark sings again) :— 


“ Up with me, and I will bear thee 


™ 


On my quivering wings ! 


Tempter! how can I join thee—how could I ‘breathe the difficult air” of 
thy high heaven? Ha! now thou droppest straight down upon me, as thou 
drop est at the decline of day upon thy loved nest, or as a star falls from heaven 
at midnight. Thy song is pouring like a flood around me; and my spirit ex- 
hales upon the tones, and is lost, as a rain-drop melts and mingles with the ocean. 
‘© Up with thee!” Ay, will I, exultant cleaver of the clouds ! 


Scene V.—Cloudland. First, a dense white mist. By degrees the vapours break 
up, and take shape. Massive ‘ castles in the air” are seen ; battlement and 
tower glittering in the golden sunshine; then columns and minarets, as of @ 
city ; in the foreground § green meads and sparkling waters ; in the distance 
deep forests and blue mountains. 


Surxassy (rises from beside a fountain, and gazes wonderingly around him).— 
What wondrous land is this—so silent—so dreamy? No breeze fans the sultry, 
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sluggish air that lies heavy with the odour of flowers. (A female voice is heard 
singing.) Hark! what sweet and plaintive sounds are these ? 


‘* THIERNA NA OGE.” 


A fair world is ours when the sun shines brightly, 
And lights up each valley and bower ; 
The pale buds ope, and the bird wings lightly 
To rest on its own lov’d flower, 
Like a dream of Thierna na Oge. 


Oh, how soft falls the dew in the cool twilight, 
And soothing the hush it bringeth, 
As the murmuring breeze thro’ the curtain of night 
To earth a low lullaby singeth, 
Like the hush of Thierna na Oge. 


And how sweet is the strain of the plaintive flute, 
As it floats on the summer air ; 
Thro’ the garden trees, bending with golden fruit, 
Sending music everywhere, 
Like sweet sounds from Thierna na Oge. 


But the land of youth is of fairy dreaming, 
Its joys ever young and radiant ; 
The lake that looks cold to our earthly seeming, 
Bears many a joyous pageant 
From the happy Thierna na Oge. 


And a crystal sky are those azure waters 
In that bright unclouded home, 
Dropping pearly showers on its sons and daughters, 
And o’er many a sparkling dome 
Reared high in Thierna na Oge 


A full tide of song from the waves is stealing, 
And melting echoes it sendeth 
To the man of sorrow and earthly feeling, 
As home from his toil he wendeth— 
Tis a song of Thierna na Oge. 


Come away, come away— 
Leave the corn in the ear and the fruit on the tree ; 
Let the tall meadows wave like the wind-ruffled sea— 

Oh, come and repose 

In our caves of light, 

Where no shadows fall, 

And no gloomy night, 
Nor the whirling blast that, with reckless mirth, 
Destroys the bloom of your changing earth, 

Descends on Thierna na Oge. 


Come away, come away— 
Let the lordling forget his once lofty estate, 
Ere his towers are ruined and desolate: 
A fairer castle, 
And wider domain, 
A home for his heart, 
With no pang of pain. 
The loved one he lost in her spring of bloom, 
And with heart-wrung drops he dewed her tomb, 
Waits him in Thierna na Oge. 





* Thierna na Oge.” 


Cc ome aw ay » come away ; > 
Fond mother, weep not for the babe ‘thon did’st bless 
With a soul overflowing with deep tenderness. 

He pined and died, 

Ilis spirit passed, 

Like a young bird’s wing, 

Before Autumn’s blast ; 
Thy watching and tears could not keep him there: 
But he lives with us in our own pure sphere, 

He is nursed in Thierna na Oge. 


Come away, come away ; 
Tho’ his fair young face is more bright and divine, 
And he drinks from gay sea-shells our sparkling wine, 
The water-lily 
Springs up ’neath his feet ; 
But fondly still he 
Remembers you yet; 
And we bear him oft o’er the moonlit wave 
To the spot where you dwell. Oh! come and live 
With your boy in Thierna na Oge. 


Come away, come away, 
Weary mortals, descend to our deep ocean caves, 
We have mines of red gold ‘neath the cold shining waves. 
Oh! come and behold 
Beings long since fled, 
And mourned by thee, 
As changed and dead. 
Come, join in our dancing and revels here, 
Bid farewell to a world of torturing care— 
You'll be blessed in Thierna na Oge. 


Then it is not a fable what our Irish bards have sung. There is a fairy realm 
ever near us, yet rarely shown to mortal eye. Where nature always blooms and 
man is again rejuvenescent, the youth of the body as perennial as that of the 
soul—Thierna na Oge—The land of Youth. 

Tue Vorce.—‘‘ Come away, come away.” (Jt passeth on). 

Siincspy.—Yes; I will follow thee through those portals, beneath that arch 
whose stones are like hewn jewels. (He enters.) 


Scene VI.—A banquetting-room, lit up by the great spherical light already seen. 
Around a table recline, on couches, figures clothed in white robes, with festive 
chaplets on their heads. At the upper end is a fair being dressed in a flow- 
ing vesture of saffron dye, with a crown of laurel inwreathed with shamrocks 
on her brow ; before her is a lyre, a sword, and a stylus of diamond. 


SLINGSBY.— 


**Ts it a dreame, or do I see it playne? 
A goodly table of pure yvory 
All spread with juncats fit to entertayne 
The greatest prince with pompous royalty.” 


Maca.—Welcome, Jonathan; we waited but for you. Take your assigned 
place. (The spirit points to a vacant seat ; Suinaspy sinks into it, awe-struck.) 
You seem weary; Heve, give him a cup of hippocrene, and just mix three 
drops of oxyginated eau-c.c-vie with it. His trip through the clouds has chilled 
him. (He quaffs.) Now, then, children, what have we got for mortals at the 
next full of the moon? Mortimer Collins, let us have a chant from thee first. 
Thou comest from a sunny clime, and shouldst sing of summer blithely as the 
birds in sunshine. 


Co.tins.—From breezy morn till dewy eve I wandered over the green earth 
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through the long summer day, and my soul was filled with the visible glory and 
goodness of God, and so my thoughts took shape, and here is my hymn, O Maga: 


A CHANT FOR THE MIDSUMMER. 
% 
Earth is lying in Thy summer, O great Sov'reign of the spheres ! 
Languidly beside the water stand all day the stately steers ; 


And the tall green corn is waving, with a wealth of swelling ears. 


I. 

All day long the mavis joyous his sweet song in shadow weaves, 

There the mighty boughs are drooping, heavy with their summer leaves, 
And the young birds aye are singing underneath the cottage eaves. 


III. 
Earth is lying in its beauty: silently the morning mist 
Passes from the sunny mountains by the soft-winged breezes kist : 
Warm and still the sloping hill beneath a sky all amethyst. 


Iv. 

The beauty of the tranquil sunset, deepening in purple hues ; 
And when Hesper rises slowly bringing on the twilight dews, 
Where the woodland streamlets ripple through the dusky avenues. 


Vv. 

O, Thou giver of all gladness! we the children of this earth, 

Ever would desire to praise thee, though our songs are nothing worth, 
For the rich and fragrant summer, for its music and its mirth ; 


VI. 
For the dense green odorous forests, for the sky’s unclouded dome, 


For the calm sea tossing lightly endless lines of starry foam, 
Which shall thunder on for ever, till they take thy people home. 


Maca.—It likes me well, that solemn chant of thine. That is a sweet picture 
of a sultry summer noontide, like one of Cuyp’s or Wouverman’s, where we see 
the cattle knee-deep in the cool wood-sheltered stream, and the yellow sunlight 
pouring on the green sward. But say, hast thou, a child of the island, no song 
of the ocean ? 

Cott1ns.—Mistress mine, I will essay to tell thee how I have listened through 
the revolving year to the voice of the wondrous sea—yet, learned I never tho- 
roughly the mystic import of its language. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 
I. 


What saith the sea, 
Winding around green shores and cliffs austere ? 
Have not those waters, beautiful and clear, 
Some meaning in their music free ? 


I. 
On summer days 
You scarce can hear its ripple soft ; 
As, surging and receding oft, 
It gleams in quiet bays. 


mI. 
In winter time, 
Or when autumnal leaves are waxing gold, 
White crests upon its waves ye may behold, 
Like heroes of Homeric rhyme. 





A Death-Chamber Scene. 


IV. 
They dance afar— 

The roar is like the horses’ tramp: 

On the blue plains do they encamp, 
Tossed in a mimic war. 


Vv. 
To the wild wind 
So floated wrathful Hector’s horse-hair plume ; 
So through the Achaian army cleft he roomn— 
His brethren following swift behind. 


VI. 
Thou ancient Sea! 
Was it of thee the singer old 
Learnt music for his chant of gold ? 
For Scio floats on thee. — 


vil. 
Tired, weary, worn, 
Vexed with the careful world and Mammon’s shrine : 
How fresh the kisses of thy emerald brine, 
What time it blushes to the Morn! 


VIII. 
Young—ever young 
Thou flashest to the answering sky : 
Purple as vintage is the dye 
Upon thy waters flung. 


Ix. 


No song can tell 
What in thy wealth of power thou utterest, 
Though oft the singer floats upon thy breast, 
And hears thy ’wildering music swell. 


x. 
To the Air, and thee— 

Twin sisters in the lap of Time— 

The Maker gives a song sublime. 
What sayest thou, aged Sea ? 


Maca. Wellhast thou uttered thy heart. Know, then, ‘ the song sublime,” 
which the Maker gives to the Sea and the Air, is that which he hath given to the 
Earth also; and this is their trinal song day and night, summer and winter—‘‘O 
all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise him and magnify him for 
ever.” (A solemn pause.) Now, Tiny one, what hast thou for our ear? Some- 
thing that speaks to the heart rather than the fancy ; for we perceive a shade of 
sadness flitting over thy brow. Is it not so? 

Tixy.—Even so. But thou shalt hear 


A DEATH-CHAMBER SCENE. 


I. 


A vase of withered flowers, dry, colourless, and dead— 

Their day of beauty over, all form and odour fled— 

Stood by a dusty mirror, within a darkened room, 

Where, through closed blinds, one dim, faint ray stole in to break the gloom. 
A glove, a robe, long, long unworn, a chain of gold and pearl, 

Which oft had glistened on the neck of that poor dying girl : 

The cage, where a dead song-bird lay, the fire-light flickering low, 

Were signs most eloquent, though mute, of human pain and woe. 
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i. 
The ticking of the chamber clock, the quick, short, gasping breath, 
Which told the hopeless mother’s ear its tale of coming death ; 
With, now and then, a smothered sob, despite that mother’s care, 
Were all the sounds that broke the hush which lay so deeply there. 
Without, the air was teeming with the sounds of summer life, 
Where bird and bee blent song and hum in one harmonious strife. 
The young leaves rustled softy round her casement, as to call 
Forth to the buds and flowers her whose hand had tended all. 


Ul. 


In vain—in vain; she heedeth not that gentle summons now— 

The damps of life's last agony are on her pallid brow ; 

And never more shall she go forth, at morn or evening hour, 

To train the blossoms which she loved around her garden bower. 

Alas, for beauty and for youth! that dim and sunken eye 

Hath taken its last farewell look of earth, and stream, and sky. 

Green buds may swell, and leaves come forth, to die when dies the year ; 
But the flow’rs are now unfolded which shall strew her early bier. 


IV. 
Yet weep not thou, whose heart of love is bleeding, thus to see 
The dark grave yawn for her whose life was all the world to thee. 
Look through the dark and shadowy mists that hang around the tomb : 
The eye of faith sees dazzling light shine through the heavy gloom. 
Look onward, then, and upward. ‘The mortal part must die ; 
But the precious soul—the spark divine—shall mount above the sky 
Thy child but leaves a world of woe for her eternal home ; 
The hand of God hath taken her from evil days to come. 


Maca.—-Ay: the same old-world story, from the hour when 


‘* Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world.” 


But thou hast sung most sweetly, and done well to chant, not only through the 
gloom of the grave, but onward to the light beyond it: even as the nightingale 
sings through the night’s darkness, till she sees the morning twilight gleaming 
eastward. Come, who will sing us a song now ? 

One wits A Lute.—Marry, that will I, such as it is :— 


SONG, 

Fast and fair the stars were springing 

In the calm, deep summer sky ; 
Soft the bulbul bird was singing 

To a clump of roses nis. ; 
And through the grass a little stream 
Went murm’ring in a happy dream : 
When, leaning on my breast, Hermine 
Sigh’d low, “* My heart for aye is thine.” 


But e’er since greybeard Time was young, 
Love ’gainst yellow gold was weak ; 

And oft for this hath woman flung 

“w'rue hearts away, to live or break: 
So now, with one who lov’d not more, 
Who won her with the glitt’ring cre, 
Dwells in the summer-land of Rhine, 
My life’s lost Pleiad, false Hermine. 
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Maca.—Well, it is a pretty song, by my fay; and thou shalt not fail of thy 
guerdon. But, methinks, upon the whole, there is full as much true-love and 
fidelity in the fair sex as in your own, Sir Minstrel. Hast aught for us, 
Homerton ? 

Homerton.—In the sultry noontide I sought the solitude of a deep grove, 
within whose bosom was a deep cool lake, that the meridian sun-beams alone fell 
upon, and there I saw a stately swan lying on_the pellucid waters, like a fair 
vessel becalmed in a tropical sea, and thus sang I of her :— 

THE SWAN. 

Queen of the silent lake, 

Gliding majestic o’er thy liquid court, 
Deep in the shadowy brake, 

Where the imagined water-nymphs resort ; 
Where fox-gloves hang their bells, 

And oaken bowers their branches intertwine ; 
And solitude in leafy covert dwells, 

That sanctuary, snowy qucen, is thine. 
Few violate thy state—the timid deer 

May drink the pure wave as he trots along, 
The forest-loving birds may hover near, 

The nightingale may pour her stream of song: 
Yet, queen acknowledged, on thy glassy throne, 

Thou reignest in still majesty alone. 


Maca.—Thou hast turned the sight to good account. How now, fair one, thou 
lookest of a thoughtful spirit~we would know whereon thou ponderest ? 

Cuartotre.—I was thinking of a strange custom that prevails in an ancient 
town in the north of Holland. There is attached to each of its quaint-looking 
houses a certain entrance elaborately adorned, by which, at their wedding, the 
married pair enters. It is then closed, and never opened again till the man or 
his wife is carried out a corpse. Hear my musings :— 


THE BRIDAL AND THE FUNERAL. 
How strangely in a foreign land shows still each common thing, 
As from our home’s familiar use, all seems yet differing ; 
But who not marvelling had gazed, as on enchanted ground, 
When fair that city burst in view, girt by its river round ? 


In calm repose of loveliness, bathed now in rosy light, 

The orient flush, ere yet the sun blaz’d on men’s dazzled sight ; 

Each spire and pinnacle just touched by his first golden ray, 

Whilst low beneath, far stretched that line of shadowy arches lay. 


I mark’d their gates (and yet a path on either side outspread) 

Fast nailed, though toward each dwelling fair those darkened portals led; 
All seemed in cold forbidding guise, still sternly frowning down, 

Where gazed the wondering stranger round that quaint and antique town. 


But as the eye glanced idly on, it rested where at last 
Beneath one ancient portico, a brigli procession pass’d; 
The rising sun in flood of light, stream’d now a glory o’er, 
The two in life’s fresh joyousness ent’ring that opened door. 


Its gleam unfaded yet, a voice of weeping smote mine ear, 

And in strange saddening contrast still, a sorrowing group drew near ; 
Few steps beyond, dim issuing forth an archway’s narrow space, 
Those mourners bore one to be laid in earth’s last resting place. 


** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust’’—the solemn words were heard, 

And yet those tones on breaking hearts strength to bear on conferred ; 
Whilst telling still how from the grave new seeds of life could spring, 
In trusting hopes to heaven upraised, earth’s sadness hallowing. 
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I asked of one who gazed beside, what might this purpose be, 

As surely deeming it must hold some hidden mystery ; 

Or wherefore stood each portal else fast barred in sullen gloom, 

Save where those newly wed passed in—those mourners sought the tomb. 


The question met with answer prompt—*’ Twas still a custom there, 
On wedded love's first day of joy gave they due entrance fair ; 

Then clos’d, nor e’er dar'd men their gates set open till the day 
When one of those who then pass’d in, Death’s message must obey. 


And one be left a darkened home, till gently laid beside, 

The loved of life, whom they that time ~ should to the grave confide ; 
Their bodies in its guardianship safe resting till the morn, 

When al! together we must meet who on this earth are born.” 


So chanced it thus, those two now join’d, fresh fromthe spousal rite, 
Should there encounter with the dead, borne outwards in their sight ; 
Should there behold what yet must be, once for themselves ordain’d, 
Or long, or short, their space of life ere that dread day remain’d. 


Oh is it strange if memory retains in freshest power 

Of pictur’d semblance still distinct, the vision of that hour ? 

Oh is it strange, with speechless thoughts of sadden’d earnestness, 
That coffin’d form, that bridal fair, should still the soul impress! 


Teaching, in silence of stern truth, how swiftly passeth by 

« The fashion of this world,” which here changeth so mournfully ; 
Warning our weakness lest we make of blessings God had given, 
Snares still to hold our lingering steps from reaching on to Heaven. 


Maca.—Thou hast gracefully expressed thy thoughts, and we shall hear thee 
again at another season. But, come, let us address ourselves to the work we 
haveto do. Bring hither, Hebe, the golden casket. ‘There, lay it now down 
before us. So—come here, Slingsby, thou shalt assist at our autopsy. Here 
is the golden key. Now, open the casket—what dost thou see within ? 

Strncspy.—I see a mass of manuscripts, of various sizes; some sealed up 
neatly, some tied—all huddled together. 

Maca.—Put, now, the contents of the box on the table, and I will show thee 
how to work, secundem artem. Watch as I touch each paper with the stylus. 
The pure diamond has the virtue of testing the true and the pure. If the ink en- 
dures the trial, then, put the paper back in the casket ; if the writing fades 
away beneath the ray of the diamond, then cast it aside. Now, then, are you 
ready ? 

Strxespy.—I am attentive. 

(Maga proceeds rapidly, touching each MS. with the stylus, and speaking 
Srom time to time.) 

Maca.—Pshaw !—pish !—ah, that’s sterling—ridiculous. A bold wing, but 
wants pruning—hum ! ha! 

Survessy (as he casts the sheets aside).—Alack! alack! what labours of many 

a solitary hour are here—the cudgellings of many a stolid brain—the crazed odes 
of young gentlemen with high foreheads and long hair curled down their backs ; 
modest stanzas of young Sapphos and Angelicas on gilt-edged paper. 

Maca.—Hush—hush—Jonathan! Where's the use of whining ; justice must 
be done with an even hand. There, the task is finished. Lock the box, and 
Hebe will bear it away. Now, place the condemned in yonder brazier, and move 
it within the influence of the odylic rays of the great crystal. Good ! now the ca- 
lorific light falls on the scrolls—see, they curl, and writhe, and shrivel—now, they 
blacken—they smoke—they burst forth in a blaze—Huzza! 

Omnes.—Huzza! Huzza!! 

Surncssy (bemoaning).—0u, 0, overs! What hast thou done, Mistress mine. 
Thou hast reduced to ashes a world of on What a holocaust of foolscap—a 
slaughter of the Innocents !—children brought forth in much pain, and labour, and 
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tribulation. Should they not have been left with thy publisher till their parents 
should reclaim them? Ah, what indignant remonstrances, what pathetic up- 
braidings await that miserable mortal—Rachel weeping for her children —— 

Maca.—Suspend your howlings, Jonathan, prithee. The good of science de- 
mands that these condemned ones should pass through the purgator ial flames ; 
if there be anything spiritual in them, trust us, it will survive the probation. 
Come, you shall judge for yourself; take this lens of pure crystal in thy left 
hand, and the stylus i in thy ri zht, and, as you stir the mass, make a post mortem. 
What see you as the residuum ? 

Suinessy (stirring the mass and looking through the lens).—I behold much black 
and calcined matter. I take it to be burnt paper. 

Maca.—Shrewdly guessed. Blow it gently away. Now what remains at the 
bottom? Probe carefully. 

Stinespy.—lI see five or six minute particles; some shining like gold, others 
less brightly. 

Maca.—These are ideas. Thou seest what a small quantity of such that mass 
which we consumed contains. Proceed with thy examination. 

Sutincspy.—Heavens ! I see beautiful little insects pouncing down, from time 
to time, on the grains, and flying away with them. And look! there is a little 
slender, gaudy one, tugging might and main at one of the largest grains. Ah! 
he is now just in the act of raising it, and about toflyaway. Oh, Jupiter! there 
comes a whopper! That noble fellow, with the strong, black wings, and glitter- 
ing eyes. See, he springs on the little fellow, and, seizing the large grain from 
him, swoops majestically away. Resolve me this riddle, dearest M aga. 

Maca.—What! canstthou not readit? Listen,then. What thou takest to be 
insects are the spirits of departed authors, who are constantly roaming about in 
search of their thought-property that has been filched from them. That es 
fellow was but a poetaster, who had himself borrowed from a great poet that id 
which you saw him trying to raise; and having somewhat alte red its shape, a 
dressed it out in new clothes, he ac quired, what jurists call a special property in it, 
sufficient to entitle him to bear it away from ail but the 1 ‘ightful owner, him with 
the black wings, who has reclaimed it. But look again; are there any grains 
left ? 

Surnessy.—Not one; they have been all borne away, and not an insect now 
lingers upon the heap. 

Maca.—Verbum sap. You see what stuff you were whining over. What 
then, tell me, remains ? 

Sirvcspy.—I see nothing but small, puffy balls, which are constantly bursting, 
and emitting a thick, dark- “white yapour. 

Mac a.— These are self-conceit, and bombast, and high-swelling words, and so 
forth ; but you see they dissolve in air and come to nothing. Now we have 
finished, and you need some refreshment. Drink of this medicated water, over 
whieh I have made the me agnetic passes, and fix your vision steadily on the great 
crystal. So—hush! nota “word. 


Scene VI.—Killiney Hill, as at first. Strnespy lying on the ground ina 
trance. Von Gropencéetz making transverse passes over him. WitppDRAKE 
watches the operation incredulously. Portar looks thoughtfully over his grog ; 
and Bisuor carelessly smokes his cigar. 


Suinessy (yawning and stretching out his arms).—Heigh-ho! haw, aw, aw. 
What! lads, by Jove I’m afraid I have been slee sping. How stupid; but the 
sun makes one so drowsy. Whata ae dreamless nap I've had, to be sure 
What a delicious sense of coolness just as I awoke. 

WitpprakeE.— What, no dreams, Jonathan ? 

Brsnor.——Didn’t think you were gone up there, eh ?—(points to the zenith.) 

Popiar.-—Nor that you went down the sre, ch ?—(points to nadir. ) 

Baron.—Wie befinden sie sich 2? How you find yourself, Herr Shlinkshbee ? 

Suincspy.—Faith, remarkably well, I think. 

Baron.—Gut. Ruhen sie ein wenig. Repose ) yourself a leetel. 

Surncssy.—Ah! I remember all about it now. You undertook to mesmerise 
me, I believe. I fell asleep, I admit ; but that’s all. 
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Baron.—Ha! ha! There was someting more, I dink. 
Wupprake (aside to Bisnop).—The Baron’s a very clever fellow, but a little 
touched here (points to his forehead), and Jonathan has been humouring him, 
for a gag. 

Suincspy.—Tell me, then, all about it; for I protest I cannot remember any- 
thing since I fell asleep. 

Banox.—Ha! ha! Tell him, Mishtere Poplar. 

Porrar.—Why, first, Jonathan, you got upon your legs; then the Baron 
touched certain organs about your eyes. 

Baron.—Ess ; de language, and de time, and de tune, 

Wripprake (aside to Bisnor).—Ay, and he took good care to announce that 
he was doing so. 

Porrar.—Then you heard a skylark singing, and you went off into a rant, 
and threw some pe ‘rilous stuff off your stomac h, in the ws ay of rhymes, standing 
on your toes, and flapping your arms, as a cock flaps his wings when he’s going 
to crow; I thought yo u'd fly away. ‘Then the Baron made some transverse 
passes, and pok« id his fi nger upon some other part of your head, and so you got 
quiet : again, and sank down upon the ground, muttering to yourself; 
time you were off again about the skylark. 

Banon (triumphantly). —Es, es; now tell him about de clairvoyance—de 
lucidity. 

Poriar.—W hy, Jonathan, I took a pac ‘ket of manuscripts out of my pocket, 
the Baron pl: iced them on your epigastrium, and, upon my veracity, you read 
them off quite correctly. 

Wipprake (aside).—Ay, Poplar, but you had shown them all to him in 
the morning, and I saw his eyelids quivering as he squinted down upon the 
ps per. (Aloud)—My dear Slingsby, I congratulate you upon your singularly 

appy autopsy of myself, after having made a voyage through my inner system, 
and peered into every nook and corner of the establis hment, you were kind 


enough to announce that I was afflicted with dropsy, and a determination of 
blood to the head. 


Baron.—Ach! nein, nein, dere was a mistake, my friend 
else; dere was a mistake. 

Wirpprake.—Oh, Baron, I am quite of your opinion. 

Bisnop. —Come, Jons athan, here’s your health, my boy. And now, that 
you've got back into your body, take my advice, an a stay in it as long as you 
can. Baron give us a song, and I'll ‘undertake to give you as good a one in 
return. 

Baron.—Von ganzem herzen. I will sing you a Trinklieder dat we sing in 
Germany :— 
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Crinklteder. 
I. 
Singt und trinket, trinkt und singt! 
Wo ein frohes Lted evklingt, 
Wo im Lecher qlicht Ver Wein, 
Rebhrt vie frenv am liehsten cin. 





II. 


Wolkt unv lieket, lieht und hofft! 
Lieb’und Wofluung tingt wohl oft; 
Boch Dem Leben qtebt allein 

Hteh und Wolnung Zauberschein. 





IIt, 


Echalt und twirket, twirkt und schaft! 

Hutse fever seine Bratt ! . 
Wier sie nutst, thn labt allein 

Lieb und Poffnung, Lied und Wein. 
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[Bishop makes a sign to Suincssy, who writes while ~ Baron sings. } 

Bisnorp.—Bravo! a good song and a healthy sentiment. Now, Baron, I will 
give you something to the same air (takes the paper from Suancssy) ; ; mine, too, 
1s a drinking song :— 


SONG. 
I. 


Drink and sing, sing and drink !|— 
Where the gleesome song resounds, 
Where red wine lights the goblet’s brink, 

There every joy we prize abounds. 


Il, 


Hope and love, love and hope !— 
Love and hope will oft deceive, 

Yet love and hope, like blossoms, ope, 
And life a magic lustre give. 


Ill. 


Coil and work, work and coil !— 

Ply each the craft ordained by Heaven, 
For him alone, to cheer his toil, 

Love, hope, and song, and wine are given. 


Barox.—Ah, ha! Mishtere Bishop, brav, Sir, brav; why dat is mein Trink. 
leider himself. How did you get it ? 

Bisnor.—Why, Jonat han’s just took the German blouse off it, and put it into 
an English frock-coat, that’s all. 

Baron.—Ver gut, ver gut, ‘pon my word. 

Portar.— Come, now the sun is down low behind the hills, and Howth is 
looking dim and soft in the distance; just gaze a moment on the rosy glow of 
the streaked sky reflec sted in the waveless waters, and that gold mottling the 
clouds of deep purple, while Bis! _ is stowing away the plates ‘anal glasses. 

Ww ipprakr.—Beautift il, indeed! the we veld cannot surpass it. 

Bisnop.—Stay One toast be At we 20. Let us remember the gentleman 
whose judicious taste, so finely harmonising with Nature, i is visible everywhere 
about c and whose liberality throws — those delightful walks and erand 

rospects to every one who will not abuse the privilege. Here's the health of 
Mr. Warren! 

Omxes.—Mr. Warren’s health! (drunk with all the honours). 
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Clough Fionn ; or, the Stone of Destiny.— Chap. I. 


THE 


BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 
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STONE OF DESTINY. 


{Ir is known to the reading public that the works of fiction published under the title of 
“Tales by the O'Hara Family” were the joint production of two brothers—one of them, 


the younger, a literary man by profession, the other, and the elder, a man in business, 
who occasionally contributed the result of such hours as he could borrow from his more 


immediate and more pressing avocations. 


The origin, extent, and nature of this literary 


partnership may be, at no distant day, communicated to the curious in such matters, 


should it be ascertained that any curiosity exists. 


It is known, too, to those who con- 


sider the “ Tales by the O’Hara Family” worth perusal, that the younger brother was 
called on to pay the debt we must all pay, before he had passed the prime of life, and after 
many years of such bodily suffering as few are required to endure in preparation for the 


grave. 


Up to the period of John Banim’s death, in the summer of 1842, the connexion 


of the brothers existed, and with the survivor of “* The O'Hara Family” many notes and 


memoranda remain, partly originating with the one, and partly with the other. 


The 


following story is wrought out of a portion of those materials ; it is, therefore, properly 
speaking, a renewal of old acquaintanceship with the public, under the “old familiar 


name,” | 


Ir is matter of local history, that the 
Trish giant Fionn MacComhall, or 
more familiarly Fionn MacCowl, be- 
stowed his hand on Graighne, his wife, 
as a reward for her superior fleetness 
of foot. She was the winner in a race 
between the giantesses of Innisfail : the 
place of contest being along the plain 
at the base of the Slive-na-mawn moun- 
tain, the spectators taking the best 
points of vision they could on the side 
of the hill above. ‘The most prominent 


amongst these was the commander of 


the giant warriors of that old-world 
time, the far-famed Fionn MacCowl. 

So far history tells; but a certain 
occurrence took place on that occasion 
which we do not find a notice of in 
books—of equal authencity, however— 
and which, as it has reference to the 
tale we are about to open, we find it 
necessary to relate. 

The beautiful Graighne flew along the 
plain, swifter than the giant hero who 
looked on could cast his lance; and 
Fionn MacCowl, breathlessly anxious 
for her success—for she was the fairest 
of the rival giantesses—stretched out 
his arms and neck, and strained his 
eyes to follow her lightning speed. A 
sudden turn of the course hid her from 
his view; he rushed forward eagerly 
and carelessly ; bis sandalled foot came 
in contact with an unnoticed rock, and 
he fell prostrate. 

Writhing under the pain, and vexed 
at his disappointment, for Graighne 
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had vanished before he had recovered 
his erect position, he stooped, seized 
the rock with both his hands, tugged 
at it until he loosed it from its resting- 
place, swung it between his outstretch- 
ed legs three or four times to increase 
the impetus, and cast it with all his 
might over his head. 

In his rage he paid little regard to 
the direction in which it flew, or the 
injury it might occasion. The rock 
went whirling through the air in a 
north-easterly direction, and, reckon- 
ing as if a bird had flown the distance, 
it settled full thirty miles away, on the 
slope of a rising ground. Here it sank 
deep into the soil, and here it remain- 
ed, unmoved, and it was supposed im- 
movable, from the day of the rivalry 
between the giantesses up to the pe- 
riod when our tale commences. 

From this rock the district where 
the opening incidents we chronicle took 

lace, derived its name, and the loca- 
ity was thence called ‘‘ Clough Fionn, 
or Fionn’s Rock.” 

The townland of Clough Fionn was 
a gently-rising ground, which, from a 
considerable elevation, sloped gra- 
dually to a much-frequented public 
road. About thirty-three years back, 
to which time we refer the reader, 
the occupiers of this townland were 
of the class denominated ‘* small far- 
mers,” that is, some of them did not 
cultivate more than five acres of land, 
and the largest farm did not exceed 
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ten. It has been, and is to the present 
moment, a mooted point, whether or 
not the division of land into small te- 
nements of this description, be inju- 
rious or beneficial. Although we hold a 
decided opinion on the subject, we shall 
not pause here to examine the question: 
we may remark, however, that while 
the pros and the cons have been under 
discussion, and the right or the wrong 
as yet in doubtful poise, many scenes 
of indisputable misery have resulted 
from the practical elucidation of one 
side of the argument. 

The nature of the tenures on Clough 
Fionn hill-side was an immediate cause 
why, from the road bounding it below, 
the district had a very pleasing effect 
to the eye of the traveller. The houses 
of the tenants, to the number of nine, 
were contiguous to each other, and all 
of them within the scope of the obser- 
ver'’seye. Each cottage was embowered 
in its own shelter of ancient trees; each 
had its orchard, its potato garden, and 
its kitchen garden in close connexion ; 
and the fields were all fenced with lofty 
hawthorn hedges. The distance from 
the farm houses to the road prevented 
the obtrusion of unseemly objects, and 
there was an air of rural comfort that 
gratified the passer-by, and gave the 
idea of health, and industry, and happy 
homesteads. Such sights were unusual 
thirty-three years back, when Clough 
Fionn flourished: such are scarcely te 
be met at the present day, through the 
whole length and breadth of the land. 

At the opposite side of the road 
bounding the townland of Clough 
Fionn, and reaching thence to a sinu- 
ous brook, full of delicious trout, was a 
stretch of meadow-land. From the 
height of Clough Fionn, the movements 
and the voices of persons in the mea- 
dows could be distinguished ; and from 
the meadows, the ploughman’s team 
and the ploughman’s whistle could be 
seen and heard; and the milkmaid’s 
ong, and the lowing of the kine, and 
the bleating of the sheep, and the gam- 
bols of the lambs, and the crowing of 
the cocks, answering from farmyard to 
farmyard, could be noted. 

We have given the origin of the name 
borne by this district, namely, the pal- 
pable existence there of the rock flung 
thither by Fionn MacCowl. It re- 
mains to be recorded, how, in con- 
nexion with the destruction of that 
rock, disruption and ruin fell upon the 
inhabitants, 
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The rock, giving a designation to 
the collection of farm-houses we have 
described, had ever been held in the 
greatest reverence. The present dwell- 
ers on Clough Fionn, were the fourth 
generation, proceeding from the origi- 
nal cultivators ; and hence, by the way, 
the antiquity of the trees sheltering the 
cottages can be accounted for. It was 
an established and acknowledged truth, 
which no farmer of Clough Fionndoubt- 
ed, that the prosperity of the colony was 
identified with the intactability of the 
present, made unintentionally by the 
angry giant. It was believed religiously, 
that success and all the attendant train 
of good, had prevailed, since the great- 
grandfathers of the present race had 
redeemed the land, up to the present 
time; and it was a doctrine deserving 
full credence, that such would continue 
to be the fortune of Clough Fionn as 
long as the cherished rock retained its 
place: and, vice versa, there was no 
doubt whatever entertained, that the 
contrary of all the advantages hitherto 
enjoyed must follow its removal. 

The disturbance of Fionn MacCowl’s 
rock being regarded as a thing next to 
an impossibility, taking into account its 
ponderous bulk, and the vigilance ex- 
ercised in its regard, there is no doubt 
but that the confidence of the believers 
in the continuance of their prosperity 
tended in no slight degree to sweeten 
their labours, and render those labours 
productive. 

Murtoch Donohoe was a member of 
the colony inhabiting the townland so 
often named ; he held the largest por- 
tion of the land, and his cottage was the 
farthest to the left hand, if a visitor were 
ascending the hill from the road. The 
sacred stone of Clough Fionn was within 
his boundary—his great-grandfather, 
his grandfather, or his father, would 
not permit plough or spade to turn the 
sod within a prescribed number of feet 
of this safeguard of the district; and 
it was no matter of wonder that the 
actual possession of the stone, and the 
diligent protection of it, had brought 
extraordinary luck to the family of the 
Donohoes. 

Accordingly, the Donohoes had been, 
from the first settlement of the colony, 
blessed beyond their neighbours with 
abundant crops, unblighted orchards, 
healthy children, tall and portly men 
and women; and as to their cattle, 
these were ever the fattest and the 
sleekest on the hill; nothing surpris- 
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ing in this, however, inasmuch as the 
favoured beasts possessed the exclusive 
privilege of immediate contact with the 
rock of fortune. <A continued and un- 
interrupted stream of good luck had 


flowed over and irrigated the farm of 


this family. Everything had been 
flourishing with them for three gene- 
rations: the Seah had been, at the 
outset, and they continued to be, when 
our tale begins, themagnates of Clough 
Fionn ; and Murtoch Donohoe was, xt 
this period, the representative of his 
predecessors’ gre atness, 

Even on such a narrow area as that 
of Clough Fionn, distinction is not 
without its disadvantages. Mediocrity 
is a level road, well trodden, and easy 
to the foot, to the 
travellers passing along; 
is a path on the eminence above, full 
of stumbling-blocks, followed only by 
the few, consequently rugged; and, at 
every stumble, the wayfarer is saluted 
by the 1: sughter and jeers of those who 
jog on below. This aphorism will 
apply to Clough Fionn, as well as to 
the broad world be yond its boundaries. 

Murtoch Donohoe had been, from 
his infancy, placed above his neigh- 
bours, owing, in some degree, to his 
own merit, but resulting principally 
from the fortuitous circumstance of 
having the Clough Fionn stone on his 
father's lands. When a boy, he was 
wayward and stubborn, and, as an in. 
evitable cons equence, wrong-headed ; 
he was the bully over his playmat: 8, 
the self-dubbed ruler and director of 
their pastimes, and their castigator if 
they refused submission to his autho- 
rity. When he had attained his full 
growth, he was a Clongh Fionn Hercu- 
les, and his overbearing temper, and 
his other more juvenile characteristics, 
marked the man as they had marked 
the boy. His dominion onhis native hill 
was undisputed, and his assumption of 
authority at home was the more readily 
submitted to, as Murtoch Donohoe 
carried his reputation beyond his own 
boundaries and into other lands; and 
in this extension of his fame his im- 
mediate subjects were participators. If 
Murtoch Donohoe’s cudgel levelled an 
opponent at every thwac k—if Murtoch 
Donohoe invariably sent the ball to 
the goal at the hurling-match—and if 
Murtoch Donohoe pitched the sledge 
or the stone beyond all chance of com- 
petition, surely Clough Fionn hill 
might well be proud of his exploits ; 


owing 


distinction, 
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nd every Clough Fionn boy shone in 
z elight cast round him by this Clough 
Fionn sun. Further, if Murtoch Do- 
nohoe ruled with despotic sway in his 
own dominion, none dare disparage a 
Clough Fionn stripling, or a Clough 
Fionn girl, any whe re off their native 
sod. ‘These were the times, remem- 
bered with regret at the present day, 
when the stalworth arm in the fray and 
a Milesian obduracy of skull were the 
qualifications of a rural hero, 

All this rule, and sway, and assump- 
tion, brought on less justifiable tenden- 
cies. Murtoch Donohoe, when in the 
pride of his youth and vigour, was a 
hard drinker; reckless and quarrel. 
some; instantaneous in his resent. 
ments, but quickly forgetful of them ; 
jealous of the eminence he had reached, 
‘and ec ynstantly jostling and pitching 
downwards every pretender who at- 
tempted to scale the same height. 
Ambition such as that of Murtc ch 
Donohoe, where glory is the goddess, 
does not stoop to mere vulgar oce upa- 
tions; and the ruler of Clouga Fionn 
neglected his industrial pursuits to 
such an extent that it required all the 
occult but powerful influence of Fionn 
MacCowl’s rock to continue in his 
person the hereditary prosperity of his 
family. 

In his twenty-second year, or there- 
abouts, the he adlong ¢ current of Mur- 
toch Donohoe’s temperament was, how- 
ever, directed into a different channel 
from that in which it had hitherto 
flowed. His affections, as well as his 
resentments, were ever in the extreme. 
He fell madly in love with a certain 
“* yourneen machree,” living at some 
distance from his hill of sway. Well 
off in the world, as Murtoch Donohoe 
was, or rather expected to be, the fa- 
ther of Sheela Fennelly out-topped him 
by far; exclusive also of the difference 
of fortune, ‘ould Darby Fennelly” did 
not approve of Murtoch’s character, 
enviable, as Murtoch, and as Sheela, 
too, supposed it to be. He was re- 
fused by the parent, but he was accepted 
by the daughter ; and he at once took 
the steps he ought to have done. He 
collected his vassals of Clough Fionn 
Hill, and led them on for a capture. 
Darby Fennelly, in anticipation of 
what was to happen, had provided 
himself with a suflicient force to repel 
invasion; but Murtoch overcame all 
opposition, and bore his Sheela home 
ia triumph, better pleased by far, so 
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to obtain her, than if she had been be- 
stowed on him with the good-will of all 
her kith and kin. When subsequently, 
reconciling himself to the event, Darby 
Fennelly, with his usual shrewd sense, 
remarked, *‘that when the colleen 
herself was ready and willing, a riga- 
ment of dragoons woudn’t howld her 
back.” 

When this notable event took place, 
Murtoch Donohoe was without a mo- 
ther ; she had been interred some time 
before in the family grave, close by the 
ruined Church of Kilebawn. Shortly 
after his marriage, his father’s remains 
were placed side by side with those of 
his wife, and Murtoch was left the sole 
inheritor of the proverbial good farm of 
the Donohoes, and possessor of Fionn 
MacCowl’s luck-bestowing rock, 

Now it was, that the benefit of this 
talisman became evident. Almost 
immediately following his espousals, 
Murtoch Donohoe, with characteristic 
precipitancy, jumped from the eleva- 
tion he had usurped ; he abdicated his 
throne on Clough Fionn for the vulgar 
routine of labour. Without doors, 
nothing seemed to engross his thoughts 
but hard, unflinching industry. It 
was his step, of all on Clough Fionn, 
that startled the lark, to his earliest 
matin song; generally, the night fell 
before his day’s work was over; and 
from the fields, his face was turned 
directly to the home where Sheela 
dwelt, and nowhere else. 

On the birth of his first child, who 
was christened by the name of Patrick, 
and who, we may as well announce, is 
to be the hero of our tale, Murtoch 
Donohoe acknowledged the full claim 
of the ** weenoch” on his ardent atfec. 
tions. It was whispered about, fur. 
tively to be sure, that the former leader 
of the revels of Clough Fionn had 
become a first-rate nurse, and many 
ludicrous particulars of the metamor- 
phose were related by the wags of the 
hill-side. But we can avouch, as 
true historians, the real facts of the 
case; and our statement is, that Mur- 
toch might be seen, when he had re- 
turned from his day’s labour, sitting 
on a low stool, so low, that of necessity 
his knees came nearly in contact with 
his chin, and that he would continue 
for hours so crippled up, rocking the 
little gorsoon’s cradle, and singing a 
rather discordant ditty to set it sleeping. 
And we can add, as veritable fact, that 
his snapped-up Sheela would move 
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about the while, in the performance 
of her domestic duties, and that she 
would chat in a happy voice with 
Murtoch, and that she would come 
over, oftener, perhaps, than necessary, 
and that she would lay her outspread 
hand on his large head, and stoop 
down her cheek close to his, to peep at 
Murtoch’s heir, and that Murtoch 
would look straight into her eyes for 
approval of his paternal care; upon 
which she would pinch his cheek, and 
seal her approbation with a kiss, taking 
him round the neck at the same time, 
and then she would trip away and carol 
sweetly over her work. All this we can 
vouch for as reality. 

Murtoch’s change of pursuits, but 
not of character, might, and did, give 
cause for the surreptitious jeers of his 
former scapegrace followers; but he 
gained credit with all others for devo-~ 
tion, heart and soul, to his pretty 
Sheela. That “rock of sense,” Darby 
Fennelly, wrought upon by the reports 
that had gone far beyond Clough Fionn, 
came himself to ascertain the truth 
and thenceforward he was reconciled 
to Sheela’s choice. If Murtoch Dono- 
hoe was almost as huge as his patron, 
Fionn MacCowl, in stature, he con- 
tinued to work in his fields even as 
the same Fionn MacCowl might have 
worked had he held a ten-acre farm 
on the townland. It was plain to 
Darby Fennelly that out of sheer love 
to her, Murtoch Donohoe wished to en- 
sure as much independence to Sheela, 
his wife, as strength of frame, com- 
bined with unflinching industry, could 
procure her. 

The great drawback on the happiness 
of Murtoch and Sheela, was the loss of 
many of their children; two of them, 
a boy and girl, died in their infancy, 
so that none remained to him at the 
period when our tale commences, but 
the eldest son, Patrick. Sheela, how. 
ever, promised an increase to the Dono- 
hoes, and both looked forward to the 
event with happy presages, doomed, 
alas! to sad reversal, 

Murtoch Donohoe had, in the hey- 
day of his more youthful irregularities, 
fought a desperate battle, involving the 
entire brigade of Clough Fionn, with 
some scoffer, who had laughed at 
the virtues imputed by its possessors 
to Fionn Mac Cowl’s stone; the 
said scoffer asserting, that the pros- 
perity of the farmers of the locali 
was owing to the quality of the land, 
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and the low rate of rent paid by the 
tillers. Murtoch and * his boys” were 
the victors on the occasion ; he estab- 
lished, according to the ancient usage 
of ** wager by battle,” that the Clough 
Fionn stone was a veritable cornucopia 
to its owners. But this ** skrimmage” 
had its consequences. The mere fact 
of the power of the rock being ques- 
tioned, shook his faith to a certain ex- 
tent; and, in a subsequent conversa- 
tion with his parish priest, his credence 
was overturned nearly altogether, 

Two years previous to the date we 
write of, it appeared to Murtoch Do- 
nohoe that the rock so often mentioned 
was mightily in his way—was a com- 
plete obstruction, in fact, to “ im- 
provement he e ontemple ited ; he had 
ceased to regard it with his voyich re- 
verence, yet his early prejudices urged 
him not to meddle with it. He went 
round and round it, however, and 
viewed it closely ; and he actually pre- 
sumed so far as to shovel away some of 
the earth below it, to ascertain its depth 
in the a. 

His proceedings had not been un- 
noticed; there was a panic in conse- 
quence ; he was angrily expostulated 
with, An altercation took place be- 
tween himself and the weaver of the 
district. ‘The contention drew others 
to the spot, and Murtoch Donohoe was 
threatened. ‘This was sheer rebellion 
against his former authority, which, 
although he had ceased to exercise, he 
would not allow to be wrested from 
him, and his resolution was instantly 
formed. 

The great secret of his wife’s power 
over her natur: ally wayward husband, 
lay in the gentle yie Iding of her opi- 
nions to his, or rather from her seem- 
ing to have no opinion of her own, at 
the same time that she “ could wind 
him round her little finger,” as it is 







Tue Clough Fionn destiny stone was 
blasted into fragments by Murtoch 
Donohoe thirty- three years back. 

At this period, the class known as 
middlemen held in their possession 
almost the entire lands of Ireland. 

When referred to, the epoch is now 
described and keown as ‘* Bonaparte’s 
times ;” and ** Bonaparte’s times” are 
spoken of as the golden age of Irish 
farmers. Could our land-jobbers of 
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vulgarly but cogently expressed. Since 


his “boyhood, the headlong torrent of 
his temper would rush with irresistible 
force full tilt on obstacles raised against 
it; and because he was now gainsaid 
and threathened, Fionn MacCowl’s 
rock was to be put out of his way. 

Before the day dawned of a winter’s 
morning, the inhabitants of the hill-side 
were shaken in their beds by a violent 
explosion of gunpowder—Murtoch Do. 
nohoe had blasted the rock of destiny 
into flitters. 

A general outcry was raised against 
this daring act of stubbornness, and, 
sooth to say, now that he had had his 
will, the operator himself did not feel 
altoge ‘ther comfortable at the success 
of his headlong rashness, 

Thenceforward his neighbours re- 
garded him with a great degree of dis- 
like, as the producer of future evils to 
themselves and their children. This 
feeling in his disfavour was perceived 
by Murtoch, and he resented it. He be- 
came dark and morose, except within 
his own family ; he continued to work 
as diligently, however, as before; his 
crops continued to be as productive as 
hitherto. Sheela found no deficiency 
in the milking of her cows, or in the 
quantity or quality of her butter ; nor 
was any defaleation visible with the 
neighbouring tillers of Clough Fionn. 
During a year and a-half subsequent to 
the demolition of the roc k, no change 
for the worse was visible. The public 
mind of Clough Fionn was balancing 
between hope and fear, when, six 
months farther on, it was proved that 
the destruction of Fionn MacCowl’s 
rock could not pass scathless ; and the 
sequel further told, that in the general 
wreck which followed, the crush was 
sorest and saddest on the obstinate 
and self-willed Murtoch Donohoe. 


the day have guided the fortunes of 
that wholesale “slayer of the human 
race, the eagles of Bonaparte would not 
have drooped their crests, or quailed 
at Waterloo. If it depended on them, 


he would be at the present hour guid- 
ing the storin of battle over the length 
and breadth of Europe, and sweeping 
the earth with his legions, 

It was not from any personal admi- 
attachment to, the hero of 
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Austerlitz, or from any abstract ap- 
proval of his general career, that the 
Irish tillers of the land, thirty-three 
years past, prayed for success, in all his 
battles, to the E Xmperor of the French. 
Their good-will towards him arose 
from self-interest ; it was with them, to 
use a well-understood phrase, a matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘The 
manufacturers of wheat, and beef, and 
pork, and butter, realised, during the 

rotracted warfare of which Bonaparte 
was the blow-coal, unprecedented 
prices; and the demand was equal, if 
not exceeding, any supply that could be 
furnished. Hence the hearty good- 
will borne to the despot of France, and 
hence it is that ‘* Bonaparte’s times”’ 
are remembered with a sigh. 

The demand for the produce of the 
land created a corresponding demand 
for the land itself, - the rivalry in 
obtaining farms had all the attrac- 
tions of an El Dorado for the dealers in 
that commodity. 

Middlemen, or persons intermediate 
between the landowner and the tiller, 
increased to an injurious extent, and 
these were the ‘* squireens,” or squires 
on an inferior scale, or of an inferior 
grade. 

A practice prevailed in “ Bona- 
parte’s times” of securing land in re- 
version. It was no unusual, but on 
the contrary, a prevé alent proceeding 
for a dealer in land, to procure a lease 
of a farm, or of more farms than one, 
while yet held in actual possession by 
others—this lease granted, by the owner 
of the tenements, years previous to 
the expiration of the existing occu- 
pants’ term, and without the know- 
ledge of such occupants. 

When a lease obtained with so much 
foresight, came into operation, ‘the 
middleman, or holder of such lease, 
either raised the rent on the tenant in 

ossession exorbitantly, or took the 
os into his own hands, for his im- 
mediate use. 

This practice of taking leases in re- 
version was spoken of as “ tak ing the 
ground over poor cratures’ heads,” and 
was the immediate cause of the agrarian 
disturbances of ‘* Bonaparte’s times” — 
the outrages of ‘ Caravets” and 
«¢ Shanavests, ” and other crude deno- 
minations of illegal associations, spring- 
ing from the custom of “ taking 
ground over poor cratures’ heads.” 

Dick Mulcahy was of the class of 
6* middlemen,” or ‘ squireens ;” and, 


as we shall have much to do with him 
in the progress of the present narra- 
tive, we find it necessary as graphi- 
cally, but as concisely as possible, to 
sketch his character for the reader. 

The father of Dick Mulcahy held a 
good tract of land at a lowrent: he aceu- 
mulated wealth—thatis, comparatively 
speaking—in consequence of the rapid 
and continuous advance in price for his 
marketable commodities ; and when his 
second son Dick had selected a wife, 
whose dowry was a good farm, the old 
man was able to advance the means to 
set him forward in the world. 

At the period of his marriage, Dick 
Mulcahy might be about thirty-five, 
fresh-colot re 1, and what is called well- 
looking. Tall he was, and robust in 
person: his manner was abrupt and 
uncouth ; and he disported a rough 
humour, disagreeable to all but him- 
self. Ile wore generally a thoughtful 
brow, and his eye looked straight | to its 
object, kee nly and resolutely. 

W ith his ne ighbours, he was reckon- 
ed to be a shrewd, painstaking fellow, 
who attended to his business with 
energy and capacity; as one able to 
see his way cle arly, and as one both 
able and willi ing to pursue his path, 
notwithstanding ‘let or hindrance. He 
was considered, too, to be morose and 
unneighbourly, uncommunicative, and 
self.dependent — neither seeking nor 
taking counsel in his aflairs. This self. 
reliant man was not always, however, 
repulsive and austere. Oce: asionally at 
fairs and markets, when his business 
was over, he gave a loose rein to his 
humour for relaxation. He indulged 
in bouts of hard drinking, recklessly 
and determinedly. 

At such times, he might be seen 
dragging by the collar to the fair- booth 
or the public house the neighbour he 
had kept at arm’s length, with a force 
and pertinacity it was useless to op- 
pose, unless the roughly-invited guest 
were inclined to prove which was 
the better man.” From the debauch 
thus plunged into, none of the company 
dared depart until Dick Mulcahy 
so pleased. He would compel, by 
main force, all such skulkers to remain. 
Meetings of this kind became, for the 
most part, boisterous Bacchanalian 
orgies, and seldom terminated without 
aquarrel; through the turbulence of 
which, Dick Mulcahy’s voice was the 
loudest, and his personal prowess the 
most distinguished. He was able, too, 
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to endure such infrequent debauches 
with a stability of head not to be 
equalled by others; for he was certain 
to be as alert about his affairs by cock- 
crow the next n i » had 
been a waterdrinker the pre 0 1 tng 
It was only iditure 
of the moment as concerned that 
these irregulariti interfered with 
Dick Muleahy’s progress. The farm 
he had got as his wife’s portii 
in rural parl: ince, “an owld take,” and 
Dick Mulcahy found himsel a few 
years, am dman. He had no no- 
tion of plac i cash in a bank, 
to lie idle. were no burglaries in 
his neighbourhood; even if th had 
been, Dic! thy would Seams » held 
his own against heavy odds; and he 
kept his money Y 

athome. He saw this » inereasir 
day to day; the prevailing mani 
grasp land ext nsively, seized on 
he became a middleman of the 


nh, Was, 


f, In 


first 


water. 
At is perio his life Dick 
Mule 1y attired himself ith a cer- 


iin ( vorkine farmers, beyond 

whom se was beginning t ree 3 
but the char 
a doubtful effort to not rdivanee 
inrank. He had not as yet abandoned 
the common outside frieze 
peasantry; but this ox 
open, and within, a good an 
fine dress of blue broa 
be seen, well garnished with 
gilt buttons. His hat 
beaver, imposing in the ar 
the leaf, and the nap distin ling it 
from the homely felt gener worn by 
his compeers. His smallclothes were 
of drab cassimere, and ~ rased his 
stout legs in bad lly-e leansed te »p boots. 
He rode a powe ful black horse when 
he left home ; but his saddle was dis- 
coloured; his bit and _ stirrup-irons 
were well coated with rust, and one 
very rusty spur on his right heel he 
deemed sufficient for his purpose, 
the left being unarmed. He sat his 
horse firmly, wat ungracefully ; he went 
generally at a go od pace, and the thong 
of his Saaity. lade ¢n whip sounded lout d 
as a musket-shot, as he dashed along. 

Dick Mulcahy having resolved to 
apply his spare money to advantage, 
cast his eye about him, and an oppor- 
tunity soon offered of disposing of it to 
good purpose. 

The term by which the farmers of 


was 


coat of the 
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Fionn held their land wa 
within three years of expiration. Thi 
people of the townland had alway 
lived pretty much to themselves. ‘Theii 
erandfathers had entered inte 
hill-side when the 

state of nature; 
3 trifling, and 

, 1 ‘There was no car 
nxiety amongst them, and they 
st contented an "he ippy race, 

were not ignorant that, or 

of their k they shoul 

an increased price fo 

acres 3; and, for the first time, i 
little befor 
Mr. Bulger, the agent, wa 
to; he ok his head omi 
steriously, and th 

puzzle 
Dick 


Cc! uch 


rinal 


mad 


uses, 


essary to look 


ig lity 

‘ionn wiseheads. 
known to be in great 

h Mr. Bulger; his reputa 
shrewdness and activity wa 

‘sal; and the Clough Fionn 

ers agreed that if Dick Mulcahy’s 
al and services could be secured, 
uld be a great st in the right 

i His farm of | illycanavawn 
Clough Fionn; he 
neighbour, and they reck 
oned on his exertions in their behoof. 

Murtoch Donohoe (this was before 
the blasting of Fionn MacCowl’s rock 
others, ¥ went over to Bal lyea- 
navawn, to cons sult with Dick Muleah ys 
and interest him in their eause. Dick 
Muleahy received them with a mixture 
of bluff humour and dictation; therc 
was **a dhrop on the head of id,” anc 
the deputation parted from their ad. 
viser with the highest possible opinic or 
of their own shrewdness in selecting 
him as their and their 
admiration of his hearty off-hand 
friendship knew no bounds. He took 
the arrangement of their business en- 
tirely on himself, and his own words, 
as they separated, were— 

“Lave it all to me! lave all to 
me! Every man, woman, and child 
on the townland of Clough Fionn may 
lie down on their right sides and take 
a good night’s sleep. Lave it all to 
me, boys; I'm the very fellow that will 
make a bargain for ye that will make 
ye stare at your luck.” 

‘Well, God be wid you, Dick 
Mulcahy,” said Murtoch Donohoe, 
griping Dick Mulcahy’s honest palm, 
and squeezing it with a most painful 
pressure, 
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** Banocth lath, boys, banocth lath,” 
said Dick Mulcahy ; ; and he shook each 
of the Clough Fionn de ~putation by the 

hand heartily and cordially. 

Shortly after his interview with the 
Clough Fionn men, Dick Mu ilcahy put 
a good sum of money in his old pocket- 
book, and he travelled fully five hun- 
dred miles before he came to his 
journey’s end. It is not necessary we 
should give any detail of his trave Is or 
adventures, but we can certify that he 
reached the metropolis of England— 
not, to be sure, in sixteen hours, as he 
might do now—but safe and sound, 
and in his usual robust health. He 
knew how to gain access to the pre- 
sence of the person he had journeyed 
so far to see: it was no easy task to 
turn Dick Mulcahy from his purpose. 

** Sarvent kindly »sir; and’tis [that 
hopes you enjoy the brave health and 
sperrits,’ 

“IT am well, I thank you.” 

**Ha! then more of that to yer 
honour every day you see the sun, and 
may that same be the story of your 
mouth for a long coorse of years. " 

Such were the first words between 
Dick Muleahy and his landlord; the 


colloquy went on— 


«©The servant es you as a 
tenant of mine from Ireland; pray what 
may be your business with me ?” 

“ Faith, and a tenant I am, yer ho- 
nour, you can’t disown me, barrin’ you 
disown the lands of B: illycannavawn ; 
and ’twould be a safe oath to swear 
you won't do that—ha! ha! ha!—an’ 
no blame, sure ’tisn’t the worst fea- 
ther in yer cap—ha! ha! ha!” 

«T scarcely understand you, sir,’ 

© The farm of Ballycannavawn came 
to me by my wife, Winny Reilly that 
was ; she was part of the stock on the 
farm—ha! ha! ha!—and she fell to 
my lot the same time with the land. 
She’s the daughter of ould Stephen 
Reilly, God be “good to him.” 

“ Reilly —Reilly —ha! Ido 
happen to remember the name. And 
you married this Reilly’s d: wughter, and 
you say you are my tenant.’ 

“ By the gog, and you may enther 
down that same saying of mine to be 
as thrue as goold ; ay, by my oath, 
thrue as goold, for it has the jingle in 
in, connasthaw thu, yer honour, con- 
nasthaw thu. 

«Your name, if you please ?” 

**T'm not the laste bit in life ashamed 


not 


of my name, yer honour; I’m come of 
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an ould stock—the stock of the Mul- 
cahys—Dick Muleahy is the name I 
go ‘by.’ 

‘And pray Mr. Dick Mul——” 

“6 ‘Mulcahy, by gog—Mulcahy, and 
the sky over ’em.” 

“Well, Mr. Dick Muleahy, may I 
ask, why did you expend your money, 
and lose so much of your time, in 
travelling such a distance as from the 
lands of Bally—, Bally what, pray ?” 

«Tis like a big potaty, yer honour; 
‘tis a mouthful, and you can't get the 
toneue round it—ha! ha! ha! Bal- 
lycannavawn, yer honour.” 

“ Ha! Ballye: anni wm Well, sir, 
why have you travelled such a distance 
as from that place to this, when my 

agent, Mr. Bulger, was within a few 
miles of y‘ ea 

«“ Hal for the plainest raison in > 
world, yer a nour. We sayat Bally- 
cannavawn— tis a thumper ‘of a wo rd, 
yer honour, you must gape like a 
young crow afore the feathers is on 
him to let it out, you must faith—ha! 
ha! Wesay at Ballye: annavawn, that 
the nearer the well the sweether the 
wather, and "twas a way with the 
Mulcahys ever and always to discoorse 
the head before the tail; and, more be 
token, if you can’t knock sense out 0’ 
the gandther, it’s a waste of breath to 
prache to the goslin’—ha! ha! ha!” 
And, as on the former occasions, Dick 

luleahy’s loud guffaws shook the 
breakfast-service on the table. 

*¢ But, sir - 

«* No offence meant, your honour. 
’Tis the way we go on at Ballycanna- 
yawn.” Dick Mule suhy obse rved ve ry 
clearly that his honour did not relish 
the rude freedom of his tenant from 
the farm of the outlandish name. 

** But, my good sir, I pay my agent, 
or rather I should say my agent pays 
himself liberally ; and I do not see why 
my time is to be e mployed transacting 
my agent’s busi eee as I presume you 
have come here on business matters. 
Mr. Bulger complains, and I believe 
not without good reason, of my unruly 
and half- civilised Irish ten: antry : 

‘* I go bail he does, the poor gentle. 
man. ‘The grumble is never out of his 
mouth, and no blame; and there is 
grumbling on both sides, your honour.” 

«Why, Mr.—why, sir, I am in 
much need of money at this present 
moment, and these confounded Irish 
tenants are dallying anddelaying. If 


you have come here for the purpose of 
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seeking a delay, let me tell you you 
have come on a fruitless errand.” 
While this speech was addressed to 
him Dick Mauleahy had thrust his 
right hand afd arm into a very pro- 


found breast pocket in the left side of 


his interior coat ; and by the time the 
philippic had come to a close, he had 
drawn forth a large pocket-book: this 
he deposited very leisurely on the 
breakfast table. Premeditatedly, and 
we would say ostentatiously, he un- 
loosed the closing tongue from its 
clasp, and while he searched in one 


of the recesses, any observer, even if 


not in need of money, could see, that 
the pocket-book enfolded a goodly 
bundle of bran new bank notes. 

The song of birds is sweet music ; the 
thrilling tones of the female voice are 
ravishing to the listener; the tinkling 
laugh of the child produces gladness ; 
but to the man “ in present need of 
money,” the unique crisp sound of new 
bank notes, is a music above all others; 
more musical than the bird's song, the 
syren’s most silvery thrill, or the child's 
most gleeish laugh. This fascinating 
quality of new bank notes was not un- 
known to the Ballycannavawn farmer, 
and he did not fail to shuffle those in 
his pocket-book, as he searched in a 
flurry for a certain document he had 
placed safely in a well-known pocket, 
a few minutes before his interview with 
his landlord. After a scrutiny pro- 
longed sufficiently to enable the “ man 
in need of money,” not only to regale 
his ears with the rumple of the notes, 
but to gain also some knowledge of 
their amount, he drew forth a paper, 
and placed it immediately under his 
landlord's eye. 

*«* What is this?” he was asked; 
but the speaker’s tone had abated 
much of its imperiousness. 

«* That is what I call by the name 
of No denying it, Thady,” your 
honour; that’s what owld Slingsby, the 
‘torney, would call lagal evidence for 
any coort in the King’s dominions. 
Owld Slingsby is the dev “il for law, your 
honour; his noose never gives way, 
the more you pull, the tighter it is— 
ha! ha! ha!” And he winked hard 
as he enjoyed his conceit. 

As the landlord read the paper he 
slowly raised his eyes from it, and sur- 
veyed, with a look of surprise, the un- 
couth man who thus filled his apart- 
ment, from wall to wall, and from ceil- 
ing to floor, with his great horse laugh ; 
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but, although there was much of asto- 
nishment, there was less of hauteur: and 
this change did not escape Dick Mul- 
cahy’s observation. 

‘*T see; this is Mr. Bulger’s receipt 
for the last half year’s rent; it is dated 
a week after the gale was payable.” 

«© And that is what owld Slingsby 
would say, to be prima facia evidence— 
his very words, yer honour—that, what- 
ever sort the rest of the tenants is, 
Dick Mulcahy, of Ballycannavawa, is 
more than half-civilised, three-quar- 
thers maybe—all as one as a_tho- 
roughbred Yorkshireman—the hoighth 
of good breeding in him, yer honour. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* This shows that you pay your rent 
punctually; but why come sucha dis- 
tance to prove this to me—have. you 
anything further to impart ?” 

‘¢ By this and by that, yer honour, I 
don’t think you'd have a suspicion of 
me that I’d lave the lands of Ballycan- 
navawn so far behind me only to 
make known to yer honour that Dick 
Mulcahy had no tail behind him. It 
never came to my knowledge that any 
of the half-civilised tenants of yer ho. 
nour wore tails, but ’tis reported they 
have very long ones in Kerry, and the 
more they wag ’em the nearer they are 
to bite you. Did you ever hear that, 
yer honour? Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘© Then what is your farther busi- 
ness? there has been a good deal of 
time lost ; you may sit down.” 

Dick Mulcahy did as he was direct- 
ed, but seated himself so heavily that 
the chair creaked beneath his weight. 
He placed his hat on the carpet, crown 
undermost, and rested both his elbows 
on his knees. 

** Poor Misther Bulger, in throth 
he is to be pitied, yer honour,” he said. 
**So far as payin’ the rent goes, some 
of the tenants is uncivilised enough ; 
*tis the thruth, an’ there’s no use in de- 
nying it.” 

‘* So it is reported to me.” 

‘*Did yer honour ever walk the lands 
of Ballycannavawn ?” 

*¢ Not that I recollect. Ihave been 
in Ireland but once—ten year’s ago, I 
believe; I do not remember the } par- 
ticular portion of my estate you refer 
to.” 

“¢ It would give yer honour the lock- 
jaw if you wur to thry the name; and 
that would be a sin, so don’t attempt it, 
yer honour. The land of Ballycanna- 
vawn is no grate things; ’tis spewy, 
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bad ground part of it, yer honour ; and 
the rest of it is as hungry as a plough- 
man for his dinner. But for all that, 
sence it come to me, with Winny 
Reilly on it, for some of the stock, I 
make it turn out the reds in good style.” 

«« Turn out the reds ?—the expres- 
sion is ambiguous to me.” 

«Tis wild Irish talk, yer honour—a 
wild Irishman’s talk ; but ’tis the Eng- 
glish reds, the potatys, that goes by 
that name ; a great dale of ’em is very 
fillin’, yer honour, as the wild Irish 
know to their hearts’ content.” 

** Humph.” 

«But ‘tis the honest thruth, yer 
honour, that some of the tenants plagues 
the very life and sowl out of poor 
Misther Bulger. ‘ There’s two gales 
of rent due,’ he’ll say. ‘You have agood 
memory, Misther ‘Bulger,’ they’ iT an- 
swer— two gales, sure e ough. Well,’ 
they'll say again, ‘isn’t three a lucky 
number ?—and when three _ gales 
comes round, we'll pay you one, and 
that will lave two gales due still.’ 
That’s what they'll say to the poor gen- 
tleman. ‘They're very uncivilised, 
yer honour—very uncivilised, so they 
-” 

His honour slightly nodded his head. 
He was half inclined to think that his 
Ballycannavawn tenant was laughing 
in his sleeve; but he was not quite 


certain, and, moreover, the music of 


the new bank notes was still audible. 
It is very doubtful if Dick Mulcahy 
would have ventured on the continu- 
ance of his rude humour, but that, like 
all men with purses, he judged he 
could at any moment repair the breach 
that might be made. He went on— 

«© *Tisn’t likely yer honour ever 
climbed the hill of Clough Fionn.” 

“ Ts that part of my estate 2” 

«‘ Oh! by gog that itis; and if they 
have tails on any of yer honour’s lands, 
they’re growing to the Clough Fionn 
men; they’re a half wild breed, the 
Clough Fionn tenants, yer honour.” 

** Well, what does this lead to ?” 

«© Them Clough Fionn tenants have 
a purty good sod undher their brogues. 
The rent they pay is a trhifle beyond 
nothing, but ’tis hard to dhrag it from 
‘em ; they don’t pay, yer honour, and 
Misther Bulger is half afeard of 'em.” 

** Too generally the case, I find, to 
my serious inconvenience and annoy- 
ance.” 

“The Clough Fionn lases will run 
out in three years, yer honour.” 
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‘‘ Very well, I suppose my agent 
will deal with these refractory people.” 

«¢ "Twill be a great ase to yer honour 
to get quit of ’em for good and all.” 

«“ Probably so; let “Mr. Bulger ma- 
nage them.” 

‘*Poor Misther Bulger, he'll be 
humming and hawing. ‘I'll think 
about it,’ he’d say. ‘I can’t give 
you an answer to day,’ he'd say; 
*T'll see you again some day, when 
I have nothing to do,’ he'd say. 
Misther Bulger is a dacent gentleman, 
but he wouldn’t like an alpeen at his 
pate; and he'd be cross-hackling and 
parleying, and there would be coming 
and going, and nothing done.” 

« Well 

«© It will be'well, and very well, if 
you like it yer, honour, I came all this 
way over here to dale with your honour 
for the same lands of Clough Fionn. 
I made it as clear as that there is five 
fingers standing up there, that Dick 
Mulcahy, that’s sitting here, is able 
and willing to pay his rent. By fair 
dint of hard work Dick Mulcahy is 
able to keep his foot in his brogue.” 

“An explanation of the latter ex- 
pression ?” 

«Tis plain to see, yer honour doesn’t 
spake Irish. You know well enough 
that we’re a kind of mongrel breed— 
half Christian, half'Turk, but you don’t 
know our ways all out, and no blame 
to yer honour. Keeping the foot in the 
brogue, manes, that a well-shod fellow 
can make way over stocks and stones, 
and the like, smarter than if his feet 
wor mother naked. Well, Dick Mul- 
cahy’s foot is in his brogue, yer honour.” 

He paused; his honour bowed his 
head, signifying that so far he compre- 
hended his tenant’s meaning. 

‘* Tmay as well thwack the nail on 
the head, yer honour.” 

Another bow. 

‘*TIn this pocket-book here, that I 
brought all the way with me from 
Ballycannavawn, there is three hun- 
dred pounds, that wouldn’t put a soil 
on yer honour’s finger; and I'll lay’em 
down for a lase of the hill of Clough 
Fionn.” 

** Howis that to be? If I understand 
you rightly, the leases have three years 
yet to run,’ 

«* Naw bocklish, your honour. Owld 
Slingsby dhrew out leases for myself — 
I have * em with me, and the bargain is 
soon made. Is it a bargain, yer ho. 
nour ?” 
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And before the landlord of Clough 
Fionn parted from his tenant of Bally bs 
cannavawn, it was a bargain, duly ful- 
filled on both sides. The three hun- 
dred pounds was a temptation, the 
man ‘in need of money” could not 
resist; indeed, to do him justice, he 
did not well understand the contract 
entered into. He could perceive, that 
when the leases of the lands in ques- 
tion had run out, it was his pr ivilege 
to relet his estate to whom he ple ased, 
on the most advantageous terms to 
himself. In addition to the money 
contained in the pocket-book, Dick 
Mulcahy held out the further induce- 
ment of an advance of rent for Clough 
Fionn, to double the existing rate; and 
all appeared to * his honour” as a per- 
fectly legitimate transaction. We see 
nothing to reproach him with, except 
his carelessness of consequences. 





CHAP 


Ir was a morning in early May. The 

spring had been soft and genial, and 
the progress of the season to b looming 
maidenhood was near at hand. There 
had been a gentle shower before the 
rising of the sun, and now, in the up- 
ward progress of the source of light, 
his slanting rays shone through the 
drops pendant from the trees and 
bushes, and changed them into gems. 

Thin white clouds were sailing very 
gently over the azure of the sky ; high 
up, the lark was flutter ring to the ca- 
dences of his own music; and there was 
a joyous chorus of every bird that 
could pipe or whistle. 

Not one of the birds that sang so 
merrily could give reason for the out 
pouring of his joy. The birds do not 
carol when the snow is on the ground 
and the icicle hanging from the branch; 
but, when the young leave. ure unfold- 
ing, and when the sky is blue and 
white, and when the western breeze 
just touches their feathers, they do 
gaily chant their raptures. 

The children of Clough Fionn could 
not tell, any more than the birds 
around them, why they raced so fast, 
and shouted so exuber rantly—doubtl ess, 
the beautiful May morning inspired 
them with overflowing spirits, as it in- 
spired the birds. 

The children of Clough Fionn held 
boisterous council on the May morning 
we write of, and it had been agreed, to 
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«‘ Yer honour, yer honour,” scoffed 
Dick Mulcahy, as he left his landlord’s 
house; **’tis enough to put a cramp in 
- tongue to be saying, yer honour, 

er honour. "Tis grate luck you have, 
‘ coe honour,’ to fill your purse without 
a bottom to it; by gog, the brains 
would never keep the sthrame running 
throughit. ‘Yer honour,’ ha! Give Dick 
Muleahy ten years, and if he doesn't 
stand on ‘yer honour’s’ shouldhers, he'll 
give up the ghost for good and all.” 

Thus did Dick Muleahy redeem his 
pledge of friendship with the simple 
men of Clough Fionn; thus did he 


fulfil the trust so confidingly placed in 
him. The question for deep i inquirers 
to solve, is, whether or not he would 
have been so successful in his treach- 
ery, had the Clough Fionn stone re- 
mained as Murtoch Donohoe’s father 
had left it. 





set off in a body, to gather flowers, 
wherewith to deck the bush they had 
planted on a particular spot, and which 
they called their May-bush. The whi- 
ther was then the question, and the 
meadows bordering the brook below 
the hill were pitched on, as the ground, 
fur and away beyond all others under 
the sun, where flowers most abounded. 
And down the sloping land of Clough 
Fionn, and across the road, and into the 
ineadows did they scamper, one and 
all. 

The grass in the meadows was shoot- 
ing up vigorously. The hawthorn 
hedges dividing the fields, or the aged 
hawthorn trees scattered through them 
here and there, were not yet ‘sheeted 
with their white blossoms; but pro- 
truding through the tender leaves 
were thick clusters of silver-tipped 
globules, that promised abundant fra- 
grauce, when some days more of sun, 
and breeze, and shower had unclosed 
the petals. 

The children were not the only vi- 
sitants of the meadows on this mor- 
ning—the ducks of the colony had 
preceded them thither, and these wad- 
dled about with most business-like 
assiduity, quaking their congratula- 
tions to each other touching the great 
good luck that had fallen to their lot, 
as at every waddle they shovelled up 
delicious dainties; and they did not 
abandon their busy quest through the 
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moist grass when the new comers 
thronged in amongst them, but es- 
caped | from beneath ‘the children’s feet, 
awkardly and almost miraculously 
And there was a family of gosling 

there also, clothed in their first lieht. 
green furry coats, and these were 
wending their w ay, under their pa- 
rents’ guidance, to lave themselves in 
the brook hard. by; and the gander 
strode slowly and sagely before the 
brood, the matron goose bringing up 
the rear; as the children gamboled 


near, the patriarch hissed, and poked 


his head, and spread his wings ; and if 


there were no sign of battle, he ran a 
little in pursuit, and then turning 
round, he gabbled his braggadocio to 
his mate, who, bowing to him, cackled 
her acknowledgments of his united 
bravery and wisdom. 

The children at their play felt a 


consciousness of safety and protec tion’ 


in the meadows. Looking to the hill 
above, they could see the smoke from 
the cottage chimneys curling through 
the trees, and they could-mark the hill- 
side busy with male and female la- 
bourers—it was the season for planting 
the potatoes—and the sights and 
sounds of home gave them confi- 
dence, 

The workers on Clough Fionn could 
hear the merry ring of the children’s 
shout and I: augh below them, and they 
could see them at their sport, and they 
laboured cheerfully. 

And away we at the little ones, fly- 
ing, like the birds the y emulated— 
hither and thither they scampere - out 
of all rule and compass. One of them, 
a chubby curly-pated fellow, had been 
appointed treasurer to the perquisi- 
tion, and he stumped slowly and care- 
fully along, with pursy mouth and 
kitten-like seriousness of face; his gra- 
vity of deportment telling how full he 
was of the importance and onerous na- 
ture of his office. From time to time 
the more agile of the group, came to 
him, and tossed their contributions to 
the general stock into the out-spread 
pinafore he held so tightly between 
his hands, and, cautioning him against 
carelessness, away they raced again. 
And away, and away they went— 
under the hawthorn hedges the *y found 
the primrose and the violet ; shooting 
through the grass was the purple 
crocus and the little spangling daisy, 
and from the margin o the brook they 
snatched the yellow daffodil. Sheer 


and positive abundance of flowers there 
was in those favoured meadows. 

For an hour or more the roistering 
quest was followed—the little tre “asu- 
rer’s bib was filled to overflowing aia 
required all the care his sense of ’ duty 

ild inspire to keep his treasure 
oily ; tired of their incessant gallop. 
ing, the children flung themselves on 
the grass, and formed a gabbling, noisy 
circle. / 

While y¢ ts hot iting yr over the pleni- 
tude of their spoil, loud and angry 
voices —the clamour of a crowd sp eak- 
ing vociferously and all together, and 
mingled with screams and lameata- 
tions, came down to them from Clough 
Fionn. ‘They rose, with one accord, 
and looked towards home. The men 
of the colony were in a cluster together, 
and the boisterous speaking came from 
them—the women were running to and 
fro, and theirs were the screams and 
cries that had startled the children 
from the scrutiny of their morning's 
gathering of flowers. There were 
strangers, on horseback, mingling with 
the agitated people of the hill, and 
the scarlet livery, and the polished 
weapons of a band of military, caught 
the elowine sunbe ms. 

The terrified urchins looked on for 
some moments in amazement; they 
could not ccnnnanal the nature of 
the turmoil they witnessed; but that 
something fearful had h: appened, they 
knew instinctively. Young as they 
were, they could not misap} rehend 
the cries and lamentations of their 
mothers. 

«‘ Och,” exclaimed the leader of the 
flower-gatherers, a beautiful boy of 
eight years, the son of Murtoch Dono- 
hoe —_ 

«Och! look, look, the sodgers is on 
the hill. They'll fire their guns, and 
they'll kill all ‘afore ‘em. Och, Och! 
My mother is lyin’ sick upon her bed, 
an’ she can’t run. I'll take her from 
’em.” 

He bounded towards Clough Fionn 
as he spoke, and the others, forgetting 
the flowers they had culled, followed 
in their leader’s track, more or less 
slowly. We at once mount the hill 
with the children, to witness more 
closely than we could do from the 
meadows, the occurrences which then 
took place. 

Resting on their arms, and as yet 
no more than observers of the commo- 
tion before them, was a company of 
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soldiers—there was then no regular 
police force in Ireland. To the left 
from these, and on horseback, was a 
man of gentlemanly appearance, with, 
as he occasionally ad: ire sssed the people, 
much anxiety in his look and manner, 


Close to him was the commander of 


the military force, with his arms folded; 
he looked on and listened almost with 
a careless air. Round those two all 
the men of Clough Fionn, the aged, 
those advanced in years, and the youth- 
ful, were grouped, and some of the 
women were intermixed, and this 
throng vociferated loudly with a con- 
fusion of voices andeager gesticulation. 
The general body of the females, to 
whom the children clung, as they ar- 
rived from the me adows, were hurrying 
from point to point, crying out “and 
lamenting loudly, as women will do 
when visited by heavy calamity. 

Isolated as it were—se parated from 
all the others, was the man, whom, at the 
close of the second chapti r, we found 
returning home, when his offer for 
Clough Fionn had been accepted. He 
sat on his powerful black horse in rather 
a careless, lolling attitude ; but deter- 
mination of purpose was on his bent 
brow, and marked by the resolute pres- 
sure of his full lips. 

** Opposition is of no avail my men,” 

said the gentleman we have marked as 
in ienmedis ite ne ighbourhood with the 
officer of the military detachment, and 
who was Sub-sheriff of the county. 
-" Opposition i is of no avail, my men; 
I must do my duty, and as the law 
directs me. I am sorry, very sorry to 
be the agent in this business—I have 
no choice in the matter, however ; the 
law must be obeyed.” 

*«*The law—what do you call the 
law ?” questioned Murtoch Donohoe, 
the producer of the ill-fortune of the 
farmers of Clough Fionn: his sten- 
torian voice was heard above the ge- 
neralclamour. ‘*Law! Do you call it 
law to come here, and turn us to the 
hill-side, without rason? Is that your 
law ?” q 

A confused hubbub of eager tongues 
here drowned even Murtoch Donohoe’s 
brazen voice, 

‘Quiet, quiet, men, and _ listen 
to me,” cried the Sheriff; waving his 
hand impatiently; and there was a 
momentary stillness. 

«*You have been served with legal 
notice of eviction,” he added, “ and I 
do not come on you unawares. 








«« There was no notice to us of your 
coming,” shouted Murtoch Donohoe in 
answer. ‘* By the sowl that’s in | my 
body, word or notice was never given 
to us.” 

The truth of his assertion was pro. 
claimed by twenty tongue s together. 

“T tell’ you, men,” said the Sheriff, 
** there must have been, and there was, 
otherwise I could not be here.” 

‘And I tell you to your teeth 
there never was,” answered Murtoch. 
**'There’s not a man or a woman on 
Clough Foinn land, but can swear upon 


the Holy Book that wehad no tidings of 


your coming, till our eyes rested on 
you an’ your sodgers mounting the hill 
upon us. Your own law, as you call id 


law, is on the side of the farmers of 


Clough Fionn. Clough Fionn and the 
sky above it!” shouted Murtoch, yelling 
his long-forgotten war-cry, and whirl- 
ing his huge fist above his head, close 
to the Sheriff's face. 

There was a general shout of 
triumph, and it was momentarily be- 
lieved that the oflicer of the law was 
beaten at his own weapons, 

** How isthis, Dick Muleahy?” ques- 
tioned the Sheriff, moving his horse 
towards the man we have partic ularly 
noticed in another chapter. They 
state their ignorance of all proceeding 
until the present moment.” 

He was answered in an under but 
unquailing tone, by the person he ad- 
dressed—* E verything went be due 
coorse of law, and the warrant was put 
into your fist, to my own sartin know- 
ledge.” 

** But has everything been fair and 
honest in the transaction? I have 
known some double-dealing in such 
matters.”’ 

**There’s a raal parchment lase in 
the box at home that ’twould give 
you some throuble to tear across, and if 
owldSlingsby, the’torney, didn’t pocket 
my money for nothin’, I’m towld the 
paper you got, ordhers you to give me 
possession. Wouldn’t you call that hit- 
ting the bull between the horns ?” 

The questioner turned away, and 
Dick Mulcahy pressed his lips closer 
than before; and while the men of 
Clough Fionn talked, and laughed, 
and made merry at their supposed de- 
feat of the Sheriff and his law, that 
officer singled out one of the farmers, 
the least boisterous of the group, and 
entered into close conversation with 
him in a subdued voice. He again 
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drew near the man who held “the 
raal parchment lase’”— 

Fou have behaved treacherously 
in this business, I find, Dick Mulcahy. 
It is better to proceed no farther for 
the present, or you may be placed in a 
dangerous predicament.” 

as "Dangerous !_an ould Camac half- 
penny I don’t think about the danger.” 

‘1 would recommend you not to 
proceed,” 

** Ould Slingsby, the ‘torney, towld 
me to proceed, vi et armis, I think he 
alled it.” 

“You are determined, then; at 
your peril be it—let the consequences 
rest with you.” 

«* Arrah! did I come here to go back 
with my finger between my teeth ? The 
day’s work is afore you; the sooner ’tis 
begun the sooner ‘twill be ended.” 

**T must proceed, my good people— 
I must proceed,” the sheriff said, 
again addressing his words to the eager 
crowd assembled near him; and al- 
though he spoke in a high tone, his 
voice betrayed emotion. ‘* My men, 
I would more willingly turn away than 

0 on,:but my orders are peremptory. 

again require of you, one and all, to 
surrender the quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of the 
Clough Fionn. Surrender them peace- 
ably, I say—as your friend, I advise 
you to this. If not given up peace- 
ably, possession must be gained by 
force ; and you see,” pointing to the 
military, * opposition would be worse 
than useless,” 

He beckoned to the soldiers, who 
moved towards him, and the clatter of 
weapons sounded ominously. 

Immediately recommenced the din 
of many voices. Murtoch Donohoe 
pledged an oath, ‘‘that no man of 
Clough Fionn would quit the land 
where he drew his breath, without 
shedding his heart’s blood upon his 
threshold.” Hisasseveration was echoed 
from mouth to mouth; and Murtoch, 
snatching up a large manure-fork that 
was thrust into the ground near at 
hand, hurried away, “procl: aming his 
resolution to keep every one at bay. 

At once began the work of demoli- 
tion. The house nearest at hand was 
entered by five sturdy men, ostensibly 
the Sheriff’s retainers, but provided 
specially for the occasion by Dick 
Mulcahy. Double the number of the 
farmers of Clough Fionn entered the 
cottage with the bailiffs—an instanta- 
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neous scuffle ensued—one of the in- 
vaders was struck down; the soldiers 
were called on by the Sheriff—after a 
short resistance the assaulters were 
made prisoners, and led out in durance 
—one of them had received a slight 
bayonet wound, and was bleedin; g—his 
wife was clinging to him, and could 
not be parted from him ; and although 
the men generally had exchanged their 
previous vociferations for a sullen 
silence, the screams of the women and 
children knew no cessation. 

The men walked in a cluster with 
folded arms from house to house, 
as the process ot e jectme nt went on; 
they could see that further resistance 
would be ineffectual, and with blanched 
and agitated faces, they muttered their 
despair the one to the other. 

Within four hours, eight houses had 
been denuded of the furniture and 
utensils, and these were piled in heaps 
on the road below the hill ; and the fires 
of the eight houses had been legally 
extinguished. 

Dick Mulcahy, the ejector, had seen 
with his own eyes that every living 
thing had been shut out, and he held 
the keys of the eight houses ; they had 
been handed over to him by the Sheriff, 
and the cattle had been driven down 
to the road off the lands, and they 
stood there in confusion, lowing and 
bleating, as they gazed upwé ards at 
their accustomed pasture ground. 
With each heap of household gear, the 
women whose business it had been to 
keep them in order were seated, their 
loud lament now changed to more 
bitter tears, as they wept over their 
houseless state. There were two old 
grandsires of extreme age, with bleared 
eyes and stupid faces, sitting amid the 
confusion; andthere wasa very, very old 
woman, whining and wondering, lying 
there on the bed she had not risen from 
for many years. 

“This isa disagreeable duty for both 
of us,” remarked the officer of the pro- 
tecting military escort, addressing the 
Sheriff. 

*¢T have never been engaged in any 
more distressing,” was the reply; “the 
whole proceeding goes against my 
stomach,” 

‘*T must not quarrel with my orders ; 
but I must say, this kind of service is 
no credit to the King’s soldiers. Ob- 
serve with what cold-blooded precision 
yonder fellow superintends such re- 
volting ” proceedings,” 
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«¢ That man is a sheer scoundrel,” 
replied the Sheriff; “he has beh: wed 
in this case with consummate duplicity. 

«© T wish I had him at the halberds,’ 
answered the oflicer, ‘*and he should 
feel the twirl of the drummer’s wrist 
to his heart’s content. But what is 
this?—I thought we had finished our 
pleasant task. Torward, men—for- 
ward.” 

And accompanied by the Sheriff, he 
hastened to the spot whither the tur- 
bulence of loud contention directed 
him. 

The myrmidons of Dick Mulcahy 
had entered the last house on Clough 
Fionn eminence, but they had been 
expelled in a body by the strong arm 
of Murtoch Donohoe, who, with the 
recklessness of a man heated with un- 
governable rage, thrust at them with 
the weapon he had brought home 
from the field. Two of the intruders 
lay senseless beyond the threshold, 
wounded and bleeding, the others had 
retreated. Murtoch Donohoe had 
followed them beyond the door; Dick 
Mulcahy had met his view. Murtoch 
ran full tilt against him, but Mulcahy, 
himself a powerful man, avoided the 
thrust made at him, seized the instru- 
ment of attack, and, by a dexterous 
twist, wrung it from the grasp of his 
assailant. Murtoch Donohoe sprang 
upon him, dragged him from his horse, 
flung him down, and, kneeling on his 
chest, he held his throttle tight, when 
the soldiers came to the rescue. 

Muleahy was black in the face when 
he arose from the gripe of Murtoch 
Donohoe. Murtoch was made prisoner, 
after a mad and bootless struggle; and 
he was detained in custody, and com- 

elled to look on, with what stomach 

e might, while his household gods 
were torn from his hearth. 

“My wife—my own Sheela,” he 
cried out, ‘she is dying in her bed; 
an’ they ‘I commit murther on her afore 
my very eyes.” 

“And he tugged so hard for liberty 
that it was necessary to bind him w ith 
a rope, or they could not hold him. 

Extended on her bed, with an in- 
fant of two days old lying by her, the 

wife so adored by Murtoch Donohoe— 
who, from the love he bore her, could 
bend and twine his stubborn nature to 
her very whims—his Sheela, in her 
helpless state, was, while he looked on, 
carried out of the home he had pro. 
vided for her, and where he had made 





her happy ; and she was borne down 
the hill, and placed on the roadside, in 
contact with the wreck of her house- 
hold effects. 

Murtoch Donohoe’s house was the 
last to be cleared, and his cattle the 
last to be driven off the land: with 
possession taken of his farm and 

velling, the day’s proceedings were 
dete. Dick Mule ahy had, in legal 
parlance, and according t to the profes. 
sional directions of ** owld Slingsby, 
the ’torney,” seen everything pertected 
in due form. ‘*Sod and twig” had 
been yielded to him; no cat, or bird, 
or other living creature, had been left 
within the cottages; every requisite 
ceremony had been gone through; and 
the whole colony of Clough Fionn was 
shelterless and landless. The Sheriff 
and the soldiers were moving away; 
and Dick Mulcahy was departing un- 
der their escort—he knew right well 
there was no safety for him with the 
outraged people of the hill-side; Mur- 
toch Donohoe was surrounded by bis 
guards. Pinioned as he was, he made 
a desperate rush, and burst through 
his detainers. There was a hasty 
whisper between the military com- 
mander and his subaltern; and, al- 
though Mulcahy cried out for his re. 
capture, there was no movement made 
to follow him: it was evident that the 
sympathy of the officer and his men 
was with the suffering inhabitants of 
Clough Fionn. 7 

Murtoch Donohoe hurried down the 
hill at full speed, and stood over his 
wife’s bed; he stooped, and called her 
name as softly as he could. She gave 
no answer to the summons of him she 
had loved—she was dead! and her 
helpless infant was nestling against 
her pulseless heart. 

Ever since Murtoch Donohoe had 
been a child, he had not shed a tear ; 
but when, after stirring his wife's body 
with his foot—for his arms were tied 
tight—he was convinced that she was 
liteless, the agony of grief that burst 
from him was harrowing to the listen- 
ers: it was a hoarse wail of hopeless 
sorrow—it was the harsh voice of a 
powerful and stalworth man weeping in 
loud agony; and the big tears ran 
along his sunburnt cheeks and fell on 
Sheela’s corpse. Some one cut the 
cords that bound his arms to his sides. 
It would seem as if his sense of bond- 
age had had some effect towards the 

softening of his nature; for, with the 
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freedom of his person, his violence re- 
turned. He dashed his hands across 
his eyes, to banish away his tears—he 
looked hurriedly round him. At this 
moment the soldiers were only a few 
paces distant; they had heard the cry 
of the bereft husban¢ d, and a cringing 
whisper had passed from ear to ear. 
Mulcahy was still under their protec- 


tion when they came again in sight of 


Murtoch Donohoe. A few bounds 
brought the enraged sufferer amongst 
them: Dick Mulcahy was again drae- 
ged from his horse, and in the grasp 
of the maniac man. The suddenness 
of the movement had taken all un- 
awares; the ao vs hastened to pre- 


vent mischief, but they paused as if 


spell-bound ; the ny SAW Murtoch Dono- 
hoe, still grasping his pallid prisoner 


by the arm, place him at the head of 


his wifé’s dead body, and, for a space, 
they stood as awed spectators of the 
scene, Every murmur was hushec 1 
and involuntary stillness prevailed ¢ 
Murtoch Donthen addressed his cap- 
tive. Murtoch Donohoe spoke in the 
Trish language; he was understood by 
Dick Mule ahy and by his neighbours ; 
the soldiers were, for the most part, 
ignorant of his meaning, but the im- 
pressiveness of his tone and manner 
arrested their attention. 

‘“* Richard Mulcahy,” he said, “look 
upon your work: you are the mur- 
derer of my wife. The g: ntlest, the 
most affectionate soul ever imprisoned 
in a beautiful mould of elay was that 
of my own Sheela! Richar “<1 Muleahy, 
you hi ave sent my heart’s treasure, in 
the prime of her loveliness, to stand 
before the judgment throne: you have 
taken my “wife from me—the wife I 
loved beyond the world or the world’s 
wealth. You have made me a lonely, 
homeless beggar. ‘To be turned adrift 
from this pleasant hill of Clough Fionn 
might be forgiven; but, Richard Mul- 

cahy, the untimely death of Sheela I 
will forgive you never, never, never. 
Look at your work, Richard Mulcahy, 
and let fear be on you. You have 
soldiers to guard you now, and my hand 
cannot crush you ; but I will meet you 
where no one “shall curb the vengeance 
of my arm.” 

Murtoch Donohoe shook his in- 
jerer, and Mulcahy wavered and 
tottered as if he were a baby in a 
giant's clutch. 

«* Betrayer and murderer, look upon 
your work!” roared the agonised wi- 
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dower; and loosing his grasp of the arm 
he held, his hands were, a second time, 
at the throttle of his foe. 

There can be little doubt but that 
a short struggle would have satiated 
the vengeance of Murtech Donohoe. 
The periled man was, with difficulty, se- 
parated from him; the soldiers encom- 
passed the liberated and almost breath- 
less Mulcahy. Nearly bereft of reason 
as he was, a oli ince sufficed to convince 
Murtoch, that present attempt at out- 
rage was impracticable. 

There was a very lovely boy kneel- 
ing by the dead body of Sheela; his 
gaze was on the face, now fast fixing 
in the rigidity of death ; and with both 
his little hands pressed together, he 
was weeping and sobbing from the 
very bottom of his heart. This boy 
had been the leader of the flower- 
gatherers in the meadows: he was 
Murtoch Donohoe’s son Patrick. 

The father suddenly stoc ped down, 
and lifted the child to his teet. The 
little fellow turned up his tearful eyes 
to his parent's face, evidently in terror. 

“Father, father, don’t put blame 
on poor Patrick,” he pe titioned— 
«don’t put blame on me: I didn’t kill 
my mother—I wouldn't hurt or vex 
her, father—I didn’t kill my mother.” 

‘Stand there, a k,”’ the father 
said—_** stand there, Patrick.” And 
he placed his son at one side of his 
wife’s bor ly, and stood on the op pe osite 
side himself. He still spoke in Irish, 
not now in a boisterous tone, as before, 
but slowly, and with a deep, guttural 
cadence, at the same time distinct and 
audib! 2. 

‘Listen to the words I speak, 
Patrick. Are you hearkening to me?” 

««T am—lI an, father.” 

*«*Then, repeat, over again, the 
words of my mouth—word for word— 
repeat them.” 

“6 T will, father.” 

Murtoch Donohoe paused between 
every word, to catch the tiny echo of 
his son’s childish treble, as it followed 
the deep, sonorous intonation of his 
own voice. He held both of the boy’s 
hands in his, their arms extended across 
the corpse; and whenever the little 
imitator faltered, or misapprehended 
the dictation of his father, he screamed 
from pain, his hands were pressed so 
violently. 

Murtoch Donohoe thus  anathe- 
matised :— 

‘I swear by the soul of her, whose 
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body lies dead before me—I swear by 
the name of Him to whom that soul is 

one—that I will have life for life, 
blood for blood. I swear that fire or 
water shall not stop me. I swear that, 
night or day, I will not be at peace, 
until this black murder be revenged 
upon the murderer.” 

When satisfied that every word of 
this fearful oath had been distinctly 
syllabled by his child, Murtoch Dono- 
hoe loosed his grasp of the little swearer’s 
hands, and flung himself on the re- 
mains of his wife, and there remained 
for hours. 

Two days after, he stood by the grave 
of Sheela, hard-by the ruined church— 
while the clay fell with hollow thumps 
upon her coffin. The baby was buried 
with the mother; and when all the at- 
tendants of the funeral had gone away, 
Murtoch Donohoe remained; and the 


whole day, and the following night, he 
rested against the ruin, near the place 
of interment, brooding over his loss. 

The late dwellers of Clough Fionn 
were of one mind, that their houseless 
and destitute state was altogether 
owing to Murtoch Donohoe’s irreverent 
destruction of Fionn MacCowl’s rock, 
and that Dick Mulcahy was only the 
agent of their destiny ; he was avoided, 
in consequence, and there was little or 
no commiseration for him. Perhaps, 
in his dispair, he was not free from self- 
reproach, and may have internally con- 
sented to this general denune iation. 
He found no hand stretched towards 
him in his bereavement; he disap- 
peared from amongst his former 
friends. It was rumoured subse. 
quently that he had become a wander- 
ing maniac; and it will be seen by the 
se quel that the report was true. 


THE ROMANCE OF EARLY TRAVEL—SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE, 


Our early dreams of the romance of 


modern travel have long since died 
utterly away. Shock after shock has 
been given to all our anticipations re- 

garding it ; country after country hi ‘Us 
_ riven from us ‘by the cold prosaic 
of modern journeyings. Ida Hahn- 
Hahn with her sentimentalities, and 
Ida Pfeiffer with her pistols, cireum- 
navigating and circumambulating the 
world, penetrating everywhere, leav- 
ing no ¢erra incognita sacred to mon- 
ster and mystery, have completed a 
disenchantment long i in progress. Who 
can look now on their old schoolboy 
familiar, the “‘ orbis veteribus notus” of 
their classical atlasses, without a pang 
of regret for the time when, beyond 
that world, there remained an unknown 
so indefinite by contrast with the pre- 


sent, when hardly a rock or reef of 


ocean escapes unchronicled ? 

Our boyish hopes clung with long 
and resolute tenacity to India—that 
“*Ynde,” the medieval synonyme of 
the gorgeous, wide-spread, mysterious, 
unknown of earth, which in the works 
of early voyagers was found touching 
by some strange process on almost 
every land, and stretching out to fill 
every void, including within itself all 
wondrous things of which dim tradi. 


tion had survived among other nations, 
all scenes of beauty, all sights of ter- 
ror, all marvels of animate and inani- 
mate life, all strange systems of polity, 
and people of godlike and of fiend- 
like habitude ; great Christian king- 
doms hidden in the dim splendours of 
its undefinedextent, and nations fenced 
around by some mysterious power from 
the very entrance of sin and sorrow. 
Long we clung hopefully to that India, 
which seemed to us the modern ac ‘tuality 
of this majestic and mysterious Ynde. 
For a time our tigerish voracity for 
tigers found sufficient nourishment, to 
keep us from more deeply searching as 
to how far our other early visions 
of its dim grandeurs and marvels 
were living realities there or no. Ere 
long, however, we were compelled to 
see that the virtue had departed from 
the tiger of modern days, and that it 
was but a snes aking, ste: althy, cowardly, 
overgrown cat after all, with an ap- 
pearance of sham bravery when the 
question was of lunch on a tender 
Hindu girl, but a very cur before the 
Manton of the most beardless cadet 
that ever levelled against him. We 
turned to the ‘olifaunt” of former 
story ; but recoiled in horror and dis- 


gust from the paltry howdah which had 
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replaced the battlemented and garri- 
soned tower of our early dreams. We 
sought—at safe distance, and well to 
windward of it—the upas and its wide 
spreading atmosphere of destruction ; 
but instantly some pitiless traveller 
presented a sketch of it, with chil- 
dren playing unharmed beneath its 
shade. A sketch reached us of the 
Javanese valley death—a _ rude, 
rough daub it was, with whitened 
bones and skeletons strewing all the 
foreground, and monstrous birds strick- 
en as they hovered high in air, and fall- 
ing to add to the ghastly heap; but 
never connoisseur gloated more over 
Guido or Correggio than we did over 
our treasure. Suddenly chemistry mut- 


tered something about exhalations of 


carbonic acid gas, and we awoke to 
find that it was but an extended case 
of charcoal vapours and Parisian sui- 
cide. Hope fora brief season revived 
in all its power as the name of the 
griffin, one of the most cherished 
fuvourites of our childhood, met our 
eye in connexion with that old land 
of mystery and grandeur; nor was 
our curiosity at all abated by our first 
careless glance discerning that the 
wondrous monster bird seemed now so 
far advanced in semi-civilisation, as to 
have substituted Bass’s pale ale for 
his morning draught of palmer’s or 
knightly blood. But the griffin of 
modern story soon stood revealed as 
an unfledged cadet, and we finally 
gave up India in despair. 

Egypt, and especially its desert, for 
a time remained to us. Egypt, with 
its vast mysterious monuments, surviv- 
ing faintest memory of the purposes 
for which they were designed, and 
its desert linked with associations of 
Pharaoh and his host, of Cambyses 
and his, of Israelitish wanderings and 
their marvellous guidance, and of 
Ishmaelite hordes, true, through thirty 
centuries, to the wild character and 
fate prophetically assigned to them. 
Could this realm, too, be disenchanted, 
explored, made familiar and common 
ground? A mightier barrier than dis- 
tance or difficulty seemed to make such a 
result impossible: the intolerance of 
Turkish government, inherently con- 
servative against all change. But that 
ruthless reformer, Mehemet Ali, arose ; 
massacred Mamelukes, built steamers, 
excavated canals, assailed the desert 
itself’; and as we adventured both in 
imagination upon the track of Pha- 


raoh, under the guidance of modern 
travellers, it was to find well-appoint- 
ed omnibuses plying upon it, hotels 
de Londres established on its line, and 
Guinness’s porter coming to the call 
where once kingdoms would have been 
given for a cup of water. 

From that hour the capacity of as- 
tonishment and revulsion failed us. 
The announcement of the opening of 
the Great Central Zaharan Railway— 
all the engineering difficulties having 
been overcome, and equitable arrange- 
ments having been made with the lion 
king as regards his vested rights in 
the sun and sand—would only awaken 
another sigh over the barbarities of 
modern improvement, with its reck- 
less disregard of the equally vested 
and unpurchaseable rights of gran- 
deur, terror, and mystery. Palestine 
we had long given up; China was cut 
off from us by the mere announce- 
ment of a work bearing the, to us, atro- 
cious title of «* Ten Thousand Things 
about China.” We have a clear sus- 
picion that Thibet and its Lamas, 
great and small, are now so seen 
through as to be fumiliarly and irre- 
verently prated about in infant schools, 
A monthly line of steamers may be, 
we presume, ere long expected for 
Japan; and, should the Ross Teles- 
cope bear out the sage conjecture that 
the silvery veins which streak the 
moon are, indeed, veins of silver, we 
may anticipate the speedy inaugura- 
tion of a company to work them, and 
so restore the balance between the pre- 
cious metals, now being disturbed by 
Californian and Australian gold. 

The earth of the present thus cut 
off from us as the scene of romantic 
travel and indefinite mystery, we turn 
to the earth of the past—the earth as 
it was journeyed over before the steam- 
boat and the locomotive were dreamt 
of, save in dim prophetic vision of po- 
etic science ; when a voyage to France 
was an adventure, and a journey to 
Palestine entitled to immunities not 
otherwise attainable; when the brood 
of dragon and griffin were still unex- 
tinct, and the ‘“gerfauntz’’ (came- 
lopard) still averaged twenty cubits 
length of neck alone; when Prester 
John was still a majestic and undying 
entity, as sure as the sun in heaven, 
and Ynde remained still the synonyme 
for the whole unsearched grandeur and 
mystery of earth. And to which of 
these medieval journeyers can we turn 
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with more assurance of encountering 
no disappointment, than to one of the 
earliest, and certainly one of the most 
dauntless of them all—our English 
Maundeville ?the brave 
St. Alban’s, who brought home to us 
our first specific and authentic intel- 
ligence a 


“The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 

and many a mightier marvel still; who, 
after thirty-four years of wandering 
Sue “Tart: arye, Percye, E rmonie, 
the Litylle and the Grete Libye, Cal- 
dee, and a gret parte of Eihiopie 
throrghe Amazoyne, Inde the Lesse and 
the More, a gret parte ; and thorghe 
manye other Iles that ben abouten 
Inde,” returned to his own country, to 
find, in his own words, “ that vertue is 
gone, the church is under foote, the 
clergie is in errour, the devill reigneth, 
and simonie beareth the sway ;” again 
sought foreign lands, and di ed at Liege, 
in 1341. It may be a relief to our 
readers, as it has been to us, to turn 
from the routine of modern travel to 
see how the earth looked, what systems 
of polity, what monstrosities of human 
as well as animal life it presented, what 
singularities of social life it bore in 
the time, or, at least, in the eyes and 
ears of this English Ulysses. 

Of Sir John Seeeateee 
little of general interest is known be- 
yond what we have alre a stated, ex- 
cept what may be gathered as to his 
personal character and habits from his 
work. From it, we may with cer- 
tainty gather, that he 
dauntless spirit, a gallant soldier as 
well as an intrepid j journe yer; of quick, 
simple faith as to all legends which in- 
volved the statement or the illustration 
of great moral and religious truths, as 


An interesting question seems involved 
ville should be so little « 
tions and supers stitions of Popery. 
by assuming 


of his time 2 or, as he was nearly the 


knight of 


himself 


was a man of 


[ Aug. 


well as in such as embodied the idea of 
a living symps atliy between so-called in. 
animate nature and thelifeofman; but, 
so far as the eaeen »vidence of almost 
utter silence goes, either sceptical or 
indifferent as to the great mass of 
monkish tales even then in currency ; 
and, we cannot help feeling, too, a man 
of true, and for his age, enlightened 
piety.* The only fact of much impor- 
tance in his personal career which we 
gather from the record of his journey- 
ings, beyond the incidents of these 
journeyings themselves, is that of his 
hi wing served the ** Soudan” for some 
years against his heathen cr Moslem 
(never his Christian) enemies, and 
having been offered by him great pro- 
motion if he would abandon his faith. 

What were the motives of this wan- 
derer for these long and painful jour- 
neyings, at a time when such journey- 
ings were comparative ly rare? Beyond 
a general spirit of fearless enterprise, 
the only clue afforded us to these is 
given in his opening prologue; a pas- 
sage which, we think, our readers may 
we ell forgive us for quoting, for it would 
not be easy to find one anywhere, in 
old English prose, surpassing its rich 
simplicity of poetic be: auty, or the fer- 
vor of its pilgrim yearnings towards 
the land it so exalts above all lands. 
We quote from Mr, Halliwell’s reprint 
of 1839, itself a reprint with additions 
of the standard one of 1725, but with 
the, to us, especial charm of restoring 
to Sir John’s old English prose the 
quaint illustrations which embellished 
some of the earlier manuscripts. The 
orthography, however, we are com- 
pelled to modernise, for the sake of 
such of our readers as may be unfa- 
miliar with the eccentricities of early 
spelling :— 


the fact, how the Catholicism of Maunde- 


erlaid by what we are accustomed to consider the inherent corrup- 
Are we to account for this comparative purity of belief, 
it to be such as prevailed among the more intellig 

» cotemporary of W ickliffe, 


ent and thinking Englishmen 
by supposing “him to have 


adopted the views of that great reformer ? or, lastly, may we attribute it simply to the effect 
of travel, and the enlarged experience and views induced by it, on a naturally ingenuous and 
liberal mind? The second supposition seems negatived by the fact, that Wickliffe could 
scarcely have begun his denunciations of Popish errors and monkish vices before Sir John had 
entered on his thirty-four years’ pi »; while the very fact, that these denunciations of 
the reformer were ted more against errors of life than of doctrine, seems confirmatory of 
the first conjecture, as showing that, at least in England, the grosser doctrinal corruptions of 
Popery had, down to that time, obtained little and while few books in any language 


lerima 
direc 


hold ; 
show less of the scepticism of that so-called liberality whose true designation is indifferentism, 
there are passages in it which present to us a genuine liberality and Catholicity of spirit very 
uncommon, not only in that, but in any age, 
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* Forasmuch as the land beyond the sea, 
that is to say the Holy Land, that men call 
the Land of Promise or behest, passing all 
other lands, is the most worthy land, most 
excellent, and lady and sovereign of all other 
land, and is blessed and hallowed of the 
precious body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; in the which land it liked him to 
take flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, to 
environ that holy land with his blessed feet : 
and there he would of his blessedness en- 
womb him in the said blessed and glorious 
Virgin Mary, and become man, and work 
many miracles, and preach and teach the 
faith and the law of Christian men unto his 
children; and there it liked him to suffer 
many reprovings and scorns for us; and he 
that was King of heaven, of air, of earth, of 
sea, and of all things that be contained 
therein, would only be called King of that 
land when he said ‘Rex sum Judeorum ; 
and that land he chose before all other lands, 
as the best and most worthy land, and the 
most virtuous land of all the world; for it is 
the heart and the middle of all the world, as 
witnesseth the philosopher that saith thus— 
‘virtus rerum in medio consistit ;? and in that 
land he willed to lead his life, and to suffer 
passion and death of Jews for us, for to buy 
and to deliver us from pains of hell, and from 
death without end, the which was ordained 
for us for the sin of our former father Adam, 
and for our own sins also; for as for himself, 
he had none evil deserved, for he thought 
never evil nor did evil; and He that was 
King of Glory and of Joy, might best in that 
place suffer death ; because (for this cause), 
he chose on that land, rather than any other, 
there to suffer his passion and his death ; for 
he that will publish anything to make it 
openly known, he will make it to be cried 
and pronounced in the middle place of a 
town, so that the thing that is proclaimed 
and pronounced may evenly stretch to all 
parts; right so, he that was former of all the 
world, would suffer for us at Jerusalem, that 
is the middle of the world, to that end and 
intent, that his passion and death that was 
published there might be known evenly 
to all parts of the world. See now how dear 
he bought man, that he made after his own 
image; and how dear he 
for the great love that he had to us, and we 
never deserved it of him. For no more pre- 
cious goods nor greater ransom might he put 
for us than his blessed body, his precious blood, 
and his holy life, that he thralled for us; and 
all he offered for us that never did sin. Ah, 
dear God! what love had he to us, his sub- 
jects, when he that never trespassed would for 
trespassers suffer death! Right well ought 
we for to love and worship, to dread and 
serve such a Lord, and to love and prize 
such an holy land, that brought forth such 
fruit, through the which every man is saved, 
unless it be his own default. Well might 
that land be called a delectable and fructuous 
land, that was be-bled and moistened with the 


again bought us, 
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precious blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
which was the same land that our Lord be- 
queathed us in heritage.”—pp. 1-3. 


Is this mere superstition that speaks 
here—that so exalts and ennobles 
the land, on whose soil was fulfilled 
that mystery of mysteries which 
forms the great centre of the world’s 
history, towards which all the centu- 
ries before were tending, and all the 
events and cleamnabealand of every 

race harmoniously converging, and 
from which all histor y to come has re- 
ceived a new direction and loftier im- 
petus? Modern utilitarianism will 
probably assert that it is; for it is 
coming fast toregard that mystery itself 
as only the grossest and most palpable 
of all superstitions—a thing powerless 
and worthless, as having, in its esti- 
mation, nothing possible to do with 
the wearing of cottons or the construc- 
tion of railways. We shall not here 
discuss with it whether these things, 
with everything else of true human 
and social worth in our modern civi- 
lisation, are not direct results of that 
divine mystery: we shall only express 
our joy that the spirit which breathes 
in these words of the early voyager is 
not extinct in the hearts of English- 
men; that British travellers are still 
found to whom Nazareth and Bethle. 
hem, the Mount of Olives and the Hill 
of Calvary, despite all the degradation 
which an idolatrous superstition has 
heaped upon them, have an interest 
more deep and solemn than invests 
the most exquisite remains of Grecian 
art, or the most majestic memorials 
of E gyptian grandeur. 

From the silence of recent travel. 
lers, we fear that the marvellous sta- 
tue described in the following passage, 
with its symbol expression of myste- 
rious symp: ithy between the inanimate 
material and the fallen Roman e mpire, 
has ere this time disappeared :— 


“ Before that church (that of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople) is the image of Justinian, 
the Emperor, covered with gold ; and he sat 
upon an horse y-crowned. And he was 
wont to hold a round apple of gold in his 
hand; but it is fallen out thereof. And men 
say there that it is a token that the Em- 
peror hath lost a great part of his lands and 
of his lordshiips: for he was wont to be Em- 
peror of Romania and of Greece; of all 
Asia the less; of the land of Syria; of the 
land of Judea, in the which is Jerusalem ; 
and of the land of Egypt, of Persia, of 
Arabia. But he hath lost all but Greece, 
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and that land only he holds, And men 
would many times put the apple into the 
image's hand again; but it would not hold it. 
This apple betokeneth the lordship that he 
had over all the world that is round. And 
the other hand he lifteth up against the East, 
in token to menace the misdoers.”—p. 8. 


This is but one out of many pas- 
sages expressive of that idea which 
presents itself as pervading, under va- 
rious forms, the whole circle of medize- 

val belief—the idea of an occult, uni- 
versal, and ever-prevalent sympathy 
between nature and man; the same 
general thought which, at first, simply 
linking together the individual star 
and the individual life, ultimately de- 
generates into the fatalistic extrava- 
gances of the judicial astrology, which 
subjec ted that individual life to the 
waxing and waning of the star. It is 
more than questionable whether any be- 
lief has ever generally prevailed among 
men, which has not contained infolded 
in it the germ of some great truth. 
Indeed it seems that of every truth 
a dim and confused intuition precedes 
ordinarily by many centuries, the full 
scientific discovery and exposition. 
We know not whether such aspects 
of this once prevalent belief as that 
grand old dream of stellar association 
and sympathy shall ever, under any 
form whatever, be scientific: ully ap- 
proven; but there are many indica- 
tions of our present science tending 
to assure us of an occult sympathy 
between nature and man, extending 
far beyond those first fantastic expres- 
sions of it, and urging on every think- 
ing mind the wisdom and the justice 
ot the sentiment of one whose words 
may well claim all respect: ‘* There are 
errors which no wise man will treat 
with derision, lest they should be the 
reflection of some great truth yet be- 
low the horizon.” 

One other legend from Sir John, 
ere we pass to other subjects. It shall 
be one illustrating that belief in the 
immmediate presence and operation 
of the Divine hand on behalf of as. 
sailed innocence or against assailing 
wrong, which, in times or countries 
when faith is comparatively young and 
uninformed, comes in place of that 
higher faith which identifies the un- 
varied and universal presence of infi- 
nite holiness, working out through all 
appearances, in calm and steadfast su- 
premacy, its own perfect and unvaried 
ends :— 
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ROSES FIRST CAME INTO THE 
WORLD. 

“ Between the city (of Bethlehem) and 
the church is the field floridus—that is to 
say, the field flourished. Forasmuch as a 
fair maiden was blamed with wrong, and 
was slandered, that she had done fornica- 
tion, for which cause she was doomed to the 
death, and to be burnt on that place, to the 
which she was led. And as the fire began 
to burn about her, she made her prayers to 
our Lord that, as certainly as she was not 
guilty of that sin, that He would help her, and 
make it to be known to all men of His merci- 
ful grace. And when she had thus said, she 
entered into the fire: and anon was the fire 
quenched and out: and the brands that were 
burning became red rose-trees; and the 
brands that were not kindled became white 
rose-trees, full of roses. And these were 
the first rose-trees and roses, both red and 
white, that ever any man saw. And thus 
was that maiden saved by the grace of God. 
And therefore is that field called the field of 
God flourished, for it was full of roses.” — 
p. 69. 


“ TOW 


As true an account of the first ap- 
pearance of the queenly flower on 
earth, and as worthy of its own serene 
and unworldly be: ~awuty, as the most 
poetical that Grecian fable ever con- 
ceived. Nor do we think the flower 
will be robbed of a single charm 7 
the eyes of our fair readers, by 
being thus presented to them as the 
symbol of divine acquittal, and pro- 
tection in her extremest need, vouch- 
safed to the nameless fair maiden who 
was thus falsely slandered and un- 


justly doomed to die. 


We must not, however, forget that 
Sir John is a traveller, as well as a 
narrator of tales and legends—a tra- 
veller through lands, for ‘the most part, 
now comparatively familiar, but then 
rarely visited by the foot of a stranger. 
Whither shall ‘we first journey with 
him? Much of his book is neces- 
sarily a mere itinerary ; its catalogue 
of names relieved by occasional curious 
notices of customs, national character, 
or religious belief, or interspersed with 
such wild legends as that of Ypocras’s 
(Hippocrates’) daughter, occupying her 
island realm in the guise of a dragon 

a hundred fathoms Tong, and waiting 
in weariness and sorrow for the knight 
whose adventurous kiss shall restore 
her to her proper form, and who shall 
thereon possess herself, her realm, and 
all her treasures. Many of these no- 
tices, we may remark, are even to the 
present time sufliciently accurate, to 
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satisfy the most sceptical reader that 
the knight really passed through the 
lands he describes ; and this approven 
credibility regarding things we can 
now certify, makes it the more desir- 
able that modern travellers should make 
diligent search for sach mysteries of na- 
ture as that described in the following 
passage :— 


“ Beside the city of Akoun runneth a little 
river that is called Balon: and there nigh is 
the fosse of Mennon, that is all round ; and 
it is a hundred cubits of largeness, and it is 
all full of gravel, shining white, of the 
which men make fair glass and clear. And 
men came from far by water in ships, and by 
land with carts, for to take of that gravel, 
And though there be never so much taken 
away thereof on the day, at morrow it is 
as full again as ever it was; and that is a 
great marvel. And there is evermore great 
wind in that fosse, that stirreth evermore 
the gravel, and maketh it trouble. And if 
any man do therein any manner of metal, it 
turneth anon to glass; and the glass that is 
made of that gravel, if it be done again 
into the gravel, it turneth anon into gravel 
as it was first ; and, therefore, some men say 
that it is a whirlpool of the gravelly sea.”— 
p. 32. 


Where or what the gravelly sea is, 
we must leave to more accomplished 
geographers to determine. We can 
only say of the whole, with Sir John 
himself, that ‘it is great marvel ;” and 
repeat our hope that our Syrian tra- 
vellers will make search for the fosse 
of Mennon. 

Were it not that California and 
Australia threaten us with a complete 
glut of gold, it might also be advisable 
to send out an expedition in search of 
the isle Taprobane, and of the ‘hills 
of gold that pismires keep.” The la- 
bour, or rather the subtlety required 
for securing the precious metal in the 
last case, seems very different from 
that which is demanded either at the 
Sacramento or at Bathurst :— 


“In the isle also of this Taprobane are 
hills of gold that pismires keep full dili- 
gently, and they fine the pure gold, and 
cast away the impure. And these pismires 
are great as hounds, so that no man dare 
come to the hills, for the pismires would 
assail him and devour him anon ; so that no 
man may get of that gold but by great 
sleight. And, therefore, when it is great 
heat, the pismires rest them in the earth 
from prime of the day unto noon; and then 
the folk of the country take camels, drome- 
daries, and horses, and other beasts, and go 
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thither, and charge them in all haste that 
they may. And after that, they flee away 
in all haste that they may, ere the pismires 
come out of the earth. And in other times 
when it is not so hot, and the pismires rest 
them not in the earth, then they get gold 
by this subtlety : they take mares that have 
young colts or foals, and lay upon the mares 
void vessels made therefor; and these be all 
open above, and hang low to the earth; 
and then they send forth the mares for 
to pasture about those hills, and withhold 
the foals with them at home. And when 
the pismires see those vessels, they leap in 
anon; and they have this nature, that they 
let no thing be empty among them but anon 
they fill it; be it what manner of thing 
that it may, and so they fill these vessels with 
gold. And when that the folk suppose that 
the vessel is full, they put forth anon the 
young foals, and make them to neigh after 
their dams; and then, anon, the mares re- 
turn towards their foals with their charges 
of gold; and then men discharge them, and 
get gold anew by this subtlety.”—p. 301. 


A subtlety so simple, that it becomes 
somewhat puzzling to understand the 
motives for the discovery of America, 
and the labours bestowed on the mines 
of gold and silver there, with such a 
parently unlimited supplies so cule 
accessible, and with these kind-hearted 
pismires, like Nature, *‘abhorrent of a 
vacuum,” to work the mines and even 
to fine the produce. 

From every land, in every age, 
many a yearning has turned toward 
that terrestrial paradise, that dwelling- 
place of primeval innocence, of whic 
almost every nation has preserved tra- 
dition less or more obscure. Few we 
think, but will feel the quiet pathos of 
the simple words with which the 
knight of St. Alban’s prefaces his nar- 
rative of all he had heard regarding 
the realm so often sought, so undis- 
covered and unreached still :— 


“Of Paradise cannot I speak properly, 
for I was not there. It is far beyond; and 
also J was not worthy. But as I have heard 
say of wise men beyond, I shall tell you 
with good will. Paradise terrestrial, as wise 
men say, is the highest place of earth that 
is in all the world ; and it is so high, that it 
toucheth nigh to the circle of the moon 
where the moon maketh her turn. Forit is so 
high, that the flood of Noah might not cometo 
it, that would have covered all the earth of 
the world all about and beneath, save Paradise 
only alone. And this Paradise is enclosed 
all about with a wall, and man know not 
whereof itis; for the wall is covered all 
over with moss as it seemeth. And it seem- 
eth not that the walls is stone of nature, 
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And that wall stretcheth from the south to 
the north; and it hath not but one entrance, 
that is closed with burning fire, so that no 
man that is mortal may dare to enter. And 
in the most high place of Paradise, even in 
the middle place, is a well that casteth forth 
the four floods that run by diverse lands. 

» « »« « »« And men say that all the 
sweet waters of the world above and be- 
neath take their beginning of the well of Pa- 
radise, and out of that well all waters come 
and go. . . . And you shall understand 
that no man that is mortal may approach 
to that Paradise. For by land no man may 
go, for wild beasts that are in the deser 
and for the high mountains and great huge 
rocks, that no man may pass by for the dark 
places that are there, and that many. And 
by the rivers may no man go, for the water 
runneth so rudely and so sharply, because 
that it runneth - ywn so outrageously from 
the high places above, that it runneth in so 
great waves that no oil may row nor sail 
against it. Many great lords have essayed 
with great will many times for to pass by those 
rivers toward Paradise, with full great com- 
panies; but they might not speed on their 
voyage; and many died for weariness of 
rowing against the strong waves ; and many 
of them became blind, and many deaf, for 
the roar of the waters; and some were pe- 
rished and lost within the waves. So that 
no man may approach to that place without 
special grace of God. So that of that place 
I can say to you no more.”—p. 303 


The sum, then, of the information 
given us by the knight regarding this 

rimeval iden, the object of many a 
Sesion dream and many a weary 
search, is, that it is unattainable. 
But is it not simply another showing 
of the infirmity with which mankind 
have ever, from amid present degrada. 
tion under the power of impiety and 
evil, looked back with longing to a state 
when this degradation was not, or for- 
ward with hope to a time when it should 
comparatively have ceased to be, that 
almost every nation has had its tradi- 
tion of a race over whom God was in 
verity king, and among whom truth and 
justice, purity and love, were still all- 
prevalent and supreme? Such fond 
dreams are ordinarily, we know, re- 


ferred to dim tradition of man’s brief 


state of primeval innocence: we are 
not sure but they might, in much 
greater degree, be referred to the in- 
herent yearning with which all of bet- 
ter life that remains in man craves 
such an actualised government of right 
and of God, aided by the faith inhe- 
rent, however dim and overclouded, 
that He who reigns in righteousness 


shall yet stand forth revealed in all 
hearts of men as the King of Righ. 
teousness as well as the King of Peace, 
The same inspiration which speaks with 
full, sure, unerring utterance through 
Isaiah or Ezekiel, and by them pro- 
claims a time when the very desert 
should rejoice and blossom as the 
rose, may have been struggling through 
man’s dimness of mind and hardness of 
heart in these cherished fancies of races 
or times comparatively untainted by 
evil, or greatly redeemed from it : and 
the faint tradition of the past may have 
been coalescing with faith in the Hol ly 
sovereignty of the unseen One, when 
their local habitation and name was 
given to these thoughts of a perfect 
reign of Astra upon earth. 

ir John, in common with every 
medieval traveller, has his account of 
such a race—a race keeping true, amid 
surrounding darkness and evil, to truth, 
and right, and God; fenced around 
as if by Divine care from the contami- 
nation around them, and guarded, too, 
from the oppression and invasion of 
tyranny. Who has not, at some period 
or other, had dreams of such a race, 
and turned to these dreams for a mo- 
ment from the weary and heavy de- 
spondency the as pect of the present 
may have awakened? And who will 
refuse to turn again to them as they 
are shadowed out in the pages of the 
early voyager? 


‘Beyond that isle is another isle, great, 
and good, and plenteous, where be good 
folk and true, and of good living after their 
belief, and of good faith; and albeit 
that they be not Christened, and have 
no perfect law, yet, nathless of natural 
law, they are full of all virtne, and they 
eschew all vices, and all malices, and all sins. 
For they be not proud, nor covetous, nor 
envious, nor wrathful, nor gluttons, nor leche- 
rous: nor do they to no man other than they 
would that men did to them; and in this 
point they fulfil the Ten Commandments of 
God. And they lie not and swear not for 
none occasion ; but they say simply yea and 
nay. . . . In that isle is nor thief, 
nor murderer, nor common woman, nor poor 
beggar; nor ever was man slain in that 
country. And because they be so true and 
so rightful, and so full of all good conditions, 
they never were grieved with tempests, nor 
with thunder, nor with lightning, nor with 
hail, nor with pestilence, nor with war, nor 
with hunger, nor with none other tribulation, 
as we be many times for our sins, They 
believe well in God that made all things, and 
Him they worship. And they prize not 
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earthly riches, and so they be all right full. 
And they live full ordinately, and so soberly 
in meat and drink that they live right long, 
and the most part of them die without sick- 
ness, when nature faileth them for age. . . 

“Another isle there is, that men call 
Oxedrate, and another that men call Gyno- 
sophe, where there is also good folk and full 
of good faith ; and they hold for the most 
part the good conditions, and customs, and 
good manners as men of the country above- 
said ; but they all go naked.” 


Passing over, as too long for extract, 
the touching and beautiful answers by 
whic +h theinhs abitants of these happy is sles 
turned aside from them the arms of the 
all-conquering ‘ Alisandre,” we turn 
to Sir John’s own comments on the 
whole; for the spirit of simple- hearted 
and thoroughly Christian piety and love 
they breathe will, we think, induce our 
readers to regard him in far higher 
light than as the mere credulous or 
romancing voyager. Indeed we shall 
here say, once for all, that despite all 
the marvels which he narrates or de- 
scribes, many of them in the capacity 
of an actual eye-witness, there is a 
tone of simple good faith and truthful. 
ness pervading all his book that, in 
our estimation, withdraws him utterly 
from the Sinbad or Munchausen ca- 
tegory :— 


* Albeit that these folk have not the articles 
of our faith as we have, nathless for their 
good faith natural, and for their good inten- 
tion, I trow full that God loveth them, and 
that God takes their service to gree, as He 
did of Job that was a Paynim, and held 
him for His true servant. And, therefore, 
albeit that there be many diverse laws in the 
world, yet I trow that God loveth always them 
that love Him andserve Him meekly in truth; 
and specially them that despise the vain 
glory of this world, as this folk do, and as 
Job also did ; and, therefore, saidour Lord, by 
the mouth of Ozee, the prophet: ‘Ponam eis 
multiplices leges meas ;’ and also, in another 
place, * Qui totum orbem subdit suis legibus ; 
and also our Lord saith in the Gospel, ‘ Alias 
oves habeo qui non sunt ex hoc ovili;’ that is 
to say, that He had other servants than those 
that be under Christianlaw. . . And, 
therefore, say I of this folk that be so 
true and so faithful, that God loveth them, 
for He hath among them many of the pro- 
phets, and alway hath had. And in these 
isles they prophesied the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. how he should be born 
of a maiden, three thousand years or more or 
our Lord was born of the Virgin Mary. And 
they believe well in the incarnation, and that 


full perfectly ; but they know not the man- 
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ner, how He suffered His passion and death 
for us.”—p. 291, et seg. 


It is a fair picture, and one toward 
which the heart well may yearn from 
amid the gathering darkness of evil 
and storming of revolution all around. 
Will any, however, who have realised 
in any degree the divine significance 
and worth of that life of universal 
struggle which is appointed to man 
on the earth, envy the life here de- 
scribed of apparent release from all 
struggle, or desire that it was other. 
wise ordained than that man, whether 
as the individual or the race, should 
tread that path which, though steep, 
and rough, and toilsome, is upward 
too ? 

But all in Sir John’s world is not 
thus bright and beautiful ; there is a 
dark side of the picture with him even 
as there is with us. We find a king- 
dom environed with veritable and un- 
broken darkness, even as over these 
isles hovers a purer light than of the 
common earth :— 


“In that kingdom of Abcaz is a great 
marvel: for a province of the country, that 
hath well in circuit three journeys, that men 
call Hanyson, is all covered with darkness, 
without any brightness or light: so that no 
man may see there; neither any man dare 
enter therein. And, nathless, they of the 
country say that some time men hear voice 
of folk, and horses neighing, and cocks 
crowing. And men wot well that men dwell 
there ; but they know not what men. And 
they say that the darkness befel by miracle 
of God: for a cursed emperor of Persia, 
hight Saures, pursued all Christian men to 
destroy them, and to compel them to make 
sacrifice to his idols; and rode with great 
host, in all that ever he might, for to con 
found the Christian men. And then in that 
country dwelled many good Christian men, 
the which left all their goods, and would 
have fled into Greece; and when they were 
on a plain hight Megon, aron this cursed 
emperor, met with them with his host, for to 
have slain them and hewn them to pieces, 
And anon the Christian men kneeled to the 
ground, and made their prayer to God to 
succour them; and anon a great, thick 
cloud came, and covered the emperor and all 
his host: and so they endure in that manner, 
that they may not go out on no side; and 
so shall they evermore abide in darkness 
till the day of doom, by the miracle of 
God. And then the Christian men went 
where they liked best, at their own pleasure, 
without letting of any creature—their ene- 
mies enclosed and confounded with darkness 
without any stroke.”—p. 259. 
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A fearful doom—more fearful far 
than that of that mysterious wan- 
derer who meets us in all early ro- 
mance and travel, flitting to and fro 
like an evil spirit under his curse of 
earthly immortality ; for he had at 
least the sunlight to gladden and the 
moon to lighten his dreary and com- 

anionless path, and his steps are not 

ymbound within the narrow circle of 
three journeys. Fearful, too, to the 
hearers must have been these sounds 
of human and social life breaking 
through the veil of terror and dark- 
ness, and speaking to them of that 
righteous judgment and that burden 
of unblessed immortality. 

Mr. Walpole has just brought home 
to us our latest tidings of that strange 
sect of the Assassins, once the terror ‘of 
the East, and still, it would appear, 
retaining their dark and fearful creed, 
and, at least to some extent, their 
mysterious usages. Let us see what 
this earlier ns arrator tells us of that 
Old Man of the Mountains, who has 
excited so much speculation, and given 
occasion to so much of learned re- 
search :— 


“Beside the isle of Pentexoire, is a 
great isle, long and broad, that men call 
Milsterak; and it is in the lordship of 
Prester John. In that isle is great plenty of 
goods. There was dwelling sometime a rich 
man, and it is not long since, and men 
call him Gatholonabes ; and he was full of 
craftiness and of subtle deceits; and he had 
a full fair castle, and a strong, in a moun- 
tain—so strong and so noble, that no man 
could devise a fairer nor a stronger. And 
he had let wall all the mountain about with 
a strong wall and a fair; and within those 
walls he had the fairest that any 
man might behold: and therein were trees, 
bearing all manners of fruits that any man 
might devise; and therein were also all 
manner ot virtuous herbs, of good smell; 
and all other herbs also that bear fair 
flowers. And he had also in that garden 
many fair wells; and beside the wells, he 
had let make also fair halls and fair cham- 
bers, depainted all with gold and azure. And 
there were in that place many divers things, 
and of beasts and birds, that sung full de- 
lectably, and moved by craft, that it seemed 
that they were quick. And he had also in that 
garden all manner of birds and of beasts that 
any man might think on for to have play or 
disport to behold them. And he had also in 
that garden the fairest damsels that might 
be found under the age of fifteen years, and 
the fairest young striplings that men might 
get of that same age; and all they were 
clothed in clothe of gold full richly ; and 
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he said that they were angels. And he had 
let make also three wells, fair and noble, 
and all environed with stone of jasper, of 
crystal, diapered with gold, and set with 
precious stones and great orient pearls, 
And he had made a conduit under earth, so 
that the three wells, at his list, one should 
run milk, another wine, and another honey. 
And that place he called paradise. And 
when that any knight that was hardy and 
noble came to see this royalty, he would 
lead him into his paradise, and show him 
these wonderful things, and the marvellous 
and delicious songs of divers birds, and the 
fair damsels, and the fair wells of milk, wine, 
and honey, plenteous running. And he 
would make divers instruments of music to 
sound in a high tower, so merrily that it 
was joy for to hear; and no man should see 
the craft thereof: and those, he said, were 
angels of God, and that place was Paradise, 
that God had promised to his friends, saying, 
‘ Dabo vobis terram fluentem lacte et melle.’ 
And then would he make them to drink of 
certain drink, whereof anon they should be 
drunken. And then would they think greater 
delight than they had before; and then he 
would say to them that, if they would die for 
him and for his love, after their death they 
should come to his paradise ; and after that, 
yet should he put them in a fairer paradise, 
where they should see the God of Nature vi- 
sibly in his majesty and in his bliss. And 
then would he show them his intent, and say 
to them that, if they would slay such a lord 
or such a man, that was his enemy or con- 
trarious to his pleasure, that they should 
not dread to do it, and to be slain therefor 
themselves; for, after death, he would put 
them into another paradise, that was an 
hundred fold fairer than any of the others.” 


—pD. 277. 


We are almost tempted to transcribe 
from Thalaba, Southey's poetic render- 


ing of the same historic reality ; but 
the passage must be too familiar to 
most of our readers to render this ne- 

cessary. It is curious, however, to find 
how correct in all the main particulars 
given, is Sir John’s account of a sect, 
or rather of a leader, who succeeded in 
shrouding himself and his proceedings 
in such a depth of mystery, that mo- 
dern enlightenment had, until the ela- 
borate researches of Ven Hammer and 
others, come to regard him as a mere 
myth or a bugbear | of medizeval nurse- 
ries. The rock and castle of Alamut, the 
stronghold of that terrible chief; the 
temptations by which he won his vota- 
tries, and the promises by which he 
hound them ; the peculiar nature of the 
services which he required of them, 
and of the method of his warfare, are 
all described. very much in the terms 
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which modern research has elucidated. 
And though that which gives this 
strange sect, perhaps, the most terri- 
ble interest_—the extraordinary reli- 
gious creed entertained by it—is hardly 
alluded to, can we wonder at this, when 
even Von Hammer was rather con- 
strained to guess at this, than able in 
any degree to certify it? Strangely 
does it “mark the immutability of sect 
and institution in that East, where 
kingdoms and dynasties are even so 
swilt to change and pass utterly away, 

that during four centuries this strange 

secret sect has held its ground against 
all the efforts made by the mightiest 
powers that arose for its utter extirpa- 
tion; still, there is every reason to 
i maintains all the essential pe- 
culiarities of its fearful creed; and 
even, if Mr. W alpole’ s estims ate, as to 
its present votaries, is correct, stands 
as to numbers very much where it did 


at the time when it was the terror of 
to some extent, of 


the East, and, 
Christendom, too. 

One of the most remarkable passages 
in a book, certainly i in many respects 
remarkable, occurs ina chapter headed 
“‘ How the earth and the sea be of 
round form and shape, by proof of the 
star that is called Antartic, that is fixed 
in the south.” It is, however, too long 
to extract. If the views propounded 
in it are original, they certainly entitle 
Maundeville to take high place among 
scientific and philosophic reasoners ; 
and, even supposing the general bent 
of them to have been derived from 
others, the thorough mastery he shows 
of the whole subject would still ex- 
hibit him as a man of no ordinary 
acuteness and precision of induction. 
From the facts that the traveller, as he 
recedes from the north, reaches a 
point when the pole-star, or load-star 
as he calls it, of the northern he- 
misphere sinks altogether below the 
horizon ; that another star in the south 
takes its place, as the fixed point 
around which the heavens appear to 
revolve, and that this Antartic star ap- 
proaches the zenith the more the jour- 
neyings southward is continued, he 
infers that the earth is round, argues 
the perfect possibility of its being so 
circumnavigated and circumambulated 
that the traveller should return to 
the point whence he set out; endea- 
vours to fix the point antipodal to Eng- 
land; and even asserts, that the com- 
plete circumnavigation of the earth had 
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been accomplished, and one voyager 
had returned to the land whence he 
sailed, though he himself knew it not, 
being again driven to sea by a storm 
after he had heard the sound of his 
native tongue. Soundly, too, does he 
argue against the objection anticipated 
to such a view, that our antipodal 
fellows would be liable to fall off into 
space. Though he can give no account 
of the reason why this result should not 
ensue, further than that implied in his 
quotation, *‘ therefore, saith our Lord 
God, non timeas me, qui suspendi ter- 
ram ex nihilo ?”—he urges the perfectly 
legitimate plea, that the cause which is 
adequate to retain the earth and the 
sea from falling to the firmament, 
must be more than adequate for the 
corresponding retaining of men. 

Very remarkable, too, in another 
way, are the notices of natural history 
human, animal, and vegetable, scat- 
tered throughout his volume. We 
cannot help feeling grateful that very 
many of the tribes and races he de- 
scribes, as well as of the vegetable and 
animal productions he enumerates, 
have eluded the search of modern tra- 
veilers, as otherwise nought else can 
be anticipated, than that the entire 
press of our country would be absorbed 
in the publishing books of travels, to 
the exclusion of all other literature 
whatsoever. <A few of these notices, 
strung together at random, must suf. 
fice as samples of the rest. We wish 
we could transfer along with them the 
authentic likenesses of many of these 
wonders, with which Mr. Halliwell’s 
edition, following the early MSS., is 
enriched. ‘There is one gem in par- 
ticular, representing our old friend the 
griflin, with solemn gravity bearing a 
full-armed knight and his horse to her 
expectant and “hungry brood, that well 
might have won the artist an immor- 
tality of fame. We trust, however, 
that the description will suffice to in- 
duce all our readers to echo the oft- 
repeated and quaintly-simple expres- 
sion of Sir John himself, ‘* which is 
grete merveylle :”— 


‘*¢ All the men and the women of that isle 
(Nacumera) have hounds’ heads, and they 
be called Cynocephali; and they be full rea- 
sonable and of good understanding, save that 
they worship an ox for their god, and if 
they take any man in battle, anon they eat 
him.” 

“In that isle (Silba), is a great mountain, 
and in the mid place of that mountain, is a 
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great lake in a full fair plain, and there is 
great plenty of water. And they of the 
country say that Adam and Eve wept upon 
that mountain a hundred years, when they 
were driven out of Paradise ; and that water, 
they say, is of their tears, for so much water 
thes wept that made the aforesaid lake.” 

“In one of these isles be folk of great 
stature, as giants, and they be hideous to 
look on; and they have but one eye, and 
that is in the middle of the front ; and they 
eat nothing but raw flesh and raw fish. And 
on another isle towards the south, dwell folk 
of foul stature and of cursed kind, that have 
no heads, and their eyes are in their shoul- 
ders. And in another isle are folk that have 
the face all flat, all plain, without nose, and 
without mouth, but they have two small 
holes all round instead of their eyes, and 
their mouth is flat also, without lips. And, 
in another isle (we presume as compensating 
balance to the last), are folk of foul fashion 
and shape, that have the lip above the 
mouth so great, that when they sleep in the 
sun they cover all the face with that lip. . . 
And in another isle are fulk that have great 
ears and long, that hang down to their knees. 
And in another isle are folk that have horses’ 
feet ; and they are strong, and mighty, and 
swift runners, for they take wild beasts with 
running, and eat them. And in another isle 
are folk that go upon their hands and feet like 
beasts, and they are all skinned and fea- 
thered ; and they will leap as lightly into 
trees, and from tree to tree, as they were 
squirrels or apes.” 


Nearly as varied, miscellaneous, and, 
we fear, unmanageable a collection of 
subjects, to be, as we are told these 
all are, under one sovereign, as those 
who acknowledge the sway of our own 
most gracious Queen. : 


**In Ethiope are folk that have but one 
foot, and they go so fast that is marvel; 
and the foot is so large that it shadow. ‘h 
all the body against the sun when they 
will lie and rest them.” 

“At the foot of that Mount (Polombe) 
is a fair well and a great, that haih the 
odour and savour of all spices ; and at every 
hour of the day he changeth his odour and 
his savour diversely ; and whoso drinketh 
three times fasting of the water of that well 
he is whole of all manner of sickness that 
he hath; and they that dwell there and 
drink often of that well, they never have 
sickness, and they seem always young. 
Some men call it the well of youth; for 
they that often drink thereof seem always 
young, and live without sickness.” 


So often sought of old—sought even 
till natural youth passed into old age, 
and weakness, and death—has this foun- 
tain of youth been but seen and quaffed 


by the one English pilgrim, and then 
retired once more into its obscurity ? 
or is it that men have grown wiser 
now, and, entering so far into the 
spirit of him who said **I would not 
live always,” cease to seek those wa- 
ters which once they dreamed should 
retain to them not only earthly life, 
but the stormy turbulence, the vague 
and restlessaimings of perpetual youth? 

Equally striking are many of the 
notices of animal and vegetable life 
supplied us by Sir John. We hear of 
two-headed geese, of birds without 
feathers, but furnished with wool like 
sheep: of snow-white lions, great and 
mighty ; of crowned or crested ser- 
pents that walk upright upon their 
feet; of wild swine, many-coloured, 
and great as English oxen; of the 
fearful, yet graceful odenthos, with 
black head and ‘three long horns 
trenchant in front, sharp as a sword,” 
a *‘ full felonous beast that chaseth and 
slayeth” even the mighty elephant ; of 
nameless six-legged monsters, combi- 
ning the bear, the lion, and the boar; 
of mice against which even the prow- 
ess of the far-famed Whittingtonian 
cat had been in vain, for they were 
great as hounds; and altogether of 
marvels so numerous and majestic, 
compared with our modern pigmy ani- 
mal creation, as may well suggest the 
question to the political economists, 
what causes have wrought out the 
great degeneracy now apparent in the 
tribes of quadrupeds, reptiles, and 
birds? Conclusive evidence against 
the development theory seems also af- 
forded by the hippopotamus, as we 
find from Sir John that little more 
than four centuries ago it was half 
man and half horse, and we believe that 
now it bas not only put off every trace 
of humanity, but even of equinity too. 

In the vegetable kingdom we find, 
as micht have been expected, the 
roasted lamb tree flourishing and pro- 
ductive in Tartary; the apples of So- 
om mocking the eye with their hy- 
pocrisy of outward beauty on the bor- 
ders of the Dead Sea; that mysteri- 
ous oak of Mamre, which dried up at 
the moment of the Crucifixion, but still 
abidesin strength, and shall yet, accord- 
ing to Sir John, reassume all its beauty 
and majesty of life ; andour own British 
barnacle, the tree ‘that beareth a 
fruit that become birds flying, and 
those that fall to the water live, and 
those that fall to the earth die anon— 
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and they are right good to man’s 
meat.” The mineral world has its 
profusion of marvels too: the far- 
famed rock of adamant, which would 
greatly perplex and confuse the navi- 
gation of our iron-built clippers and 
steamers, since iron nails and bolts 
started from their places in the ribs of 
the ships of old at the beck of its mys- 
terious powers;. stones and 
of marvellous virtues and wondrous 
beauty, the latter often  self-lumi- 
nous and light-diffusing, like stars of 
heaven; wells, and rivers, and seas, 
of strangest habitudes; and always and 
everywhere rocks and shores, moun- 
tains and plains, possessed of a sensi- 
bility to human presence and doings 
which we fear they have in our dege- 
nerate days greatly if not wholly lost. 
From this inviting subject, however, 
we must turn away to one that more 
fully still 
ancient as compared with the dull rou- 
tine of modern travel. 

We have claimed for Sir John Maun- 
deville the merit of dauntlessness ; 
how many of our modern 


gems 


tourists 
would, believing all that he fully be- 
lieved regarding it, have dared the 
terrors of the ** valley perilous,” armed 
with no other weapon than the faith 
which could alone prevail therein ?— 
“ Beside that isle of Mistorak, upon the 
left side, nigh to the river of Phison, is a 
marvellous thing. There is a vale between 
the mountains that dureth nigh four miles, 
and some men call it the vale enchanted ; 
some the vale of devils 
ley perilous. In that vale hear men often 
great tempests and thunders, and great 
murmurs and noises, all days and nights ; 
and great noise as it were sound of tabours 
and trumpets, as though it were of a great 
feast. ‘This vale is all full of devils, and 
hath been always; and men say that it is 
one of the entries of hell. In that vale is 
great plenty of gold and silver; wherefore 
many misbelieving men, and many Christian 
men also, go in often here for to have of the 
treasure that is there; but few come again, 
neither of the misbelieving men nor of the 
Christian men neither, for they are anon 
strangled of devils. And in the middle 
place of that vale, under a rock, is an head 
and visage of the devil bodily, full horrible 
and dreadful to see: and it showeth not but 
the head to the shoulders. But there is no 
man in the world so hardy, Christian men 
nor other, but that he would be a-dread for 
to behold it ; and it would seem him to die 
for dread, so is it hideous to behold. For he 
beholdeth every man so sharply, with dread- 
ful eyes that are evermore moving and 
sparkling as fire, and changeth and stareth 


; and some the val- 
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so often in diverse manner, with so horrible 
countenance, that no man dare approach 
towards him. And cometh out 
, and stink, and fire, and so much abo- 
n ion, that hardly any man may endure. 
But the good Christian men that are stable 
in the faith enter well without peril. But 
albeit that that they are without peri], yet, 
nevertheless, they are not without dread, 
when that they see the devils visibly and 
bodily all about them, that make many di- 
verse assaults and menances in air and earth, 
and affright them with strokes of thunder- 
blasts and of tempests. When my 
fellows and I were in that vale, we were in 
great thought whether that we durst put our 
bodies in adventure to go in or not in the 
protection of God, and some of our fellows 
accorded to enter, and some not. So there 
were with us two worthy men, Minor 
friars, that were of Lombardy, that said that 
if any man would enter, they would go on 
with us. And when they had said so, wpon 
the gracious trust of God and of them, I 
made every man to be shriven and commu- 
nicate; and then we entered fourteen per- 
sons, but at our going out we were but nine. 
And so we wist never whether that our fellows 
were lost or else turned again for dread ; but 
we saw them never after. And thus we 
passed that perilous vale, and found therein 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and 
jewels great plenty, both here and there as 
it seemed ; but whether it was as it seemed 
I wot not; for I touched none, because that 
the devils are so subtle to make a thing seem 
otherwise than it is for to deceive mankind ; 
and therefore I touched none; and also be- 
eause [ would not be put out of my devo- 
tion; but I was more devout then than 
ever I was before or after, and all for dread of 
fiends that I saw in diverse figures ; and also 
for the great multitude of dead bodies that 
I saw there lying by the way by all the vale, 
as though there had been a battle between 
two kings and the mightiest of the country, 
and the greater part had been discomfited 
and slain. And I trow that hardly any 
country hath so many pepole within it as 
lay slain in that vale, as we thought; the 
which was an hideous sight to see. And I 
marvelled much that they were so many, 
and the bodies all whole without rotting. 
But I trow that the fiends made them to 
seem so whole, without rotting. And many 
of them were in habit of Christian men; but 
I trow well that it were of such as went in 
for avarice of the treasure that was there, 
and had overmuch feebleness in faith; so 
that their hearts might not endure in the 
belief for dread. And, therefore, were we 
the more devout a great deal; and yet were 
we ofttimes cast down, and beaten down to 
the hard earth by winds, and thunders, and 
tempests ; but evermore God of his grace help- 
ed us; and so we passed that perilous vale 
without peril and without eneumbrance. 
Thanks be Almighty God.”—p. 280. 


from him 
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Was the “ inspired tinker” acquaint- 
ed with the itinerary of Sir John, or 
with this perilous passage in it? We 
could almost think it suggested to him 


the dark and fearful magnificence of 


his valley of the shadow of death, and 
the meeting of Christian and Apollyon 
face to face. One element of terror, 


however, there is in the narrative of 


the knight, which that of Bunyan 
wants. As we read how “ we entered 
fourteen persons, but at our going out 
we were but nine,” we see awful talons 
pertaining to yet more aw ful for ms 
stealing among the trembling band, 
and clutching the devoted five; for 
nothing can convince us that the other 
alternative, “ they turned again for 
dread,” was the true one. 

We have already expressed our be- 
lief in Maundeville’s general good faith 
and single ness of intention ; and, there- 
fore, we believe that whatever were the 
port he and his companions faced 
in this vale of devils, these actualities 
wore to him, both in anticipation and 
in encounter, the aspect he has ascribed 
to them. Are we not also called to 
believe that the armour wherein he 
sought to meet these unearthly perils, 
these visible manifestations of spiritual 
wickednesses, was, indeed, that which 
he represents it—the armour of faith 
and of a good conscience towards God ? 

One concluding extract we must give 
—the concluding words of Sir John’s 
record of his long pilgrimage through 
countries then strange, even by name, 
to most of his country men. They form 
his parting prayer on behalf of his 
readers; and we think our readers will 
admit with us that, out of the Volume 
of Inspiration itself, few prayers exist 
characterised by a more majestic sim- 
plicity of expression, more solemn re- 
verenee of feeling, or more condensed 
comprehensiveness of desire, than the 
words we quote :— 


“T beseech Almighty God, from whom all 
grace and goodness cometh, that He youch- 
safe, of His excellent mercy and abundant 


grace, to fulfil their souls with inspiration of 


the Holy Ghost, in making defence from all 
their ghostly enemies here in earth, to their 
salvation both of body and soul; to worship 
and thanking of Him that is three and one, 
without beginning and without ending ; that 
is without quality good, and without quantity 
great; that in all places is present, and all 
things containing; the which that no good- 
ness may amend, nor none evil impair ; that 
im perfect Trinity liveth and reigneth God, 


by all worlds and by all times. Amen, 
Amen, Amen.”—p. 316. 


Such are a few illustrations, taken 
almost at random from this early Eng- 
lish adventurer, of the romance of early 
travel. We return to the question 
with which we started—what of corres. 
a or equal romance has modern 

ravel to exhibit ? Fountains of youth 
a hills of gold, Anthropophagi and 
Cynoceph: li, lands of darkness and 
realms of light, all have disappeared 
from earth. ‘The very tradition of the 
earthly Eden, as a locality still exist- 
ent, has vanished from among men; 
and the great Asiatic kingdom of 
Prester John, so far as its local habi- 
tation can be determined, is now ruled 
through its chiefest provinces by a few 
English merchants, while his African 
counter part is proven to be as miser- 
able an imposture as ever existed on 
earth. What has our degenerate age 
to show for all these vanished dreams ? 
The dull realities of ocean steam-ships 
and iron railways, electrie telegraphs 
and Britannia bridges, omnibuses and 
bottled porter in the desert, and fort- 
nightly mails from the very heart of the 
gorgeous and mysterious Ynde of early 

travel; lands overrun by delicate 

women, that once were bey ond the 
reach of kings; privacies sacred 
through millennia to solemnity and 
mystery, invaded by curious Cockneys 
and chatteri ing Frenchmen. 

Have, then, the romance, the won- 
der, the terror, the mystery, disap- 
peared from earth? Nay, were not 
this to say that the solemnity, the 
wonder, the greatness, the mystery, 
have disappeared from the life of man? 
And can this ever be while he remains, 
as now he is, struggling onward and 
outward into his appointed sovereignty 
over the earth and the things of it; 
while he continues the battle assigned 
him on earth to assume his appointed 
place in the scheme of Him who gave 
him at first command, “ Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it ;” who pronounced on 
him the blessing in disguise, ‘‘ In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread?” Is it not rather that the 
wonder and mystery have to some 
extent changed their form—have been 
transformed from the accidents and 
accessories of man’s earthly habitation 
to man himself, and what he has begun 
to achieve in modifying and subju- 
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gating these accessories? Could Sir 
John Maundeville now return to earth, 
and become once more a wanderer 
from land to land, we may be well 
assured that his great marvels would 
be found among another class of phe- 
nomena than those on which his record 
chiefly dwells; that the home pheno- 
mena of man’s achievement would have 

mightier attraction for him than the 
physical splendours of the Great Cham, 
or the animal and vegetable monstrosi- 
ties of the torrid zone. 

We can well conceive that, to the 
first untaught and unexperienced 
savage who looked upon the ocean 
surging: its vast and unresting 
throes, it -umnahed the most oppres- 
sive thought his nature could receive 
of wonder and mystery. From the 
hour in which he launched forth upon 
- that majestic unknown in his rude and 
frail canoe, the wonder and the mys- 
tery are by so much transferred from 
it to him, and around him the romance 
begins to gather. He has begun to 
put forth, against that apparently re- 
sistless one, a power higher in kind 
than all that it can manifest ; a power 
destined yet to use it as his serv ant, and 
to transform its boundless plain into 
his pathway. He has in one direction 
begun to assume his delegated right of 
soverei gnty—of sovereignty over earth, 
and air, and sea, and all the dwellers 
in them; of sovereignty originated 
through the words spoken in the be- 
ginning, and leaping forth omnipo- 
tently into effect, «‘ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.” 

So is it in other directions too. As 
the first human hunter encountered, in 
the depths of old untrodden forests, 
the wild beasts that theretofore had pos- 
sessed these as their domain, his may 
have been the wonder and the terror 
as he gazed on these forms of tameless 
ferocity and giant strength. As they 
first fell in all their pride of power 
before him who had neither talons to 
seize, wings to overtake, nor teeth to 
rend them; who had alone the inven- 
tive genius which shaped out rude 
arrow or spear from bough of the 
nearest tree,—the wonder began to 
pass from them to him. In its rudest 
form he was assuming his lordship over 
them, and bringing them in subjection 
under him. He had yet to manifest 
this sovereignty in a higher and nobler 
= than this of dealing destruction 

orth among them; he had to reduce 
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them to become his servants, to dis- 
cipline them into acting as his at- 
tendants, to train them to do his bid- 
ding, and, perhaps more remarkable 
still, to discriminate those best capable 
of being turned to these accounts. But 
this also came in its time. 

In every direction this process bas 
been continuously going on from the 
beginning hitherto; with partial and 
local retrogressions, asthe great suc- 
cessive centres of religion and civilisa- 
tion fell back toward weakness and 
barbarism; but still with an onward 
pogpeaien in the general and aggre- 

gate result, which attests it to be part 
of a general scheme, ordained and car- 
rying out by a mightier than all created 
power,—this pr ocess of the transference 
of the romance, the wonder, the mys- 
tery from the environing phenomena, 
whether animate or inanimate, to man 
himself; of his becoming the central ob 
ject of this earthly creation—as power 
went forth progressively and increas~ 
ingly through him to subdue it under 
him, to call new powers into operation 
and subjection by modifying and re- 
combining existing ones, and to re- 
create the earthly accessories of his 
life around him, through the plastic 
might of that understanding which we 
have the highest authority for attri- 
buting to <¢ the i inspiration of the Al. 
mighty.” 

How far this process has to our own 
day gone on, there are indications all 
around us. These Atlantic and Pacific 
steamships, the existent result into 
which has determined the launching 
of that first rude canoe ; the locomotive 
withitsever growing capacities of power 
and speed; the electric telegraph, com- 
municating with unmeasurable interval 
between remotest points, and now 
through seas themselves; the cattle 
shows of Smithfield, attesting how deep 
has begun to penetrate man’s power of 
moulding to his will the very forms of 
the animal creation; the looms of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, the gigantic 
growth from the fig leaves once sewn 
together in the primeval paradise ; the 
steam-plough, the great germal substi- 
tution of the sweat of the mind for that 
ruder sweat of the brow, wherein man 
shall eat his bread to the end of time; 
these are some out of manifold and 
varied intimations of how far, down to 
our time, he has gone on to conquer. 
It is a cant with a certain class of 
minds to rail at these things, as not 

° 
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only in themselves unromantic and un- 
poetical, but as robbing earth, and air, 
and sea of all their romance, and 
abridging all their poetry. Those who 
£0 speak have yet to learn wherein the 
highest beauty of all things lies—in 
the association of the thing itself 
with man’s doings, struggles, and en- 
durances—and how much of these is 
represented in the last of the things we 
have named. How many minds have 
been shattered—how many hearts 
have broken, in accomplishing so 
far each of these results; how many 
throbbings of human anxiety, and 
pulsations of human triumph, and 
agonies of human disappointment, live 
in each of these stalworth and living 
facts, shall never be known till all 
secrets of time and earth are revealed. 
The Londoner, whose autumn ex- 
cursion but a few years ago reached, 
perhaps, to the Highlands of Scotl and, 
now stretches it with equal ease to 
Bethlehem and Calvary, or to Thebes 
and the Pyramids. Is there no ro- 
mance of travelin this? Is there one 
of all the wonders of Maundeville that 
will fairly stand beside it for a mo- 


ment? He, with all the voyagers of 


his age, tells us of many a marvel— 
marvels in nature, animate and inani- 
mate; marvels in art; marvels in hu- 
man polity and social existence ; mar- 
vels of mighty empires and far- stretch. 
ing sway. But all the barbaresque 
magnificence of these last would have 

been shattered, ere it could have ac- 
complished a tithe of this now familiar 


result. All these wondrous systems of 


polity, even accepting to the full her 
own accounts of them, are rude and 
superficial, compared to the subtle re- 
finements and far-stretching related- 
ness of those modern associations, 
through which such journeyings have 
been “made possible; and all those 
wonders in nature and art are thrown 
into the shade, beside those develop- 
ments of nature herself, through the 
subjugation and recombination of her 
powers, which have brought the dis- 
tant and almost inaccessible thus 
within easy and swift attainment. 
There is a romance of modern tra- 
vel higher in kind than all that ancient 
could boast, in the very means by 
which it is ace omplished, and the whole 
accessories of it. The steam-ship 
ploughing;the Red Sea, or daring the 


Atlantic or Pacific oceans; the railway 
penetrating the depths of American 
forests, and threatening the jungles of 
India ; the electric telegraph, in the 
mighty infancy of its mighty capabili- 
ties and possibilities ; ;—all have them. 
selves an interest, a romance, a mys- 
tery, certainly not inferior to all that 
their growing achievements bring so 
within our reach. They are so many 
indications, and most imposing ones, 
too, of that wonder and romance 
which, to the end, shall environ man 
himself; and whose deepest and most 
impressive aspects, as presented by na- 
ture, will ever be bound where she is 
most profoundly and strongly linked 
with the destinies and the ‘manifesta. 
tions of man. The romance of early 
travel distinctively consists in the as- 
pects which the earth presents, as 
still comparative ly unsubdued by man: 
that of modern is distinctively derived 
from the growing manifesté ations of 
that subjugation, as in progress, and 
from the contrasts continually being 
presented between these two condi. 
tions as locally and partially existent. 
There is no cause to regret the passing 
away of that earlier phase, while, in 
the indications of the latter, we can 
discern the progressive fulfilment of 
the noble anticipation of the father of 
inductive philosophy :—*‘ For man by 
the fall lost at once his state of inno- 
cence and his empire over creation ; 
both of which can be partially reco- 
vered, even in this life—the first by 
religion and faith, thesecond by the arts 
and sciences. For creation did not 
become entirely and utterly rebellious 
by the curse; but, in consequence of 
the Divine decree, ‘in the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat bread,’ she is 
compelled, by our labours, not assur- 
edly by our disputes or magical cere- 
monies, at length to afford mankind, 
in the same degree, its bread—that is 
to say, to supply man’s daily wants:’ 
and while all deepest and soundest 
philosophy , and all healthiest religious 
faith can identify, i in all physical ad- 
vancements, in steam-ships, locomo- 
tives, and telegraphs , and all the har- 
monious accessories of these, no inven- 
tion or craft of the devil’s, as some 
would have us believe, but one aspect 
of the coming of that divine kingdom 
on earth whose perfection is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy. 
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I, THE SERENADERS, 


In a clear winter night, when the 
stars twinkled in the dark blue sky as 
if shivering with cold, and the silvery 
moon was reflected by a thousand little 
mirrors of ice strewed over the surface 
of the ground, four young men, evi- 
dently well skilled in music, wandered 
through the streets of Vienna, stop- 
ping here and there, and singing quar- 
tettos for male voices. Each of them 
knew a certain young lady who, though 
far beyond the horizon of such poor 
devils, was yet the object of his youth- 
ful and ideal love, and under where 
windows, after having parteken of 
bottle or so of Tokay wine—for can- 
tores, singers, you know—amant, love 
—humores, something to drink—they 
boldly posted themselves, singing away 
most heartily, now cresendo, now 
smorzando, diminuendo, or ritardando, 
as the text and melody required or 
their feelings prompted ‘them. They 
were now singing before the house of 
Haydn’s divinity ; ; a circle of listeners 
was standing around them, and all the 
windows were thrown open, except the 
one which remained shut or even un- 
darkened by a listening shadow, in 
spite of the sweetest strains and most 
melodiously heart-rending appeals. 
Haydn, however, kept his temper, he 
even made some jokes on his misfor- 
tune, and, after one or two more un- 
successful trials, the four marched off 
to a certain wine-tavern, where, ac- 
cording to Haydn’s assertion, the best 
Tokay was sold that could be had in 
Vienna. Neither of them, however, 
did happen to have any money about 
him; nay, what is more, they were all 
considerably i in debt with Signor Pel- 
legrini, the well-beloved host. A ta- 
vern bill grows faster than anything in 
the world, not excepting a mushroom ; 
but Pellegrini was a man of great 
patience, who hoped that a time would 
arrive when he should be paid, and 
perchance—but this rather sanguine 
expectation he kept to himself—receive 
twice what under present circumstances 
it was impossible to obtain once. 


The four young people greeted the 
polite Italian in his mother tongue, 
and were received by him as kindly 
and respectfully as the éonflicting 
feelings within his breast would allow. 
Pellegrini held the opinion that a well- 
behaved man ought to control and 
repress his feelings, and Pellegrini 
wished to be a well-behaved man, as 
every tavern-keeper should. 

The quartetto, whose prospects from 
within and from without were equally 
unpromis ing, nevertheless sat down ap- 
parently in excellent spirits, though 
neither of them could altogether con- 
ceal that something was weighing hea- 
vily upon his mind. The -y commenced 
to drink of the inspiriting wine of Hun- 
gary ; still now the one and now the 
other would allow a sigh, and an irre- 
pressible “oh, dear!” to escape his 
lips. 

‘* But what miserable wretches are 
all of us this night,” at last broke out 
one of them, whose name was Anselm. 
“I'd rather sit in company with three 
pug dogs than with such bad comforters 
as you.” 

*¢ You are right 


,” replied Augustin, 
who sat next to him, * we are nothing 
to-night.” 

** Yet we shall or ought to be some- 


thing, one day,” said a third, whom 
they called Florian. 

“* Certainly !” exclaimed Haydn, ‘if 
we are not already now something. 
That there is something in us no one 
can deny; therefore, boys, fill your 
glasses, and let’s be merry. Here's to 
a happy, cheerful mind! I tell you, 
death puts an end to everything. This 
life certainly is nothing—a most mi- 
serable nothing ; but still it is beau- 
tiful.” 

“If we hadn’t our Haydn amongst 
us,” cried the others, touching their 
glasses, and drinking to his he valth, ‘it 
were better we hanged ourselves, as 
we are, upon the nearest tree, or, ra- 
ther, shot ourselves, for this is, after 
all, a more noble and manly death, 
provided one hits the right place.” 
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This, of course, was not spoken by 
all three at once, but each of them 
threw in a word or two. 

At this moment Pellegrini’s daugh- 
ter, a dark-haired and dark-eyed beau- 
ty, of the most wonderful figure made 
her appearance. Haydn at once rose 
and presented her with a newly-com- 
posed ballad, for she was musical as 
well as beautiful. He received a few 
kind words in return, and one—only 
one—but such a look as made him for- 
get all his other misfortunes. 

«‘They have this day cut me up so 
dreadfully in the Musical Gazette,’ 
observed Augustin, “that I ought to 
despise myself. But I feel highly 
amused; I have laughed myself into 
fits at my divine reviewer. Long may 
he live, for he certainly is a great 
man!” 

The reviewer's health 
most enthusiastically. 

** And to me, this day, the manu- 
script of my last collection of songs 
has been returned,” said Anselm ; * it 
was to have made me arich man, at 
least for a few days, but—money is 
trash; I don’t care a fig whether I 
have it or not.” 

Atwhich words Signor Pellegrini sank 
into deep meditations, especially as An- 
selm, at the same time, called for another 
bottle of Tokay, for which, after such 
an expression of recklessness, there 
seemed no earthly chance of payment. 
Pellegrini, after a moment’s re flection, 
ne vertheless, plac ed the bottle upon the 
table; for one of his principles was, that 


was drunk 
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Day and night, morning and even- 
ing were all the same to the light- 
hearted, but hard-working, young 
Haydn; in many respects, however, 
the poor fellow was afraid of every new 
dawn of light, which was to lead him 
but too often into a new darkness. 
He therefore sometimes remained in 
bed longer than usual, fearing to meet 
the new day of the month, especially 
when a lawyer had summoned the ten- 
der-hearted, but conscientious young 
man to appear before him at ten o'clock 
in the morning. Even on such days, 
however, he would rise 
and after a short - ayer, wend his way 
to the man of the law, whom he would 
tell with childlike simplicity, that he 
was indeed unable to take up the bill just 
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a landlord should have confidence in 
his guests. 

** As for me,” s said Florian, ‘I'll give 
up composing altogether; not a bar— 
not a single note more will I write. 
I'll either become a peasant or chip 
wood. IfI only could lay hold of some 
pretty peasant girl, then I would 
plough, and sow, and thresh; for a 
peasant leads, at least, a better life than 
any of us musical galley-slaves.” 

Haydn,who had been absorbedin Pel- 
legrini’s daughter, now raised his voice : 

‘If the Emperor,” said he, ** would 
only, this moment, step in in disguise— 
which would be nothing uncommon— 
and listen to the que artetto which we 
now must necessarily sing to keep up 
our spirits, something might become of 
us in a very short time. “ However, al. 
though we have only Signor Pellegrini 
and his charming daughter for our au- 
dience, let us sing out bravely, as it 
the Emperor himself were there.” 

The quartetto, which was one of 
Haydn’s latest compositions, and which 
treated of love and wine, put the whole 
four into the best humour. They began 
to chat on musical matters ; joked, 
laughed, drank, sang again, and drank 
once more, till the | hour was far ad- 
vanced; when, with a mixed feeling of 
humilitation and pride—of dejection 
and glee, they squeezed themselves out 
of Signor Pellegrini's tavern, without 
offering to pay; “and hastened towards 
their respective abodes, situated, some 
four, some five stairs high, and some 
still nearer to heaven. 
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now, which he must have signed in a 
moment of madness, but that ‘he would 
pay as soon as he got money. The 
lawyer, of course, then commenced to 
threaten; but Haydn usually had but 
one reply: —‘‘Thave no money, dear sir, 
but only some mind and a body; ; please 
to dispose of both in any way you 
think proper.” On such days Haydn's 
tailor would rage and roar because his 
lawyer could get no money out of 
Haydn. At last he went to a sharper—- 
nay, the very sharpest advocatum diaboli 
in Vic nna, a certain Dr. Jagor (and 
t Jago), who promised | to leech 
the young y compose Tr in suc h a way as 
eflectu: ally to cure him of his non-pay- 
ing mania. 

Before this amiable monster poor 


secon 
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Haydn was summoned to appear after 
dinner at four o’clock. Most amiable 
was he in his first address, but as soon 
as he had put the question, whether 
Haydn was ready to take up the bill, 
and received the usual negative an- 
swer, he became at once a real mons- 
ter. — dn said to Dr. Jagor—a ras- 

sally, lean, dark and malicious dog of a 
lawyer— Dear Doctor, I have nothing 
to offer you but my poor person, which 
you may, in God’s name, commit to 
prison, and feed as long as it shall 
please you and your respected client, 
Mr. Windman (who, I must confess, 
has made out a most astonishing ac- 
count, in which I might find many 
things to correct, if I were quick at 
figures) ; but look, here is my purse, 
pay yourself out of it, if you can. 

eally, no man ought to be c: alled upon 
to do what is impossible.” 

«¢ But the impossible shall and must 
be made possible, on or before ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning!” said Dr. 
Jagor, with a look of satanic malice. 

sT hi ave not been able to earn any- 
thing,” replied Haydn, “though I 
have worked night ¢ and day;” and tears 
started in his eyes. 

‘*What is it to me, whether you 
work yourself to death?” exclaimed the 
heartless blood-sucker—*‘ such subter- 
fuges will no longer avail you. You 
must pay ; and if you have not satisfied 
Mr. Windman by ten o'clock to-morrow 
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‘‘One may paint, compose, and sing 
the very blue down from the sky,” phi- 
losophised Haydn the next morning, 
**these barbarians take no notice of it.” 
He was accustomed to rise early, but 
this morning the new daylight was 
painful to his sight; he tried to fall 
asleep again, but closed his eyes in 
vain. Haydn had dreamed a most 
lovely dream, but he did not trust it. 
It might be worth while to describe 
this dream, but as such a description 
would only be interesting to those who 
feel, and the author hi: aving as little 
faith in the hearts of modern readers, 
as Haydn had in Ais dream, he could 
only consent to give an account of the 
latter, if particularly requested to do 
so. This, however, he will state, that 
it consisted of spring, sunshine, flowers, 
angels, love, religion, &c. It was a 
strange mixtum compositum, but still 
a heavenly dream. 
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morning, you go to prison, as sure as 
Iam Dr. Jagor.” 

This sounded too definite to admit 
of a reply. 

‘* But how can a man be so utterly 
mad as to put his name to a bill 2” sz id 
Haydn to himself, when he tottered 
down stairs, half out of his senses. 
** What an enormous ass I have been! 
and yet, if I had not been such an ass, 
should I now have this new coat on my 
back ?” 

Below, before the door, a fervent 
prayer was sent up to God, whilst the 
merciless cannibal up stairs swallowed 
a batch of oysters to his Burgundy 
wine. Haydn then started on his errand 
of beating up money. ‘The whole day 
lone he ran through the streets of 
Vienna; hungry, thirsty, and half. 
dead with fatigue, he returned to his 
cheerless lodgings—no money had he 
been able to obtain. On his way home 
he passed the theatre, where one of 
Durante’s best operas was going to be 
performed. Officers, town- -councillors, 
chamberlains, and such like persons, 
entered the door without paying, which 
Haydn had watched in vain, with 
longing eyes, night after night. Indi- 
viduals who understood nothing about 
music were admitted free, whilst one 
of the greatest composers was debarred 
from the place where he, before all 
others, ought to have been welcome. 


DILEMMA. 


Haydn, as we have said, tried in 
vain to sleep longer ; the morning grew 
lighter and lighter, but it also grew 
colder—at least so Hs aydn fancied, and 
he had no firewood. He lived six 
stories high, in a garret immediately 
under the roof, where winter as well as 
summer are particularly effective. As 
he considered himself a mere cipher in 
the great world of Vienna, he did not 
think it necessary to rise out of bed, 
and sit shivering in the cold, but pre- 
ferred to stay where he was; and 
drawing a table close to his bedside, 
began the sketch of a new symphony, 
descriptive of his present state of mind. 
It did not at all commence as mourn. 
fully as many people should have fan- 
cied that it would. 

This day he merely wrote down the 
principal melody, and was just in the 
middle of the Scherzo, when two per- 
sons entered to remind him of the 
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attorney, The y came to carry him to 
prison accord ing to the will and plea- 
sure of the master-tailor, Mr. Wind- 
man and his conscientious ne 
Dr. Jagor. An unexpected difficulty 

howe aver, pI reve nte xd them from ¢ arrying , 
out their benevolent design. No piece 
of wearing apparel wus to be seen in 
Haydn’s chamber; and, although the 
latter at once expressed his readiness 
to follow them in his shirt, for he had 
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his own peculiar ideas about the crea- 
tion and paradise, still the case ap- 
pes ared so perplexing to Jagor’s myr- 
midons that they thought it necessary 
to leave him and ask for further in- 
structions before proceeding to the pro- 
posed extremity. Haydn remained 
in bed, but they did not return. The 


finale of the symphony became uncom. 


monly merry. 


IV. THE WALK TO THE PUBLISHER (OR, RATHER, NON-PUBLISHER. ) 


**Monx! Monk! thou hast a hard 
walk before thee,” said that good 
old knight, George Freundsberg, to 
Luther; the same words might be 
addressed with equal propriety to every 
young man who puts a manuscript 
into his pocket with the intention of 
unfolding it after a short introduction 
to the inspection of a publisher. ‘These 
gentlemen generally appear as much 
embarrassed as the young author him- 
self. They either have no eyes at all, 
or too many; or they squint, which 
likewise leads to nothing, not to speak 
of the appearance it imparts to a face. 
No offence, gentlemen! but so it is. 

Haydn had great hopes of a certain 
Mr. Lambert, a withered old gentle- 
man, who wore a pair of spectacles on 
his nose, and was as fond of making a 
good speculation as any of his class. 
Haydn thouecht the stupidity of this 
highly phle; gmatic and pedantic subject 
would aid him in his designs. But 
some per sons are not as otaped as the y 
look. ‘This happened to be the case 
with old Lambert, who, nevertheless, 
was stupid, inasmuch as he could not 
distineuish between works which have 
a run to-day and are forgotten to- 
morrow, and such as no one looks 
upon at first, but which publishers 
afterwards are glad to rake out of the 
ashes of the composer. 

Haydn entered the shop apparently 
quite ‘cheerful. He i inqu lired after the 
latest news and novelties, and begged 

armission to look at the different works 
= about. Some of them he threw 
aside with an air of contempt, others 
he praised ; still he had this fault to 
find with all of them, that they con- 
tained no marks of real genius. 

«* You will pardon me, Mr. Haydn,” 
replied Lambert, “ but geniusappearsto 
be very scarce, and not much in demand 
now-a-days. ‘The works which I bring 


out are for the most part of a practical 
character; they have been composed 
by men of ste anding in the musical 
world, by Kape Ilmeisters, great singers, 
or celebrated performers, and I must 
say that most of them sell very well 
indeed. Could you perhaps furnish 
better ones?” 

«Tf you will print and pay me for 
them. Yes I can?” said Haydn, at 
the same time drawing from his pocket 
a whole bundle of mé :nuscripts. Lam- 
bert, however (as might be expected), 
had far too many works on 
hand to think of engaging in a new 
undertaking. He w aved his hand in 
deprecation, and, without looking at the 
proffered sheets, replied, ‘I do not in- 
tend to print any more this year; my 
etat is closed.” 

“But if you could make a good 
speculation, Mr. Lambert 2” 

«* But I see no chance of making a 
good speculation, Let me be candid 
with you, my dear Mr. Haydn; there 
are many pretty ideas in those of your 
works that have come out, but though 
people may like to have them, they 
don’t buy them. They are listened to 
with pleasure, they are praised and 
copied, but not purchased. I also 
think it a fault in you that you won't 
try to please the taste of the day; 
what you write meets with the ap- 
probation of a few connoisseurs ; but 
the public at large don’t understand 
it—it is too high for them. Pianoforte, 
flute, violin, clarionet, and other tutors; 
treatises on thoroughbass, études, five- 
finger, and all sorts of exercises ; these 
are the things which one may hope to 
sell,” 

«*T tell you,” vehemently exclaimed 
Haydn, «*T shall never write such 
trumpery things as long as I live! 
But,” added he more ¢ almly, ‘IT have 
here some new sonatas.’ 


mready 
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«‘Oh, sonatas! sonatas! it sounds 
exactly like poems! There are already 
so many sonatas in the world, and a 
few of them such decided favourites, 
that no other can come up beside 
them.” 

**T also have here some guatuors, 
part-songs, ballads, and even varia- 
tions.” : 

**T will readily believe that they are 
not bad,” replied Lambert; ‘ but as 
far as I am concerned, I can only thank 
you for your offer, and must repeat, 
that I cannot make use of anything 
new for the next twelve months to 
come.” 

Haydn remained silent for several 
minutes; he then commenced in a 
most sentimental tone— 

«* But I want money!” At which 
words his eyes began to fill with tears. 

«And I, my dear Mr. Haydn, have 
none to spare.” 

«But is it not really frightful,” 
answered Haydn, with great earnest- 
ness, ** that some persons have so much 
money and others so little, seeing that 
one necessarily must have money in 
order to live in this world! I will tell 
you the plight I am in, Mr. Lambert : 
if I do not this morning pay a bill of 
sixty-five florins I must go to gaol. 
It is now already half-past ten, and 


V.—NIGHT, BUT 
Mrnp and money are things so hetero- 
geneous, that theyare but seldom found 
together. He who has the money is 
generally without mind, and he who 
has the mind is almost always without 
money. Money is, in fact, but a glit- 
tering kind of dirt ; mind, on the other 
hand, is the upheaving of a body buried 
alive; at midnight he awakes, but finds 
himself surrounded by lifeless corpses, 
and a moment after is stifled for ever 
under the closely-fitting coffin-lid. 
Haydn, as may be imagined, had a 
happy time of it whilst engaged with 
his proof-sheets and arrangements, to 
which he even devoted whole nights, 
Of course, he did nothing but laugh, 
for the work was so pleasant, and to 
be half-starved and half-frozen is such 
fun! Often, indeed, did he think of 
doing away with himself, for that he 
considered no sin, but as yet only frag- 
ments of his “ Creation” and ‘ Sea- 
sons”’ were ready, and Haydn thought 
it absurd for a man to kill himself be- 
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there is no time to go to another pub- 
lisher. I assure you, there are many 
really good things amongst my newest 
compositions; in fact, I value the 
manuscripts which I now hold in my 
hands at several thousand florins, but 
if you will only advance me those sixty- 
five florins upon the whole batch, you 
will do me a favour for which I shall 
be eternally obliged.” 

Lambert considered a few moments, 
and then gave a negative reply. 

«A florin,” said he, ‘‘ was already 
an object, and sixty-five florins were 
sixty-five objects, especially in these 
bad times.” 

For some time Haydn stared before 
him in abject despair; at last he offered 
his services to Lambert as corrector 
and arranger. 

That certainly was a proposal, said 
Lambert, which admitted of a consi- 
deration. 

They talked the matter over, and 
came to an agreement. Lambert 
was too cautious to advance any ready 
money, but he gave Haydn a draft for 
sixty-five florins, payable when a cer- 
tain amount of work should have been 
done. ‘Thus Haydn was once more 
delivered out of the clutches of the 
attorney, to whom he ran with his 
paper in a gallop. 


NOT YET MORNING. 


fore he had secured his immortality. 
More than once did he fall on his 
knees before the publishers and music~ 
sellers, but they railed and laughed at 
him. He who is obliged to appeal to 
the pity and mercy of man is worse off 
than the slave who breaks stones, for 
a stone will fall to pieces if the blow 
be repeated, but the heart of man con- 
tracts like leather in the cold, and the 
ear grows more deaf at every word of 
supplication. 

Empty-brained and soulless caterers 
for the fashionable and musical world 
dwelt in mansions, with gorgeously 
furnished apartments, and Haydn lay 
in bed the whole day for want of fire, 
money, paper, ink, and clothes; he 
had not even an instrument to comfort 
him in his solitude. His ideal love he 
was obliged to forget. A feeling of 
utter despair began to creep over the 
heart of the young man, whose spirits 
used to be so buoyant ; he looked upon 
his life as a punishment ; he even cursed 
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the world and his God, to whom he 
had composed the most glorious psalms 
and choruses, and who seemed to take 
no notice of him until ay, reader, 
for this you will have to wait a little 
longer. For the present, our tale 
must end ; but you sball hear more of 
the immortal Haydn, if you express 
the wish. 

One word in conclusion. Take no 
offence, gentle reader, at some of the 
hard things that have been uttered; 
we live ina hard, aniron time. Think 
of Haydn’s “Creation,” his Seasons,” 
his symphonies, quartettos, and so- 
natas; listen to the sweet strains of 
hope, of consolation, and heavenly joy ; 
and then remember how the man that 
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sung these strains was suffering, de. 
jected, and despised! What would you 
say, if you had to write his early his- 
tory? It is true, Haydn afterwards 
became wealthy and celebrated; his 
youth only was a shrill discord. But 
there have been others, the harmony 
of whose existence was interrupted b 

a dissonance which lasted through 
their manhood, which harassed them in 
their days of old age, and only found a 
resolution in the stillness of the grave. 
Ifthe writer happens to know some- 
thing more about this matter than 
what one learns from hearsay, it may 
account for some of his remarks ; but 
why destroy the reader’s appetite ? 


VI.—-THE DISSONANCE RESOLVED. 


No, kind reader, we will not close our 
fantasia with a dissonance. The author 
flatters himself that he, also, knows a 
thing or two about taking up a subject, 
<‘in fuga recta et inversa”—of con- 
ducting it handsomely tkrough the 
mazes of triple counterpoint, or play- 
ing with it con leggerezza. He, too, 
has dabbled in such beautiful, but un- 
profitable things as sonatas and sym- 
phonies; and he would prove a very 
sad biographer of a man like Joseph 
Haydn, were he to let his readers turn 
over the last of these pages with a 
grating seventh humming in their ears. 
No! reader ; only a little specimen of 
a cadenza d’ingana, as we musical folks 
call it—a mock close to the first move- 
ment of Haydn's symphony of life ; but 
not the real end: this is what you have 
been treated to in the preceding num- 
ber. But now the perfect cadence is 
coming, the dominant already looks 
sideways at the inviting tonic ; soon 
the dissonance will be resolved, and 
everything will end in budding, hope- 
ful harmony. 

Once more we wend our way to 
Signor Pellegrini’s snug, little wine- 
shop in the Hayner Gasse. The room 
looks as it did two years ago, and the 
host is as polite as ever; still we can- 
not help observing that an air of secret 
misery hangs over the place and its pale 
proprietor; we also think that Sig- 
nor's black coat, though scrupulously 
clean as ever, has grown threadbare ; 
and we find that the shining silver cups 
have disappeared from the shelf. 

It is getting late, and the landlord 


does not appear to expect any new 
guests, for he extinguishes the beacon- 
light (the farthing candle) in the win- 
dow, and proceeds to shut and fasten 
the door. But the accomplishment of 
this task meets with an unexpected in- 
terruption, if not an indefinite post- 
ponement. A sudden shout of bois- 
terous mirth reverberates through the 
silent street; hurrying footsteps are 
heard to approach; a vigorous push 
against the door sends the Italian 
sprawling upon the ground, and—in 
walk our old acquaintances, the in- 
separable quartetto of No. 1, accom- 
panied by a personage altogether new 
to us. 

We need not describe the appearance 
of our four friends ; they all had grown 
two years older, but apparently very 
little wiser; for the first thing the 
did was to lay hold of poor Pellegrini, 
and twirl him about in quick gyro- 
tations, whilst their companion—a most 
malicious-looking hunchbacked imp— 
climbed upon the table, and there stood 
crowing and flapping his long arms by 
way of wings; after which he jumped 
into the midst of the dancing cluster. 

“‘Si, Signore! yes, mi carissimo! 
your despised Kurtz, the lovely diavolo 
of the ever glorious stage, it is I that 
have made Joseph’s fortune!” shrieked 
the little imp, “and if you should this 
night see produced a few of those 
shiners—golden shiners !—after which 
your Italian and my German hearts 
have yearned so long in vain: it’s me 
you have to thank for it! Hur- 
rah!” And the manikin threw his 
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arms around the neck of the bewildered 
host, hugging and kissing him, and 
screeching and making faces like a ve- 
ritable monkey. 

“Yes, my dear Pellegrini,” said 
Haydn, after having freed him from 
Kurtz’s loving embrace, ‘I have come 
to something at last.” 

“We all shall come to something 
now!” cried the others. 

““We are just coming from the the- 
atre, my opera has met with the most de- 
cided success. But I want to speak a 
word with you before we all sit down to 
talk about the glory of this night!” 

Whilst the others settled themselves 
in their places, Haydn drew the Italian 
aside, and after having whispered a few 
words into his ears, at which the pale 
cheeks of Pellegrini grew suddenly 
crimson, seemed to press him to accept 
a purse which he held in his hand. 

«No, Mr. Haydn, I will not take 
it,” said the Italian; “ indeed, I must 
not take it !” 

«¢ Indeed, and you must,” my dear 
Mr. Pellegrini. ‘‘ I don’t know how 
much I owe you; but what I know is, 
that you are in the hands of that devil 
of a lawyer, that amiable Jago, who is 
going to seize your things, as he wanted 
to seize me. I have wept for you, but 
as I had no money, I would have been 
a sorry comforter, and therefore staid 
away. There are twenty ducats in this 
purse—I wish it were more, but you 
must take it. I shall have plenty of 
money by to-morrow night.” 

**So you shall, my darling!” cried 
Kurtz, who had caught the last words, 
‘*and I too, I hope. But are we to 
sit here dry all the evening, and this 
evening especially? Vite Signor! take 
the money, we'll drink every blessed 
kreutzer of it, if all these chaps are as 
thirsty as 1!” 

They all seemed to be of the same 
opinion as Kurtz. So the Italian put 
the purse into his pocket, said a few 
hurried words of thanks to Haydn, 
and then hastened to satisfy the de- 
mands of his impatient customers. 

«* Ay, Sepperl” (Joseph), said Flo- 
rian to Haydn, when they had filled 
their glasses, “that was a glorious 
performance. How they applauded 
that beautiful finale to the second act, 
and how all the performers seemed to 
enjoy and joined con amore in that 
most clever mocking chorus !” 


* *Der Krumme Teufel,” Haydn’s first opera, performed at Vienna in the year 1751.—Ep, 
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«Ay! and who was it that wrote the 
words to that same mocking chorus? 
who wrote the libretto to the ‘Crook- 
ed Devil?’* who persuaded Sepper! to 
try his hand at my sublime poetry, and 
then managed to get us both upon the 
stage, eh? Was it not I, the scorned 
and despised cripple?” screamed Kurtz. 

«Yes, it was you, my boy,” replied 
Haydn; ‘and now we will drink your 
health even before that of the ma- 
nager.”” 

‘*Here’s to friend Kurtz and the 
‘Crooked Devil!’” This health, pro- 
posed by Anselm, was drunk with 
enthusiasm. Then followed a 
speech and a toast in honour of Haydn, 
then a toast for Florian (in which 
Augustin would not join), for Signor 
Pellegrini, and lastly for Signor Affle- 
gio, the limping manager of the theatre, 
who was much disliked by the whole 
corps, and whose peculiarities Kurtz 
had hit off most happily, but not less 
maliciously. 

‘**T had given up all hopes for you, 
Haydn; but now I think you will get 
on well enough,” said Florian. 

‘*Well enough!” cried Augustin. 
** Ay, I trust much better than you, 
contemptible renegade that you are.” 

‘* Believe me,” replied Florian, with 
warmth; “believe me, I am no rene- 
gade to the beloved art. Everything 
seemed so hopeless that I dared no long- 
er to resist the wishes of my father ; 
but if I have changed my coat I have 
not changed my heart, nor do I wish 
for happier hours than those I spent 
with you, even though I may some day 
be a doctor, and ride in a carriage.” 

“Which all of us will do soon,” 
Anselm interrupted him; “ for Haydn 
won't let us walk on foot when he 
has a Count’s barouche at his com- 
mand. By-the-bye, what terms did 
you make with Count Morzin?” 

“‘I made no terms at all,” replied 
Haydn. ‘I merely accepted what 
he offered, and was glad enough to do 
so. When I entered his box (he hav- 
ing sent for me between the second 
and third acts) I found him speaking 
to Porpora; he rose, shook me by the 
hand, and said—‘ Mr. Haydn, I con- 
gratulate you most heartily on your 
success. This is not the first time 
that Ihave heard and enjoyed your 
music ; but I never thought you were 
such a hand at instrumentation. I am 


great 
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going to make you an offer, which you 
may consider when the excitement of 
this night shall have subsided. I want 
an energetic conductor for my Kapelle 
(private. band) ; if you will accept the 
place I'll give you 100 ducats a-year, 
with board and lodging.’ Just think 
of that,” continued Haydn, “chapel- 
master to his Excellency! And there 
stood Porpora looking as astonished as 
myself.” 

**You can recommend me to the 
maestro,” cried Kurtz, “for I’m sure 
you won't clean his boots any more, 
Sepperl, now that you are chapel- 
master ?” 

**No! nor stay any longer with Fa- 
ther Keller. How he and his poor 
girl will be astonished.’ 

‘Not too fast, my boy,” said Florian, 
** you are not chapelmaster yet,” 

**lam chapelmaster!” cried Haydn, 
why don’t you hear me out? 

**Go on, Sepperl, go on,” cried the 
others. 

*¢ Well, when the Count had ended, 
I said, ‘Excellency, it would only be 
postponing my happiness, were I to 
sleep over your offer; I accept the si- 
tuation at once, and promise to do my 
best, to show myself worthy of the 
honor.’ ‘Well Haydn,” said he, ‘then 
the matter is settled. Give me your 
hand, you are my chapelmaster, and I 
am glad I’ve got such a man.’” 

«‘ Hurrah! es lebe, long life to our 
new Herr Kappellmeister!” cried An- 
selm, enthusiastically ; ee the rest 
joined most heartily, touching their 
glasses, and . The reader may 
guess what was their next action. 

But Pellegrini, who had been listen- 
ing, and frequently thrown in a most 
emphatic ‘‘ah,” now silently left the 
room, returning after a short interval 
with a bottle which looked as old as 
old Methuselah himself. He placed a 
clean glass before each of his guests, 
and one before himself, and after having 
drawn the cork most carefully, and 
filled the glasses, addressed the as- 
tonished friends as follows: — 

** Young gentlemen, twenty-five 
years ago my brother sent me two 
bottles of wine from the place where 
we both were born, to remember him, 
and drink his health on the day of my 
marriage. One of them we did drink; 
but the other, which I now hold in my 
hand, my wife and I preserved, and 
afterwards resolved, that it should not 
be touched till my poor daughter’s —” 


‘* Peace be to her lovely soul,” cried 
Haydn, grasping Pellegrini’s hand. 

“© Till my poor daughter's wedding- 
day. It plea ised God to take her from 
me, who was my only joy and support, 
Since that time every thing has gone 
wrong with me; and I often have 
thought the wine that shines so brightly 
in these glasses deserved, indeed, the 
name of lacrymae Christi; for it was a 
symbol of my brightest hopes, which 
all seemed to have grown into tears 
But this night you have brought a 
long forgotten sound of gladness to 
my house and heart. I feel happy— 
so happy that I am resolved there 
shall be no more tears in my house, not 
even down in the cellar. Therefore, 
young friends, we will drink these 
lacrymae in gratitude for Mr. Haydn's 
first public triumph, and may it prove 
true to all of us, that 


«Those who sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ ” 


We need not describe the effect which 
this pathetic address produced upon the 
audience; nor is it necessary to tell how 
long the friends sat talking over their 
wine; but in justice to all it must be 
mentioned, that they remained quiet 
and sober; and that Kurtz, in parti- 
cular, abstained from all unbecoming 
screams and grimaces, behaving as 
nicely and considerately as if he really 
had some feeling of humanity in his 
breast. 

How the others rested that night, 
the author does not know; but Haydn 
had again a dream, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to describe. 

At first it was all darkness and con- 
fusior 1, my sterious apparitions floated 
through the stormy night, gigantic 
heads were thrust out of the hes iving 
mass below, and tried to catch poor 
Haydn. But Joseph despaired not; He 
that had rescued him out of Jagor’s 
clutches, would also guard him against 
all other demoniacal power. To Him he 
raised his voice in fervent prayer—as 
he was wont to do in every trouble— 
and the storm abated, the horrid 
shadows fled, a sound of soothing har- 
monies came stealing over the waters, 
a rosy tinge spread over the distant 
horizon, and, all at once a voice cried 
out— 

“LET THERE BE LigutT!” 


and the soft strains burst into one 
glorious peal of thousand voices and 
instruments; the rocks, and the trees, 
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and the silver clouds with golden bor- 
ders, swimming in the azure sky—they 
all joined in thee chorus, singing, ‘Glory! 
glory be to Him! ”"—for 


“THERE was Licart.” 


At this moment Haydn awoke from 
his dream; but the strains he had heard 
in his sleep that night he never forgot— 
they had resolved the dissonance of his 
life; they cheered and fortified him in 
his onward career; he put them upon 
paper, as well as he was able to do 
so; and when, fifty years after that 
dream, he was sitting in the chair in 


GUIZOT ON THE FRENCH 


Noruixe is more unaccountable, on 
rinciples unconnected with physical 
ws, than the alternate advance and 

retreat of civilisation amongst men. 

Nevertheless, the oscillation has gone 

on ever since society existed, and still 

proceeds before our. eyes. We are 
now in what philosophers might call 
the ascending node. General influ- 
ences are seen on all sides pervading 
the aggregate masses of associated na- 
tions, raising up the whole in the in- 
tellectual and social scale. These ev ery 

one can observe; but it requires a 

more attentive consideration to see 

how much, in any one community, the 
progress of this simultaneous move- 
ment has taken its local direction from 
the mental and personal characteristics 
of individuals, The farther we go 
back, the easier will this investigation 
be; because war, and prejudice, and 
the material obstacles to intercourse, 
formerly isolated nations which each 
succeeding century has been drawing 
closer together; and consequently lo- 
cal influences were then proportionably 
less modified by general ones 

The drama of modern Europe grew 
up with the requirements of society, 
just as the ancient drama did. in 

Italy, in Spain, in England, and in 

France we see it extricating itself al- 

most simultaneously from its degrada- 

tion. But, co-existent with this com- 
prehensive movement, was the deve- 
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which they had borne him in triumph 
into the brilliant and over-crowded 
concert-room, when by the side of his 
‘affectionately revered” friend, the 
Princess Esterhazy, and surrounded by 
a circle of illustrious admirers and cele. 
brated artists, he listened again to those 
strains; when at the ever glorious pas- 
sage where the light appears, the whole 
assembly rose and drowned the music 
with its enthusiastic applause; then the 
old man once more lifted up his feeble 
hands, and cried :— 


“Tt did not come from me—it came from heaven !"* 





AND ENGLISH DRAMA, 


lopment of those national peculiarities 
which created, through the idiosyn- 
cracies of individual genius, distinct 
and rival schools. The materials of 
tragic poetry, in flowing through the 
brains of Galeotto, Pistoja, and Tris. 
sino, in Italy; of Oliva, Bermudez, 
Guillen de Castro, Lope de Vega, and 
Calderon, in Spain; and Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in England, had become tinged of their 
colour; and that hue the national 
literature of each country has retained 
ever since. It is, therefore, especially 
interesting to institute an intellectual 
diagnosis of those men who, in France 
and England, exercised an influence 
over the progress of the drama as 
powerful and abiding, perhaps, as it 
has ever been permitted to individual 
genius to exert. 

The work we first take up* bears 
internal evidence both of its author- 
ship and date. The elegance and 
purity of the style, the fastidiousness 
of the criticism, and a certain air of 
studious scholar-like indifference, at 
times amounting to frigidity, point to 
the pen of M. Guizot ; while a slight 
want of extended and varied reading, 
of comprehensiveness of view, like- 
wise discernible throughout, carries us 
back to a period when the talents 
which have since shone forth so con- 
spicuously were still exercised upon 
the nearest objects, and gave, princi- 


* “ Corneille and his Times,” By M. Guizot. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 


street. 1852. 
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pally by their concentration, an ear- 
nest of the future celebrity of their 
accomplished possessor. It was origi- 
nally published in 1813. 

Corneille had been preceded by one 
author, Hardy, in the task of founding 
a legitimate school of dramatic litera- 
ture in Paris. This Hardy, who just 
lived to see himself eclipsed by his 
successor, had, with a fecundity rival- 
ling Lope de Vega’s, produced, ac- 
cording to the lowest estimate, six 
hundred pieces for the stage! He 
**was not one of those men whose ge- 
nius changes or determines the taste of 
his age; but he was the first man 
in France who conceived a just idea of 
the nature of dramatic poetry.” Be- 
fore his time the stage (such as it 
was) had been in the possession of 
**the Brethren of the Passion;” the 
performers being originally pilgrims 
who had returned from the principal 
shrines of European worship, and who 
represented with astrong and barbarous 
—we look upon it now as blasphemous 
—freedom (so happily—or unhappily— 
imitated in that beautiful disappoint- 
ment, the ** Golden Legend” of Long- 
fellow) the wonders they had witnessed, 
and the adventures they had encounter- 
ed. It was not until 1548 that the taste 
of the public, or of the court, became 
too refined for these indecencies, and 
they were suppressed. Just at this 
period a new variety of dramatic re- 
presentation grew up. ‘This was con- 
ceived by Jodelle, “a man of small 
erudition, but whose mind was deeply 
impregnated with the atmosphere of 
learning with which he was surround- 
ed :” he introduced into French pieces 
of his own composition the dramatic 
forms of the ancients, or at least of 
Horace. This was a wonderful im- 
provement ; though their style was so 
frigid and pedantic, that they made 
no impression upon the popular mind, 
which still longed after the flesh-pots 
of the “Brethren.” Larivey and 
Garnier advanced upon the steps of 
Jodelle, but with equally little effect 
upon the public. All these men were 
humbly smoothing the way for the 
genius that had not arrived—they 
were laying their mantles upon the 

round for him to walk upon. 

*‘ The Brethren of the Passion,” mean- 
while, having been interdicted from 
enacting mysteries, and at the same 
time possessing the monopoly of per- 
forming pieces for admission to which 
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money was to be paid, leased the pri. 
vilege to a troop of comedians. Thus 
a rival school to that of the court was 
established, and ‘‘ Moralities” and 
broad farces (which might too truly 
be called  immoralities”) occupied 
a gaping public, excluded from the 
stilted court school of Jodelle and 
his successors. By degrees, as the 
populace could not ascend to the court, 
the court began to condescend to the 
populace. A few of the erudite trage- 
dies of the clique gradually found their 
way (at first with little favour) upon 
the boards of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
where the troop performed; and by-and- 
by, the triumphs of Henry [V. having 
disposed men’s minds for new amuse- 
ments, the old monopoly was attacked 
and overthrown, and a new troop, 
shackled by no fetters (except the pay- 
ment to the disfranchised fraternity of 
one crown piece for every perform. 
ance), established itself in Paris on 
the strength of having secured the 
services of the aforesaid Hardy. This 
was in the year 1600. 

Hardy’s prodigious efforts—efforts 
which, like those of Jodelle, were des- 
tined to herald the march of a genius 
he little recked of—were watched in 
silence by a retiring and dissatisfied 
student of law. There was nothing 
very lucrative in the profession of 
dramatist in those days. Hardy’s name 
was worth something, no doubt; but 
in general the piece performed was 
composed, on the spur of the moment, 
by the author in the pay of the com- 
pany, whose name was never heard of 
or inquired about, and who considered 
himself very fortunate if he pocketed 
three crowns for the job. 

The student succeeded in gaining 
the affections of a girl of respectability 
in a provincial town. He felt elated. 
Something prompted him to give ut- 
terance to his triumph in Hardy’s 
style. He wrote a comedy, and called 
it Mélite. The student was Pierre 
Corneille ! 

Everything was against him. He 
had no personal advantages to distin- 
guish him. ‘ His appearance was 
common, his conversation dull, his 
language incorrect, his timidity ex- 
treme, his judgment wavering, and his 
experience pertectly childish.” Such is 
Guizot’s summary of his qualities: 
* The first time 1 saw him, I took him 
for a shopkeeper,” says Vigneul-Mar- 
ville. ‘*He cannot recite his own 
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ieees, nor read his own writing,” says 
™ Bruyére. ‘In order to find out 
the great Corneille, it was necessary to 
read him,” says Fontenelle. These 
deficiencies he was as sensible of as 
anybody else. In a letter of his to 
Pelisson, he thus expresses himself :— 
“ Et l'on peut rarement m’écouter sans ennuy, 

Que quand je me produis par la bouche d'autrui.” 

Thus the student had to contend 
not only with obscurity, a tasteless 
age, and uncongenial avocations, but 
with all the individual drawbacks 
which in those days, far more than in 
ours, stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of the loftier qualities of intellect 
and imagination. 

Nevertheless, he produced his Mélite, 
was applauded, noticed, honoured ; 
and at last, on the strength of six suc- 
cessive dramas, was hailed Le poete co- 
mique ; and this, though his true vein was 
as yet not so much as touched upon ! 

M. Guizot relates, in a few pictu- 
resque words, the origin of the eleva- 
tion of Corneille’s muse from the sock 
to the buskin. 


some reputation, had produced, in 


1633, a tragedy called Sophonisbe :— 


“Corneille suddenly learned that it was 
possible for another kind of tragedy to exist. 
In the midst ofthat comic triviality from which 
Mairet was unable to free either his plot or 
the tone of his characters, Corneille per- 
ceived that great interests were treated of, 
and many feelings depicted with consider- 
able power. The sensitive chord had been 
touched ; his fine native faculties, placed far 
above the circle in which he was confined by 
habit, awoke and demanded their manifesta- 
tion. Henceforward he resolved to seek the 
subjects of his pictures beyond this limited 
sphere; he turned his eyes towards anti- 
quity ; Seneca presented himself, and in 1635 
Médée appeared. 

“* Souverains protecteurs des lois de l'Hyménée, 
Dieux garants de la foi que Jason m’‘a donnée! 
Vous qu'il prit 4 témoin d'une immortelle ardeur, 
Quand par un faux serment il Vainquit ma pudeur !” 
“¢ These lines,’ says Voltaire, ‘announce 

the advent of Corneille.’ They did more— 

they inaugurated tragedy in France: the 
tragic muse had at length appeared to Cor- 
neille; and her features, though still roughly 
sketched out, could no longer be mistaken. 

Neither the ridiculous love of old Egeus, nor the 

puerile desire manifested by Creusa to possess 

Medea’s robe, nor the frequently ignoble style 

of the time, nor the absence of art discernille 

throughout the piece, will deter from a peru- 
sal of Médée any person who has had the 
courage to prepare for it by a slight ac- 
quaintance with the drama of that period. 
On coming to this composition it seems as 
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though, after having long wandered without 
object, compass, or hope, we had at last dis- 
embarked upon firm ground, from whence we 
can perceive, in the distance, a fertile and 
luxuriant country. Imagination and re- 
flection appear at last applied to objects 
worthy of their notice; important feelings 
assume the place of childish mental amuse- 
ments, and Corneille already manifests his 
wondrous powers of expression.”—pp. 160- 
162. 


Corneille’s is not the only instance 
of genius having mistaken its way to 
fame, even after it has been pointed 
out the true path. It might be sup- 
posed that the success of Médée, in- 
dependently of its having opened 
within the author's soul those foun- 
tains of inspiration which had been 
so long sealed up, and which now, like 
the waters of an Artesian well, burst 
upward with force proportioned to the 
depth the shaft was sunk into human 
nature, would have kept Corneille 
steady in the new track; but, such is 
the self. complacency of a formed 
habit, we find him, after writing 
Médée, falling back into comedy—a 
fall, the magnitude of which is dwelt 
upon by his biographer Fontenelle, but 
which could not have been duly esti- 
mated before the triumphs which 
awaited him had given the world the 
means of appreciating the value of his 
efforts, and the loss it sustained by 
their temporary misapplication. 

It was in the midst of his apostasy 
to comedy, however, as we now know, 
that he was preparing that work which 
was to crown him first of French dra- 
matists :— 


“The genius of Corneille had at length 
discovered its true vocation; but, timid and 
modest almost to humility, although in- 
wardly conscious of his powers, he did not yet 
venture to rely upon himself alone. Before 
bringing new beauties to light, he had need, 
not of a guide to direct him, but of an au- 
thority upon which he could fall back for 
support ; and he resorted to imitation, not to 
reinforce his own strength, but te obtain a 
pledge for his success. The court had brought 
into fashion the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, and men of taste had 
discovered therein beauties which we were still 
far from having attained. M. de Chalon, who 
had been secretary to the Queen-mother, 
Marie de Medicis, had retired, in his old age, 
to Rouen. Corneille, emboldened by the suc- 
cess of his first pieces, called upon him: ‘ Sir,’ 
said the old courtier to him, after having 
praised him for his wit and talents, ‘th 
pursuit of comedy, which you have em- 
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braced, can only bring you fleeting renown ; 
you will find, in the Spanish authors, sub- 
jects which, if treated according to our taste, 
by such hands as yours, will produce an im- 
mense effect. Learn their language; it is 
easy. I will teach you all I know of it, and 
until you are competent to read it yourself, 
I will translate for you some passages from 
** Guillermo de Castro.”’ Whether Corneille 
was indebted to himself or his old friend for 
the choice of the subject of the Cid, the Cid 
soon belonged to himself alone. 

“ The success of the Cid, in 1636, consti- 
tutes an era in our dramatic history ; it is 
not necessary now to explain the causes of 
the brilliant reception which it obtained. 
* Before the production of Corneille’s Cid,’ 
says Voltaire, ‘ men were unacquainted with 
that conflict of passions which rends the heart, 
and in the presence of which all other beau- 
ties of art are dull and inanimate.’ Neither 
passion, nor duty, nor tenderness, nor magna- 
nimity, had previously been introduced upon 
the stage; and now, love and honour, as 
they may be conceived by the most exalted 
imagination, appeared suddenly, and for the 
first time, in all their glory, before a public 
by whom honour was considered the first of 
virtues, and love the chief business of life. 
Their enthusiasm was carried to the greatest 
transports; they could never grow tired of 
beholding the piece ; nothing else was talked 
of in society ; everybody knew some part 
of it by heart; children ‘committed it to 
memory; and in some parts of France it 
passed into a proverb :—TZhat is as fine as 
the Cid.’”—pp. 166-168. 


Envy followed upon the heels of 
glory. " A general outcry against Cor- 
neille and his Cid was raised by his 
rivals. The whole pack which could 
fawn on power now barked at great- 
ness. A mighty hunter cheered them 
on—this was no less a personage than 
Cardinal Richelieu. Various reasons 
are assigned for his violent participa- 
tion in this struggle against public opi- 
nion. M. Guizot enters at large into 
the question. It seems enongh to re- 
member the character of the man, and 
Corneille’s grave independence, to ac- 
count for it. Richelieu was not aman 
to tolerate a Mordecai at the gate; 
but, as the result shews, he had not the 
blind vindictiveness of Haman, for we 
find him, after calling upon the aca- 
demy for a formal judgment respecting 
the merits of the Cid, and obtaining, 
in spite of every influence, one which 
served still more firmly to establish the 
fame of itsauthor, at last yielding to the 
pressure of the general opinion, and, 
perhaps, to certain other prudential con- 
siderations connected with his own re- 


putation for taste, and admitting the 
successful poet to the privilege of de- 
dicating his Cid, on its publication, to 
a member of his family. 

It is more difficult to understand Cor- 
neille himself at this time, for we find 
him at one and the same moment bit- 
terly complaining of what he consi- 
dered the * faint praise” with which the 
academy, influenced by the Cardinal, 
had “*damned” him ; and boasting of 
“¢ the liberalities of his Eminence,” how 
high he stood in the ‘good graces of 
his master,” &c. :— 


“ This twofold course of procedure is very 
puzzling, and the mind strives vainly to 
gain a clear idea of the true characters of 
Richelieu and Corneille, in this strange con- 
test. We behold the Cid established, so to 
speak, in the family of its persecutor; we 
shall soon find the author himself enjoying 
the familiarity of that protector who had for 
a moment become his enemy. The dedica- 
tory epistle of ‘ Horace,’ addressed to the 
Cardinal, proves that Corneille read his pieces 
to him, and this precaution perhaps secured 
his approbation. The storm does not appear 
to have been allayed or forgotten ; it would 
seem never to have burst forth; and here 
we must place, if we admit its truth, an in- 
cident in Corneille’s life, related by Fontenelle, 
which would prove a kindly feeling on the 
part of the Cardinal, by which it is not likely 
that he would have been actuated during 
the quarrel about the Cid. ‘ Corneille,’ says 
Fontenelle, ‘ presented himself one day, more 
melancholy and thoughtful than usual, be- 
fore Cardinal Richelieu, who asked him if he 
were working at anything. He replied that 
he was far from enjoying the tranquillity ne- 
cessary for composition, as his head was 
turned upside down by love. By-and-bye, 
he came to more minute explanations, and 
told the Cardinal that he was passionately in 
love with a daughter of the Lieutenant-General 
of Andely, in Normandy, and that he could 
not obtain her in marriage from her father. 
The Cardinal sent orders for this obstinate 
father to come to Paris; he quickly arrived 
in grcat a.urm at so unexpected a summons, 
and returned home well satisfied at suffering 
no worse punishment than giving his daugh- 
ier to a man who was in such high favour.’” 
—pp. 191-192, 


High, indeed, was the favour which 
this simple, severe, unobtrusive, and 
retiring man now obtained from his 
country, including the whole mass of 
French society—from the volatile court, 
and the fastidious body of critics, to 
the ignorant excitable throng which fre- 
quented the theatres of the day—a clear 
proof that his excellence was founded 
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upon his power over those master-feel- 
ings and passions common to all human 
nature; and was, therefore, calculated 
to outlive both hostility and flattery. 
Horace appeared—‘‘ condemned ”—so 
he says himself in a letter to his friends, 
‘by the Duumvirs, but acquitted by 
the people.” ‘The Duumvirs were Ri- 
chelieu and some unknown Halifax of 
the day :— 


“ Armed at all points, Corneille firmly 
awaited the enemy, but none appeared; the 
outburst of truth had imposed silence upon 
envy, and it dared not hope to renew, with 
equal advantage, a warfare the ridicule at- 
tendant upon which had been more easily 
borne by Richelieu than by Scudéry. The 
universal cry of admiration is all that has 
reached us. From that time forth, for many 
years, master-pieces followed one another in 
quick succession, without obstacle and almost 
without interruption. We no longer have to 
look for the history of the stage amidst a 
chaotic heap of crude conceptions in which 
we vainly strive to discover a single scintil- 
lation of genius or evidence of improvement ; 
these children of darkness still venture to 
show themselves for a brief period after the 
dawn of day; they may even temporarily 
obtain the support of the wavering taste of.a 
public which is capable of admiring tinsel 
even after having done homage to the splen- 
dour of pure gold; but such works, hence- 
forward, leave no trace of their existence in 
the history of the art, and yield to the pro- 
ductions of genius all that space which they 
had formerly usurped. 

“ Until the advent of Racine, the history 
of the stage is contained in the life of Cor- 
neille; and the biography of Corneille is 
wholly written in his works. Though forced 
for a time to stand forward in defence of the 
Cid, he withdrew immediately afterwards 
into that personal obscurity which was most 
congenial to the simplicity of his manners ; 
and in the monuments of his genius we are 
alone able to trace the efforts which he made 
to avoid the importunate clamours of criti- 
cism, which ever lies in ambush on the path 
of a great man, and is constantly on the watch 
to reveal his slightest errors or mistakes — 


“*¢ Au Cid persécuté “ Cinna” doit sa naissance,’ 


And already in ‘ Horace,’ Corneille, aban- 
doning that imitation for which he had been 
so virulently assailed, goes forward trusting 
to his own powers, and confident of his own 
resources. . - - »« « At the same 
time, the circ le of Corneille’s ideas becomes 
enlarged ; his style reaches an elevation com- 
mensurate with the loftiness of his thoughts, 
and becomes more chaste, perhaps without 
any care on his part ; his expressions increase 
in correctness and precision under the influ- 
ence of clearer ideas and more energet'c feel- 
ings; and his genius, henceforth in the pos- 
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session of all its resources, advances easily 
and tranquilly in the midst of the highest 
conceptions.”"—pp. 194-196. 


To follow the poet through the cata- 
logue of master-pieces which followed 
in succession the appearance of Ho- 
race, would be to extend this notice 
into a dissertation upon the French 
drama of the age, which is, in fact, 
embodied in Corneille. We are rather 
prompted to turn for a moment from the 
poet to his biographer, and examine 
with him a question on which he ap- 
pears to have bestowed some degree of 
critical attention. 

This question arises out of the un- 
satisfactory termination of Corneille’s 
career. By a melancholy declension, 
the poet gradually dropped from the 
altitude of his success. He lived to 
outwrite himself, and see his star pale 
before the rising celebrity of two ge- 
niuses, Molitre and Racine: though 
each only followed out the line he had 
himself opened for him. He _per- 
ceived, and felt, and spoke of this de- 
clension. He retired for years, wrote 
a metrical translation of **The Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ,” besides ad- 
mirable discourses on dramatic poetry 
and reviews of his own pie ces; returned 
to dram: atic composition, again occa- 
sionally electrified the publie, but with 
a gradu: uly declining prestige; and, 
finally, yie alded up the ghost at the 
age of seventy-eight, having only got 
rid of his disappointments. with his 
faculties, which deserted him a year 
before he died. The spectacle of such 
a mighty rise as this above the spirit 
and genius of the age, and of a final 
fall even below the standard of taste 
and enlightenment his labours and 
example had mainly contributed to 
establish, naturally suggests to his bio- 
grapher an examination into the cha- 
racter of the impetus given by a man 
of genius to men of genius, and into 
the nature of that genius which, after 
developing the loftiest qualities of 
others, was unable itself to remain at 
the elevation it had plac ed them upon. 
Here it is that M. Guizot displays his 
peculiar powers of literary disquisition ; 
and here may be best seen the indica- 
tions of that delicate organisation of 
mind which is so amply developed i in 
the second essay before us—that upon 
Shakspeare—written at a later period 
(1831), in the fuller maturity of the 
author's taste and experience :— 
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“Tf,” says he, “ Corneille accomplished 
the revolution which regenerated our drama, 
or rather, if he exercised that creative ac- 
tion which liberated our drama from its pri- 
mitive chaos, it was because he introduced 
into his writings truth, which was then ba- 
nished from all poetical compositions. That 
energy, that imposing majesty, those sub- 
lime soarings of genius, all those qualities 
which gained Corneille the title of ‘The 
Great,’ are personal merits which have im- 
mortalised the name of the poet, without 
preserving after him any dominant influence 
over dramatic art. Tragedy might be beau- 
tiful otherwise than as Corneille conceived it, 
and Corneille has remained great without 
preventing other great men from taking a 
place beside him. But tragedy could gain 
life only by repairing to that fountain of 
truth which Corneille was the first to disco- 
ver. Before his appearance every day seemed 
to remove the public and the poets farther 
from it; and every day buried the treasures 
of the human heart more deeply beneath the 
fantastic inventions of false wit and a disor- 
dered imagination. Corneille was the first 
to reveal these treasures to dramatic art, and 
to teach it how to use them. On this 
ground he is rightfully regarded as the fa- 
ther, and the Cid as the origin, of French 
tragedy. 

“But was Corneille’s reason, though suf- 
ficiently strong to pierce through the dark 
clouds of error, strong enough to dissipate 
them entirely? Sure of always overcoming 
the fenemy whom he attacked, was he al- 
ways sufficiently enlightened to recognise 
his real enemy ? and did not his character 
too frequently render him subservient to an 
age over which his genius had made him so 
superior ? 

“Tt is impossible to imagine what Cor- 
neille’s genius would have become, and to 
divine either the extraordinary beauties 
which it might have unfolded, or the flights 
of which it might have been guilty, if he 
had boldly abandoned himself to his own 
guidance. As regarded his own personal 
knowledge, Corneille was in almost the same 
position as Shakspeare and Calderon; but 
his age and country were more civilised than 
theirs, and criticism availed itself, for the in- 
struction of the poet, of all the acquirements 
of his age and country. Corneille feared and 
braved criticism, and provoked it by his de- 
fiance ; he would allow none of its censures, 
but he did all he could to avoid them. 
Taking warning by a first attack, he no 
longer ventured to hazard, for fear of 
Scudéry, all that France would probably 
have applauded. Incapable of yielding to 
his adversaries, and angry at being obliged 
to combat them, he withdrew from the path 
in which he was likely to meet with them ; 
and though this perhaps involuntary pru- 
dence saved him from some dangerous quick- 
sands, it undoubtedly deprived him of some 
precious discoveries. The success of the 
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Cid did not efface, in his mind, the censure 
of the Academy ; in that drama, he had al- 
lowed himself to depict, with irresistible 
truth, the transports of passion; but when 
he found Chiméne’s love so severely con- 
demned, Corneille, doubtless alarmed at 
what he might find in the weakness of the 
heart, looked in future only to its strength ; 
he sought for the resisting element in man, 
and not for the yielding element, and thus 
became acquainted with only the half of 
man. And as admiration is the feeling 
chiefly excited by heroic resistance, it was 
to admiration that the dramatic genius of 
Corneille principally addressed itself.”—p.p. 
203-205. 


In this passage we find revealed the 
true source of that correct and lofty 
frigidity which has characterised French 
dramatic literature from Corneille’s 
time until the Revolution, and which is 
only now beginning to disappear from 
it, while it still trammels the stage in 
the style of action and declamation 
peculiar to it—a style which acts as an 
insuperable impediment to the eman- 
cipation of modern genius from the 
shackles of ancient conventionalism. 
And here, too, we see how the peculiar 
character, and temperament, and acci- 
dences of one man, have permanently 
influenceda school ofwriting. Had Cor- 
neille happened to possess a more resist- 
less will, or more headstrong passions, or 
a more fearless temperament; and had 
Scudéry and the Academy not hung 
over him as they did, France might 
have had a drama planted and reared 
under more tropical influences, and 
developed resources as boundless as our 
own. 

But M. Guizot, as a Frenchman— 
and as a Frenchman, too, who seems 
in this book to have purposely avoided 
any minute comparisons between the 
literature of his own country and that 
of others, especially ours—conceives 
that this alleged defect of Corneille’s 
was completely rectified in the writings 
of his successors, for instance, Racine. 
The French critics, no doubt, were ready 
enough to discover a blemish in the 
great dramatist. Boileau says he does 
not consider admiration to be one of 
the tragic passions—and Voltaire sub- 
scribes to this opinion. All subsequent 
authors fancied they had succeeded in 
exciting the true tragic passions of 
terror and pity, and in reducing ad- 
miration, as abstracted from either of 
the others, to a minimum ; but herein 
they are mistaken. Voltaire himself, in 
his Mahomet, for instance, and in his 
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L’ Edipe, and in his Brutus, and in his 
Samson, hasclothed his heroes in a robe 
elaborately emblazoned with their own 
greatness : and has addressed himself 
far more urgently to our homage due 
to such qu: alities, than to the impulses 
generated by the display of natural 
weaknesses and distresses. It was into 
this trap that Dryden had fallen before 
him. ‘There was nothing in his own 
breast, or in the morals of the English 
court, then enslaved to France, to serve 
as a corrective to a vitiated taste; 
and he wasted the nobility of his mea- 
sures (in which he rivalled Corneille 
himself) upon the empty bombast of 
vain-glorious swagger, making of his 
heroes boasting — br: 1ggadocios, well 
matched in the meretricious and domi- 
neering caprice of his females, who 
seem created for no earthly purpose 
but to torture them. 

All this time, neither the French 
stage nor the Dryden school of Eng- 
lish dramatists had benefited by Shak- 
speare. In England, that mighty 
master, neglected atter his death, “had 
to wait for more than a century be- 
fore he was even superficially studied 
or moderately understood ; and on the 
Continent, it was not until after Ger- 
many had gone to drink at the British 
fountain, and originated her great 
school of dramatic literature, that 
France began to imbibe, through her, 
a late relish for the abnormal wisdom 
of our poet, and sought to introduce 
upon her own stage that divinity, Na- 
ture, which had been so long b banished 
from it. When it came, it encountered, 
as has already been remarked, the 
rhymed, stiff, stilted opposition of 
old forms, and is still struggling in 
the net. Whether it will eventually 
shake it off, we have, as yet, no ade- 

uate means of judging; but a great 

eal is to be hoped of a fault detected 
and acknowledged. 

On this subject M. Guizot scarcely 
touches in his work. His effort is, 
assuming that the cold splendour of 
Corneille’s style (so happily compared 
by Carlyle to that of polished metal) 
was effectually got rid of, to show that 
Boileau and Voltaire are mistaken in 
excluding admiration altogether from 
the catalogue of the tragic passions: — 


“Tt is one of the errors of our literary me- 
taphysics to seek the source of the pleasure 
which we derive from the drama, and parti- 
cularly from tragedy, in our own personal 
recollections, and in a return upon ourselves 
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and our individual affections. According 
to this principle, it has been thought that the 
feelings most familiar to man, those which 
his position enables him most frequently to 
experience, are also those which it is most 
suitable to present to his attention. This 
principle received great confirmation from 
the authority of Boileau, when, in spite of 
all that the ancients have written, and in 
reliance upon an experience which was not 
his own, he preferred love to all other tragic 
passions; this principle was sustained by 
the brilliant genius of Voltaire and the pa- 
thetic effects which he educed from the pas- 
sions most familiar to the human heart; 
this same principle, in fine, other writers, 
led astray by the opinion of that great man, 
and, as they believed, by his example also, 
have carried out to consequences which Vol- 
taire himself disavowed. They have ima- 
gined that heroic tragedy, the adventures of 
kings and princes, the great vicissitudes of 
fortune, being too far remote from us, and 
the dangers to which we may be exposed, 
can affect us only slightly ; and they have 
invented the tragedy of common life, in 
which every man may recognise his own 
household and its accessories, with what hap- 
pened to him on the previous day, and what 
will happen to him on the morrow, and may 
thus tremble, on his own account, at the 
dangers incurred by persons who bear so 
striking a resemblance to himself. If the 
principle were just, these writers would be 
right; and if the emotion which most tho- 
roughly overcomes us be the greatest plea- 
sure that the stage can afford, they have 
certainly discovered, as regards many per- 
sons, the secret by which this pleasure may 
be supplied. 

“ But there is another source of pleasure 
to which the arts should repair; a pleasure 
the more desirable, because it is more com- 
plete and prolonged, because it develops and 
perfects the faculty which it calls into play, 
whereas violent emotions deaden and oblite- 
rate it. Our faculties have been given to 
us for our use; and the pleasure connected 
with the exercise of each one of them ren- 
ders its use agreeable to us, and holds them 
all in readiness to subserve our various 
wants. As these wants are seldom sufficient 
to give them full employment, and to de- 
velop all their energy, these same faculties 
incessantly demand of us suitable opportu- 
nities for bringing them into action ; and, 
in the repose in which they are left by the 
tranquillity of our life, they seek to exercise 
themselves upon objects in conformity to 
their nature, although foreign to the imme- 
diately useful end which it is not always in- 
cumbent upon them to attain. ‘hus the 
mind, not finding means for constant em- 
ployment in attention to our own interests, 
yields itself to purely speculative combina- 
tions, which have no connexion with our 
individual position ; and this exercise of the 
soul, being devoid of all reference to our- 

P 
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selves, is one of the liveliest pleasures that 
Man can experience. With the emotions 
produced by our personal interests are 
Mingled incitements of desire, fear, and 
hope, destined to stimulate us to action, 
which would become intolerable in a posi- 
tion with which we had nothing to do, and 
would absolutely destroy that lively but 
tranquil pleasure which we hope to find in 
the enjoyment of the arts. Far, therefore, 
from bringing us back to our own personal 
interests and recollections, and to our own 
individual position, the effect of the drama 
ought to be to divert our minds entirely 
therefrom ; far from concentrating our atten- 
tion upon the narrow circle of our real exis- 
tence, it should, on the contrary, make us 
lose sight of it, in order to transport us into 
our possible existence, and occupy us not 
with what really occurs to us, but with what 
we may be—not with the particular circum- 
stances which have called our faculties into 
operation, but with those faculties them- 
selves, as they may be displayed when 
everything stimulates, and nothing checks, 
sheir development. 6 : . 

“ Just as, in bodily exercises, any insig- 
nificant object that may be presented to our 
aim, concentrates our entire attention upon 
the mere development of our physical pow- 
ers; so, in these mental games, which are 
solely intended to promote the exercise of 
our moral faculties, we engage with that 
vigorous satisfaction which springs from 
greater energy of existence. If a little 
pain be mingled with this satisfaction, the 
évil of suffering is then, nevertheless, no 
more contained in the movement which ani- 
mates us, than the pleasure of feeling; and 
this evil does not resume its true nature un- 
less too acute a pain warn us of the presence 
of an enemy—unless an innocent conflict be 
changed into a dangerous combat, and dis- 
turb us with a consciousness of our weak- 
ness, instead of occupying us with the em- 
ployment of our strength. 

“Tt is not, therefore, the conformity of the 
scene to our own particular destiny and per- 
sonal feelings, which constitutes the true 
merit of tragedy ; it consists far more in its 
conformity to human destiny in general, and 
to our intellectual and sensible nature—in 
its agreement, not with the feelings with 
which we are best acquainted, but with those 
which we are most capable of experiencing. 
Tragedy may demand of man all that his 
heart contains: it may excite tears of pity, 
the shudder of terror, the impetuosity of 
courage, the emotions of love, indignation 
against vice, maternal affection, filial piety ; 
all that has been given us, for our preser- 
vation or our morality, bears to dramatic 
art the tribute of that superabundant force 
which, during the course of a tranquil life, 
we so seldom find opportunity completely to 
employ. 

“* Among these feelings there is one which 
is the perfection of our nature, the last de- 


gree of soul enjoyment, of an enjoyment 
which is the delightful proof of its noble ori- 
gin and its glorious destiny. This feeling is 
admiration, the sentiment of the beautiful, 
the love of all that is great, enthusiasm for 
all that is virtuous; it awakens us to emo- 
tion at the aspect of a master-piece, excites 
us at the narrative of a noble action, and 
intoxicates us with the mere idea of a virtue 
which is eternally separated from us by an 
interval of three thousand years.”—pp. 206- 
211. 


In this fine passage M. Guizot vin- 
dicates successfully, as we think, the 
propriety of admitting admiration, or 
the abstract love of the beautiful, 
among the tragic passions. He ad- 
duces numerous instances of its success. 
ful empl yyment in Corneille’s dramas ; 
but after having done this justice to his 
author, he returns to his main argument, 
and proceeds to show that the emotion 


excited in our breasts by beauties of 


so lofty a nature, sometimes disguises 
real defects, which, after a calm exami- 
nation, it is impossible not to perceive, 
Admiration is generally called forth by 
the successful exertion of power, either 
over others or over ourselves. But 
power in its exercise implies the termi- 
nation of resistance, and resistance is 
necessary to prolong action. Hence it 
is, afer all, upon weakness rather than 
strength that the dramatist must rely 
to keep up a sustained interest: it is by 
struggles, hesitation, incertitude, con- 
cession, inconsistency even, that plots 
become involved, and the fee slings of the 
spectator thoroughly engage 1d. And 
it was for Corneille alone, and for him 
only in the plenitude of his power and 
popularity, to uphold an interest inde- 
pendent of these accidents. According- 

ly, whenothers employed the machinery 
of conflicting passions with more free- 
dom than he had done, the force 
which had been in his hands the thun- 
derbolt of Jove, but which was his 
only, or his principal weapon, began 
to fall more hluntly-ypon an audience 

which gave way to.subtler if less Olym- 
pik an influences. 

Thus M. Guizot thinks he has ac- 
counted for Corneille’s rise, and his fall. 
The first his genius ensured—the last 
is not so easily explained on abstract 
grounds. There is one way of viewing 
it, perhaps less subtle, but more sim- 
ple, which we venture ourselves to sug- 
gest. When a great writer has open- 
ed up a new source of inspiration, and 
achieved for himself a popular success, 
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possible to be appropriated by others, 
it depends upon the length of time 
which may happen to elapse before an 
imitative genius appears sufficiently 
powerful * ‘to adopt and carry forward 
the new ideas, and also in some degree 
upon the magnitude of the genius 
which may happen to supplant the 
first, how far and how soon that origi- 
nal genius is eclipsed and thrown into 
the shade by a later celebrity. With 
some, it occurs during their lifetime. 
When it does, two tendencies combine 
to accelerate their fall. One in the 


public, originating in the craving of 


mankind after variety, and the fickle- 
ness of human nature. As Guizot re- 
marks, ‘‘the necessities of curiosity 
too often overcome those of taste.” 
Of two equal merits, the crowd will go 
after the last it has found out. The 
other tendency exists in the author, 
and affects the subtle element of poetic 
inspiration through the discouragement 
produced by an unexpected and un- 
welcome rivalry, which chafes and 
disturbs the mind accustomed to 
triumphs, and hitherto taught to rely 
upon success as the spur to each suc- 
ceeding effort. With others, the 
change does not arrive so soon. ‘Their 
career is finished in uninvaded tri- 
umph—they are suffered to go down 
in the glory they have gathered about 
them—they are buried, like Charle- 
magne, in their royal apparel—but 
sooner or later their works are sure to 


be either rivalled or thrown out of 


vogue by some new direction of the 
public taste or individual genius; and 
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it needs a still more extended interval 
ere they fall into their true perspec- 
tive, and are restored to their just 
proportions by the world that looks 
back upon them. 

Corneille had the misfortune (for it 
was a misfortune to himself personally) 
to stimulate at once into action two 
powerful minds. Racine and Moliére 
had been born and were matured before 
the great dramatist had taken his 
leave. Each seized a particular branch 
of the laurel the poet had wreathed for 
himself, and appropriated it before the 
very eyes of the original wearer. This, 
we repeat, was an accident of the time, 
not the consequence of any peculiarity 
in the character or works of Corneille 
himself. It would have happened to 
any writer under similar circumstan- 
ces. 

Hence, it is scarcely necessary to go 
deeper into the metaphysics of the 
question, or to attempt to solve upon 
some principle or law, what has its 
explication in the fortuitous combina- 
tion of events. If Corneille was not 
permitted to reign over tragedy for life, 
it was because his throne was seized 
upon by rivals capable of filling it. 
Had Racine and Moliére not inter- 
vened, he would, probably, have flou- 
rished in undisturbed possession of the 
realms of comedy and tragedy, up to 
the age of Voltaire. As it was, he 
felt that he had grown old, and was 
out of fushion. ‘There is something 
melancholy in the humility with which 
the aged dramatist implores the favour 
of Louis XLV. for his last works :— 


“‘ Achéve: les derniers n’ont rien qui dégénére, 
Rien qui les fasse croire enfans d’un autre pére ; 
Ce sont des malheureux étouffés au berceau, 
Qu’un seul de tes regards tireroit du tombeau. 

* + * - 
‘ Agésilas’ en foule auroit des spectateurs, 
Et ‘ Bérénice enfin trouveroit des acteurs. 
Le peuple, je l’avoue, et la cour les dégradent : 
Je foiblis, oudu moins ils se le persuadent : 


once Pour bien écrire encore j’ai trop long-temps écrit, 
lym- Et les rides du font passent jusqu’’ l’esprit. 

: Mais, contre cet abus, que j'aurois de suffrages 

ac- Si tu donnois les tiens & mes derniers ouvrages! 

fall. Que de tant de bonté l'impérieuse loi ; 

last Raméneroit bientot et peuple et cour vers moi ! 

ek Tel Sophocle 4 cent ans charmoit encore Athénes, 

° Tel bouillonnoit encor son vieux sang dans ses veines, 
—~ Diroient-ils & l'envi. . . ” 
sim- 
sug- Thanks to the great law of repara- was destined to meet his full apprecia- 
pen- tion, however, which we have adverted tion at last. His lustre, the emana- 


tion of true genius, outshone both the 
planets which had borrowed their light 


and to, this luminary of French literature, 
cess, eclipsed though he was for the time, 
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from him, and the comets which 
threatened his extinction. And 
we congratulate ourselves that our lite- 
rature was formed upon still more ex- 
alted models, it is with a full admission 
that the Frenchman created an inde- 
pendent school, of which the severe 
classic: ulity has never been surpassed 
since the days of Grecian glory. 

We purposely pass over the essays 
upon Corneille’s contemporaries, 
which M. Guizot tells us his ac- 
complished and regretted wife pre- 
pared the chief portion. Besides dis- 
connecting our main topics the one 
from the other, they have but slight 
natural connexion with Corneille’s 
life, and differ, in style as well as sub- 
ject, considerably from the principal 
memoir. Jean Chapelain might be 
fancied the Blackmore of French 
poets; Rotrou was scarcely an Ot- 
way; and Scarron, if resembling any 
of us, caricatured Pope in his body, 
and Swift in his mind. 
this latter genius will be found spirited 
and impartial. That of Chapelain is 
mainly criticism on the mighty failure 
of his life—that great poem, the 
**Pucelle,” which, for the twenty 
years previous to its publication, kept 
the public in a ferment of expec- 
tation, and the author at the pinnacle 
of popularity and favour; the only 
instance, perhaps, in which fame ever 
forestalled its object, and the world 
advanced its favours on the security 
of triumphs yet to be achieved. The 
great poem at length appeared—at 
least the twelve first cantos—and the 
fall of the poet was complete, being 
no less, as Vigneul-Marville says, than 
from the top of Parnassus to the bot- 
tom. ‘There he lay for the rest of his 
life ; comfortably, however, and for a 


long time, since he died at the age of 


seventy-nine, of a cold caught in con- 
sequence of refusing to pay a sous for 
a plank to cross the kennel during 
heavy rain. Boileau has touched with 
delicate severity the string which the 
Duchess de Longueville had sounded 
before, when he says— 


** La Pucelle est encore une oeuvre bien galante, 
Mais je ne sais pourquoi je baille en la lisant;”’ 


A sentiment which is rendered into 
still plainer prose by the Abbé Du 


* L’Abbé du Bos, quoted by Voltaire. 
¢ “‘ Shakspeare and his Times.” 
lington-street, 1852. 
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Bos: * De la vient le seul defaut de 
la Pucelle, mais dont il faut, selon M. 
Despréaux, que les défenseurs convien- 
nent: le défaut qu’on ne la saurait 
lire.””* 


In proportion as Shakspeare tran- 
scends Corneille, so does the style of 
M. Guizot’s last bookt surpass in life, 
vigour, and finish, the volume we have 
been noticing. It is not altogether 
the difference between 1813 and 1831 
—the dates of their original appear- 
ance—that has done this. ‘The men 
have something to say to it. ‘The very 
atmosphere of ‘Sh: akspe are is inspiring. 
The bones that touched those of the 
prophet started to life. A philosopher 
and a scholar could not write about 
the bard of Avon without excitement, 
and, therefore, without force. Nodoubt 
immense resources are heaped up for 
the inquirer’s use—he has nothing new 
to find out: but, then, he can always 
appreciate, refine, criticise, speculate. 
If he fail to elicit new facts, he can 
always re-analyse beauties we are fami- 
liar with, as the skilful musician adapts 
novel harmonies to old melodies; or, 
should he possess a temper inclined to 
humour, he can amuse himself and his 
readers as long as he pleases with the 
chromatic flashing of Shaksperian 
wit. 

It is thus, as it appears to us, that 
the difference of style between these 
two works may most naturally be ac- 
counted for. It was impossible to be 
oc cupie 1d upon Corneille, without fall- 
ing into something of his lofty regula- 
rity. Here, on the contrary, vivacity, 
versatility, fire, infuse themselves 
spontaneously into the very thoughts 
of the essayist, and, through them, 
into his language. It is only where 
M. Guizot quits his subject to enter 
into abstract and philosophical criti- 
cism, that he resumes the measured 
flow of his style, and enables us to re- 
cognise the hand which laboured upon 
Corneille. 

He has done well to keep the two 
great dramatists apart. It would not 
have answered for him to have com- 
sared them directly. It is evidently 
fis design not to pl awce them side by 


side more than he can help. Indeed, 
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he admits as much in his remarks 
upon Othello. In very few passages 
does he bring them both before the 
reader. There may possibly be a per- 
vading apprehension in the author’s 
mind of exciting international jea- 
lousies in works expressly intended for 
both nations. It looks like this, that 
he has seemed to avoid in every other 
instance also a direct comparison be- 
tween what is French and what is 
English, and has left it to the pen of 
M. de Broglie—whose essay upon 
Shakspeare he has embodied in this 
volume—to give plain truths in plain 
words, 

But the good taste of this scarcely 
makes amends for the omission of what, 
in his hands, would have been so va- 
luable an element towards our right 
appreciation of the literatures of the 
two countries, and the ground they 
ought respectively to occupy. This, 
however, is the one drawback, when a 
— man undertakes to write either 
iistory or criticism. A diplomatic re- 
serve must necessarily embarrass him, 
preventing the unrestrained flow of the 
truth, which, unless it is the whole 
truth, fails to possess a complete cri- 
tical value. He has a position to up- 
hold, a character to sustain. His re- 
lations with both countries are public 
and conspicuous. His great object 
may be supposed to be to preserve these 
inviolate. His words and writings on 
any subject, at all events, are judged 
politically. If he express an opinion 
which could be looked upon by the one 
country as a triumph, by the other it 
must almost of necessity be construe | 
as an affront. Taking it for granted 
that M. Guizot has not escaped the 
trammels of such a position, we may 
suppose that the alacrity with which he 
escapes into questions of abstract cri- 
ticism may hence have its explanation ; 
and that he would have thrown himself 
more unreservedly and instructively 
into debateable questions of inter- 
national peculiarities and_ rivalries, 
had he either been without a name, or 
written anonymously. 


* We must not forget that both authors produced comedies as well as tragedies. 
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Justice compels us to admit, at the 
same time, that though this is just per- 
ceptible in the main treatment of the 
two subjects, every credit is due to M. 
Guizot for having kept so clear of any 
attempt toingratiate himself with either 
country by compliment or flattery. 
He is by turns the open champion and 
the fearless censor; and our remarks 
do not extend beyond the endeavour 
to explain the circumstance of so little 
direct comparison having found its way 
into these pages. 

We are fortunately not so hampered. 
It is possible for us to bring Corneille 
and Shakspeare face to face, without 
committing either ourselves or our 
countries. A diplomatic reserve is 
neither agreeable to our temperament, 
nor called for by our métier. We, there- 
fore, do not hesitate to pronounce it idle 
to talk of Shakspeare and Corneille as 
rivals.* Let Ben Jonson, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Corneille contend for 
the prize if they will; but leave the im- 
mortal Englishman ‘‘alone in_ his 
glory.” His head, like the mountain- 
top, towers in calm and majestic su- 
premacy far above the thunders of any 
such controversy. Or, if you will 
place Corneille, in classical correct- 
ness, above him, it is as the Sibylline 
temple stands over the precipice and 
waterfall of Tivoli, the one stiff in the 
rigid triumph of art, the other rugged, 
grand, terrific, yet enchanting, with 
the unstudied sublimity of nature. 
‘Take the whole French school—where, 
in Corneille, Racine, Fontenelle, or 
Voltaire, are we to look for those 
mighty workings of the heart which 
deform the countenance of an Othello, 
paralyse the venerable features of a 
Lear, and have converted the linea- 
ments of a dead Cordelia into those 
of an angel? Is it in the Cinna, 
or in the Phédre, or in the Me. 
rope? Where shall we find the rivals 
of a Constance, a Portia, a Desde- 
mona? Not surely in Medée, or 
Andromaque, or even Zayre. What 
parallel will the French stage produce 
for that embodiment of beauty, youth, 


But 


in the latter walk, for many reasons, we decline attempting to provoke a comparison, which 


is not suggested by any similarity of style or treatment. 


The comedies of Shakspeare 


have no counterpart on the French stage, and scarcely an imitation on the English. 


Corneille, as a comic dramatist, does not rank very high. 


society, not of romance. 


Sheridan is his best British representative. 


Moliére’s is the comedy of 
All through these 


observations we shall accordingly follow Guizot’s example, and address ourselves al- 


most exclusively to the tragic element, 
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and passion, Juliet? Have they 
amidst their classic array of person- 
ages, including their own Brutus, 
the Brutus of Shakspeare ?—W here, 
again, is the pathetic power of ex- 
pression? Have they an Arthur to 
plead with our Hubert? Can they 
bring the moody philosophy of a 
Hamlet to settle the question of sui- 
cide? Where is the burst of eloquence 
that shall be heard above the voice of 
Mark Antony, declaiming over the 
body of his murdered friend ? Nay, 
can they sing with the “Swan of 
Avon?” Have they lyrics, in their 
most boasted masterpieces, which will 
stand comparison with twenty fugitive 
harmonies, thrown in upon the more 
measured metrical beauties of our 
bard, with the spontaneous heart-breath 
of an olian harp? Calderon, indeed, 
might possibly here have ventured to 
put in his clam. The power of song 
was his, in truly Spanish richness, 
Shakspeare himself could scarcely have 
imagined into language anything more 


melodiously exquisite than that half 


lyrical soliloquy in the Magico Prodi- 
gioso, for instance, interrupted by the 
recurring cadence— 
** Cual es la gloria mayor 
De esta vida?” 
to which spirit voices reply 
* Amor! amor !” 


But this was Spain, and in a minor 
point of rivalry. France could never 
have attempted a competition of the 
kind, as M. Guizot knows better than 
he pleases to say. 

No; Shakspeare stands by himself. 
It is too late to attempt to gainsay this 
great truth. The verdict of the world 
has been pronounced ; and England, 
Germany, France herself, in a thou. 
sand acts and admissions, as well as 
Spain and Italy, have, by this time, 
recorded their solemn judgment in 


the matter. Each of these countries 
had a mass of prejudices to work out 
of, to arrive at this point. In Eng. 
land, Shakspeare was first forgotten, 
then disparaged. Dryden, in his day, 
considered his tongue a little ** out of 
use,” and undertook to modernise him. 
Shaftesbury was shocked by his “rude. 
ness;” and Tate undertook a new 
version of King Lear, the subject 
being borrowed, as he had _ the 
candour to state, from an obscure 
piece recommended by a friend! In 
France, the critics had all along 
scouted the idea of the existence of 
English taste or talent. They would 
not condescend to notice * ces farces 
monstreuses gu'on appelle tragedies.” 
Voltaire is considered by M. Guizot to 
be the first French writer who begun 
to have an appreciation of Shakspeare. 
Let us see how he introduced him to 
public favour. ere is one of his eulo- 


vies : 
gies: 


“T am far from defending the tragedy of 
Hamlet ; it is a coarse and barbarous piece, 
which would not be endured by the lowest 
rabiie of lrance or Italy. Hamlet becomes 
a fool in the second act, and his mistress in 
the third. The prince kills his mistress’s 
father in mistake for a rat, and the heroine 
throws herself into a river. Her grave is 
dug on the stage; the grave-diggers crack 
jokes worthy of their calling, holding in 
their hands the bones of the dead. Prince 
Hamlet responds to their vulgar jocularity 
by pleasantries scarcely less disgusting. 
Meanwhile, one of the actors conquers 
Poland. Hamlet, his mother, and his step- 
father drink together on the stage; they 
sing at table, then quarrel, fight, and kill 
each other; in short, one would fancy that 
the work sprung from the head of a drunken 
savage (!) Yet, among these vulgar irregu- 
larities, which up to the present time have 
made the English theatre so absurd and bar- 
barous, we find in Hamlet, as if to make the 
matter more absurd still, sublime touches, 
worthy of the greatest writers.”* 


* “ Diss. sur la Tragedie Ancienne et Moderne.” 


It may be worth while to show, by example, how a national taste can be modified by 
extraneous influences. The wigged and sworded thing called “The Public” in Voltaire’s time, 
hesitated whether it should admit the eulogy of its oracle, quoted above. It is not 
considered literary sans-culottism at the present day, to subscribe to the following judgment 
in the same matter ;— 

“In Hamlet, not only is the scene of the grave-diggers connected with the general idea 
of the piece, by the kind of meditations which it inspires; but—and we know it—it 
is Ophelia’s grave which they are digging in Hamlet’s presence; and to Ophelia will re- 
late, when he is informed of this circumstance, all the impressions which have been 
kindled in his soul by the sight of those hideous and despised bones, and the indifference 
which is felt for the mortal remains of those who were once beautiful and powerful, honoured 
or beloved. No detail of these mournful preparations is lost to the feeling which they occa+ 
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The truth is, the very extravagance 
of the general taste in France, during 
the era of the Grand Monarque—its 
utter conventionalism and blind and 
inveterate _ self- ~comple ucency served, 
instead of hastening, to ret: ard the re. 
volution it was destined to undergo. 
In every other country, the change of 
opinion was over before it had be un 
in France. There the political con- 
vulsion had overthrown an empire, be- 
fore the Bourbons of bad taste had 
had a touch of the Bastille. The latter 
event, in the opinion of the Due de 
Broglie, did not occur until forty 
years after the former. It was in 
1829, according to him, that France 
learned Shakspeare. And, even then, 
it was not directly from us that the 
lesson came. Schlegel had first 
awakened Germany. In that coun. 
try, out of the forests of perplexed 
metaphysics sallied the vigour of a 
literary revival. The —_ which had 
been kindled at the altar of British 


genius, was borne iene ‘ae fanes of 


Gallic superstition. They took fire— 
but burn slowly; and are, even now, 
dangerous to approach. It is this 
consideration, joined to his own posi- 
tion, which, we repeat, suggests to M. 
Guizot a certain degree of caution in 
attacking these ancient strongholds of 
a national faith, And we give him, 
accordingly, the more credit for what 
he does say, in such passages as the 
following, in which he speaks of that 
ideal of dramatic poetry which 
‘‘ Athalie” might have presented, had 
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it aimed at a more complete confor- 
mity with nature than with the rules:— 


“Though easily attained among the 
Grecks, whose life and feelings might be 
summed up in a few large and simple fea- 
tures, this ideal did not present itself to mo- 
dern nations under forms sufficiently general 
and pure to receive the application of the 
rules laid down in accordance with the an- 
cient models. France, in order to adopt 
them, was compelled to limit its field, in 
some sort, to one corner of human existence. 
Our poets have employed all the powers of 
genius to turn this narrow space to advan- 
tage; the abysses of the heart have been 
sounded to their utmost depth, but not in 
all their dimensions, Dramatic illusion has 
been sought at its true source, but it has 
not been required to furnish all the effects 
that might have been obtained from it. 
Shakspeare offers to us a more fruitful and 
a vaster system. It would be a strange 
mistake to suppose that he has discovered 
and brought to light all its wealth, When 
we embrace human destiny in all its aspects, 
and human nature in all the conditions of 
man upon earth, we enter into possession of 
an exhaustless treasure. It is the peculiar 
advantage of such a system, that it escapes, 
by its extent, from the dominion of any 
particular genius. We may discover its 
principles in Shakspeare’s works; but he 
was not fully acquainted with them, nor did 
he always respect them. He should serve 
as an example, not as a model. Some men, 
even of superior talent, have attempted to 
write plays according to Shakspeare’s taste, 
without perceiving that they were deficient 
in one important qualification for the task ; 
and that was, to write as he did; to write 
them for our age, just as Shakspeare’s plays 








sion ; the coarse insensibility of the men devoted to the habits of such a trade, their songs 
and jokes, all have their effect; and the forms and means of comedy thus enter, without 
effort, into tragedy, the impressions of which are never more keen than when we see them 
about to fall upon a man who is already their unwitting subject, and who is amusing himself 
in presence of the misfortune of which he is unaware.”—pp. 172, 173. 

And, if a further proof were wanting of what Frenchmen will say and will bear under the 
new régime, M. De Broglie’s judgment of the boasted school of Corneille, is as follows :— 

‘“* Regarded in its most general features, it was not so much a national drama as an ele- 
gant and fashionable amusement, a pastime for gentlemen of respectable station and 
bearing, at which the public might assist if it paid liberally for the honour; nearly as it 
is allowed occasionally to look on, from the outer side of the barriers, and watch the progress 


of a dress ball or a state dinner.”—p. 285. 


And then he describes the effect of Shakspeare in France: — 
“Imagine a man who has lived for a long time in rooms lighted only by wax candles, 


chandeliers, or coloured glass 
of drawing-rooms, who has seen only the 





s,who has only breathed in the faint suffocating atmosphere 
cascades at the opera, calico mountains, and 


garlands of artificial flowers: imagine such a man suddenly transported, one magnificent 
July morning, to a region where he could breathe the purest air, under the tranquil 
and graceful chestnut trees which fringe the waters of Interlacken, and within view of the 
majestic glaciers of the Oberland, and you will have a pretty accurate idea of the moral 
position of one accustomed to the dramatic representations which formerly occupied our 
stage, when he unexpectedly finds himself witnessing these so simple, grand, and natu- 


ral beauties,”—p, 324, 
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were written for the age in which he lived. 
This is an enterprise, the difficulties of which 
have hitherto, perhaps, been maturely con- 
sidered by We have seen how much 
art and effort was employed by Shakspeare 
to surmount those which are inherent in his 
system. They are still greater in our times, 
and would unveil themselves much more 
completely to the spirit of criticism which 
now accompanies the bollest essays of 
genius. It is not only with spectators of 
more fastidious taste, and of more idle and 
inattentive imagination, that the poet would 
have to do who should venture to follow in 
Shakspeare’s footsteps. He would be called 
upon to give movement to personages em- 
barrassed in much more complic ated inte- 
rests, pre-occupied with much more various 
feelings, and subject to less simple habits of 
mind, and to less decided tendencies, Nei- 
ther science, nor reflection, nor the scruples 
of conscience, nor the uncertainties of 
thought, frequently encumber Shakspeare’s 
heroes ; doubt is of little use among them, 
and the violence of their passions s} ecdily 
transfers their belief to the side of their de- 
sires, or sets their actions above their belief. 
Hamlet alone presents the confused specta- 
a mind formed by the enlightenment 
of society, in conflict with a position con- 
trary to its laws ; and he needs a supernatu- 
ral apparition to determine him to act, and 
a fortuitous event to accomplish his project. 
If incessantly placed in an analogous posi- 
tion, the a tragedy conceived 
at the present day, according to the roman- 
tic system, would offer us the picture 
of indecision. Ideas now crowd and inter- 
sect each other in the mind of man, 
multiply in his conscience, and obstacles and 
bonds around his life. Instead of those elec- 
tric brains, prompt to communicate the 
spark which they have received—instead of 
those ardent and simple-minded men, whose 
projects, like Macbeth’s, ‘will to hand,’-— 
the world now presents to the poet minds 
like Hamlet's, deep in the observation of 
those inward contlicts which our classical 
system has derived from a state of society 
more advanced than that of the time in 
which Shakspeare lived. So many feelings, 
interests, and ideas, the necessary conse- 
quences of modern civilisation, might become, 
even in their simplest form of expression, 
a troublesome burden, which it would be 
difficult to carry through the rapid evo- 
lutions and bold advances of the romantic 
system. 

“We must, however, satisfy every de- 
mand ; success itself requires it. The reason 
must be contented at the same time that the 
imagination is occupied. The progress of 
taste, of enlightenment, of society, and of 
mankind, must serve, not to diminish or 
disturb our enjoyment, but to render them 
worthy of ourselves, and capable of supply- 
ing the new wants which we have con- 
tracted,”—pp. 170-180, 
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In the separate essays upon the 
dramas of Shakspeare the author, 
being less haunted by arriéres pensées, 
is sometimes exceedingly brilliant, 
though not so brilliant as the accom- 
plished Due de Broglie, whose exami- 
nation of Othello, in spite of some mis- 
takes, we take to be quite a master- 
piece of criticism. 

After the German Schlegel, the best 
interpreter of Hamlet we know of is 
another German — Retzsch. This 
wonderful commentator has found out 
the way to make ghosts peer through 
the folds of arras, yawn from the i inter- 
sections of arches, and squeak and 
gibber out of the gargoyles and but- 
tresses of buildings. He can hint 
horrors in the device of an arm-chair, 
and make our flesh creep with the 
monstrous outline of a door-handle. 
Goethe, too, thoroughly inhaled the 
aroma of the poet. He understood 
the Danish Prince as the melancholy 
and isolated gentleman of a rude 
northern court, out of place, out of 
time, urged beyond himself, his wishes, 
tastes, intentions, and powers, by the 
weird finger of one stern duty. Our 
idea is, that Hamlet was meant to be 
beyond explanation—a negation to be 


felt, like the Egyptian darkness—a 


Sphinx to the one (&dipus who could 
understand it in silence—a riddle to the 
world which set open-mouthed about 
resolving it. Guizot’s estimate of the 
effect of the play is very fine :— 


“ Guided by that instinct of harmony 
which never deserts the true poet, Shak- 
has diffused over the whole drama 
the same gloomy colour which opens the 
scene; the spectre of the assassinated mo 
narch gives its impress to the movement of 
the drama from its very outset, and leads it 
onward to its termination, and when that 
term arrives, death reigns once more; all 
die, the innocent as well as the guilty, the 
young girl as well as the prince, and she 
more mad than he is; all depart to join the 
spectre who had left his tomb only that he 
might drag them all with him on his return. 
The whole circumstance is as mournfal as 
Hamlet's thoughts. None are left upon the 
stage but the Norwegian strangers, who then 
appear for the first time, and who have pre- 
viously taken no part in the action, 

* After this great moral painting, comes 
the second of Shakspeare’s superior beauties, 
dramatic effect. This is nowhere more com- 
plete and more striking than in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
for the two conditions of great dramatic 
effect are found in it, unity in variety—one 
sole, constant, and dominant impression ; and 
this impression varied according to the cha- 
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racter, the turn of mind, and the condition 
of the different personages in whom it is 
developed. Death hovers over the whole 
drama; the spectre of the murdered king 
represents and personifies it; he is always 
there—sometimes present himself, sometimes 
present to the thoughts, and in the language 
of the other personages. Whether great or 
small, innocent or guilty, interested or indif- 
ferent to his history, they are all constantly 
concerned about him; some with remorse, 
others with affection and grief, others, again, 
merely with curiosity, and some even with- 
out curiosity, and simply by chance; for 
example, that rude grave-digger, who says 
that he entered on his trade on the day on 
which the late king had gained a great vic- 
tory over his neighbour, the King of Nor- 
way, and who, while digging the grave of 
the beautiful Ophelia, the mad mistress of 
the madman Hamlet, turns up the skull of 
poor Yorick, the jester of the deceased 
monarch—the skull of the jester of that 
spectre, who issues at every moment from 
his tomb to alarm the living and enforce the 
punishment of his assassin. All these person- 
ages, in the midst of all these circumstances, 
are brought forward, withdrawn, and intro- 
duced again by turns, each with his own 
peculiar physiognomy, language, and impres- 
sion; and all ceaselessly concur to maintain, 
diffuse, and strengthen the sole, general im- 
pression of death—of death, just or unjust, 
natural or violent, forgotten or lamented, 
but always present—which is the supreme 
law, and should be the permanent thought 
of all men.”—pp. 209, 211. 


The idea of the skull of the jester of 


a ghost, is a piece of the horrible fit to 
go side by side with the valét of the 
Shadow of Death, spoken of in the 
well-known Calembourg. Why did 
not Retzsch slenderly attach the out- 
line of a grotesque figure to the cranium 
in Hamlet’s hand? It would have 
formed a pregnant moral to the tale of 
poor Yorick. ‘The bizarrerie of thought, 
word, and action in this play is of a 
piece with the plot; it keeps us cower- 
ing in the haunted gloom—the Scandi- 
navian Ragnarék—the twilight of the 
gods—from beginning to end. We 
fancy, with a shudder, that the wits 
of all concerned in the story are 
wildly wandering—that, at some point 
of the compass or another, every 
one is touched. We cannot cal- 
culate upon what is to happen next ; 
yet what does happen, in its very ex- 
travagance, is exactly in consonance 
with the predominant idea, which— 
with the peace of M. Guizot—we hold 
to be terror. A ghost early glides in 
upon the scene, and frightens us out of 


our wits. We never recover them, 
and are never intended to do so, to the 
end. This terror is tempered with the 
complementary passion of pity, of 
course, in order to keep up interest, 
and exhibit the powers of the poet; but 
the prevailing colour is repeated, as a 
painter would say, from every object, 
giving on all sides a reflection of the 
main glare. We rub our eyes when 
all is over, and ask whether this is a 
phantasmal reality or a life-in-death- 
like dream. Wondrous many-sidedness 
of genius! Perhaps, after all, ae aa 
Voltaire, Johnson, Garrick, Schlegel, 
Géethe, Guizot, nay, even ourselves, 
are all right, and that the crystal is 
perfect, seen at any angle! 

But we have been led out of our 
path into a thicket. If France is to 
regain its place in the tragic school of 
Europe, it must, at all events, make 
its literary revolution more complete 
than its political one. Its object 
ought to be emancipation; but it will 
gain little by rivetting on a new set of 
fetters with the sledge that has broken 
the old chains. 

There are vigorous minds at work 
to prepare the way for a new era. 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, De Vigny, 
have done much. Without what must 
emphatically be called genius, any of 
them, they all manifest a sense of the 
necessity for a new style, and have 
helped to create it. They are the 
Hardys of the present century, paving 
the way for some future Corneille. 
One besetting sin they have—and as it 
is shared by many of our own aspiring 
litterateurs, it may be worth while to 
point it out. Poets and dramatists 
though they be, they think it essential 
to belong to the school of the nine. 
teenth century, and to lend their aid 
towards carrying out its work. This 
work, be it good or bad (and we do 
not presume to say that it is anything 
but the former) is, at all events, not a 
poetical work. It is the moral, and 
social, and physical, and political re. 
generation of mankind; a great work, 
at all events, if it is to be accomplished 
by any normal systems, unaided by 
the one true, and simple, and unerring 
guide, which has become a little 
old-fashioned of late. Scarcely any 
modern dramas of note are written 
without an ulterior object of this kind, 
pointing beyond the poetical and dra. 
matic object. The poet has courted 
inspiration, indeed, but it is in order 
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that, under cover of that inspiration, 
he may sting, or wound, or expose, 
or ridicule, or cry up, or read a lesson, 


or preach a sermon, or something of 


the sort. Look at Le Roi s’amuse, 
or La tour de Nesle, or Marion de 
Lorme, or Henri III., for instance. 
You have great force, and consider- 
able beauty; but you find, when you 
begin to think about i it, that the author 
has been in reality playing with you— 
that he has aimed at your head through 
your heart, and only clothed a poli- 
tical or moral homily in a theatrical 
dress. It is not in this way fame will 
be won. No great work was ever writ- 
ten with an occult object. Men who 
make use of the drama for purposes 
principally didactic, sacrifice their im- 
mortality to their philanthropy. The 
Muse will not be cajoled, or forced 
into a mariage de convenance of this 
sort. She must be wooed for herself 
in order to be won. ‘The poet must, 
indeed, be full of the beauty of 
moral rectitude, but it must uncon- 
sciously breathe through his writings, 
instead of being blown into them like 
vind into an organ. And for this 
reason we are inclined to misdoubt the 
claims of those who are, from the first, 
too astutely cognisant of the object 
and end of what they would be about 
in poetry and the drama. A man may 
be too great a critic to be a great 
oet. All the world knows that Chape- 
oe was—so, assuredly, was Dryden— 
so was Addison—so, we are inclined sto 
think, was Voltaire. Sublimity rises 
out of itself. It is thrown up, ‘like a 
voleano, by the fires beneath it, and 
lifts itself by its own convulsions to 
the elevation the world looks up to. 
Unity of intention we hold to be essen- 
tial to the full development of genius— 
most of all, of poetical genius. Corneille 
saw that admiration might be ennobled 
into a tragic passion, by submitting it 
to rules, and clothing it in lofty lan. 
guage. He perceived that the ancients 
had done this, and saw no reason why 
he might not do the same. With a 
richly stored imagination, and this ob- 
ject, he wrote his tragedies; all which 
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he duly informed the world about be- 
fore he died. Shakspeare felt that 
poetry, sublimity, nature, were within, 
and he gave them vent through the 
channel of any vulgar or absurd 
legend he found to hi ind. The imme. 
diate motive might, indeed, be to please 
the public, to draw houses, to make 
money; if you please; but the senti- 
ment which guided him to the heart of 
his subject was, simply, its being beau- 
tiful, and chiming with the bells of 
immortal inspiration that were ever 
ringing their sweet changes within his 
soul. It is delightful to believe that 
he never wrote a line of criticism in 
his life. Not a preface betrays the 
scene-shifter’s hand ;—and, at this day, 
if we are to have a revived drama, or 
a new development of dramatic talent, 
it will spring from the great necessity 
of some heart to give itself utterance, 
not from the study of a style, much 
less from the urgency of an object. 
Thoughts of sublimity will arise and 
unfold themselves and force them. 
selves into leaf with the untended lux- 
uriance of a tropical vegetation. And 
who can mistake great ‘thoughts when 
he meets them, or when he feels 
them ? 

“They seize upon the mind—arrest, and search, 

And shake it—bow the tall soul as by wind— 

Rush over it, like rivers over reeds, 

Which quaver in the current—turn us cold, 


And pale, and voiceless; leaving in the brain 
A rocking and a ringing ;——” 


Thoughts which, for our well-being’s 


sake, are momentary as they are glo. 
rious; for, as the poet says, they 
would be “ madness, might they last.” 

Individual genius, then, may yet 
constitute, in either country, a great 
dramatic poet. When he comes, he 
will inherit and possess himself, with 
out effort, of the full advantages of 
modern illumination; but the direc- 
tion in which he will go forward, no 
sagacity has yet divined, no critical 
acumen foreshadowed. When he has 
made the advance, the world will be 
ready enough to say that there was 
but the one road open to him; until 
he in his turn, after centuries, per- 
haps, is outstripped. 
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MISCELLANEA LITERARIA. 


I.—ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ HUGUENOT,” AND THE MEANING OF CERTAIN 
HIEROGLYPHIC SIGN-BOARDS, 


Everypopy understands that ‘“ Hu- 
uenot” means a French Calvinist or 
Foctestees ; but very few trouble them- 
selves to inquire how that somewhat 
singular word came to be so applied, 
and in what it originated. Moreover, if 
you ask twenty people, the chances are, 
that nineteen of the number cannot 
tell. Dr. Johnson rejects the word 
altogether. In the folio edition of his 
dictionary (1755), you will search for 
it in vain. At that date it had not 
been naturalized. The ordinary re- 
cent dictionaries describe a Huguenot 
as, a confederate—a tolerably compre- 
hensive definition, almost as lucid as 
the majority of the commentaries on 
the supposed obscure passages in Shak- 
speare. Safely ambiguous, like the 


answers of the Delphic oracle. 
From the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” we learn as follows: ‘ Hugue- 


nots—an appellation given by way of 
contempt to the reformed or Protestant 
Calvinists of France.” The name ori- 
ginated in the year 1560, though au- 
thors are not agreed as to the occasion. 
The following derivations have been 
suggested: One of the gates of the 
city of Tours was called the gate Four. 
gon, by corruption from “ Feu Hu- 
gon,” i.e., the date Hugon. This Hu- 
gon was Count of Tours, according to 
Eginhard, and some other historians. 
He was, it seems, a very wicked man, 
who, by his fierce and cruel temper, 
made himself dreaded; so that after 
his death he was supposed to walk 
about in the night-time, beating all 
those he met with. This tradition, 
the learned Thuanus has not scrupled 
to mention in his history. Davila pre- 
tends that the nickname of Huguenots 
was first given to the French Protes- 
tants, because they used to meet se- 
cretly in subterraneous vaults near this 
gate of Hugon, and what seems to 
countenance this opinion is, that they 
were first called Huguenots in the city 
of Tours. Others assign a more illus- 
trious origin to that name, and say 
that the leaguers gave it to the re- 
formers, because the latter were for 


keeping the crown on the head of the 
line descended from Hugh Capet; 
whereas the former were for giving it 
to the House of Guise, as descended 
from Charles the Great. Others, 
again, derive it from a French and 
faulty pronunciation of the German 
word, Hidgnossen, signifying confede- 
rates, and originally applied to that va- 
liant part of the city of Geneva which 
entered into an alliance with the Swiss 
Cantons, in order to maintain their li- 
berties against the tyrannical attempts 
of Charles III., Duke of Savoy. 
‘These confederates were called ‘‘ Eig- 
nots,” whence ** Huguenots.” 

In Todd’s modernized Johnson, we 
find this definition—* Huguenot: there 
have been many fanciful derivations of 
this word proposed. The most rational 
is that of ‘ Eignots’—confederates ; 
which Voltaire and others have given 
from the German, Eidgnossen, of which 
it appears to be a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion. The term of Huguenot had its 
rise in 1560; that of Kignot, at the 
beginning of that century. ‘ Nou- 
veau sujet de division dans Genéve. 
Ce fut alors (1513) quon y vit naitre, 
les titres d’ Eignots, et de Mammelus ; 
par les quels les deux parties se distin- 
guerént. Les Eignots etaient ceux 
qui tenaient pour la liberté de la pa- 
trie. On les appelaient ainsi parce. 
qu’ils aimaient la liberté comme les 
Cantons Suisses, qui s’appellent en leur 
langue, Eidgnossen, cést a dire, confi. 
derés. De la est venu vraisemblable- 
ment le nom des Huguenots.” —*“ Ru. 
chat Reform. de la Suisse,” vol. i. p. 
447. Mezeray tells us, that the name 
of Huguenots or Fidnos (as printed by 
Dryden, but evidently mistaken for 
Eidgnoss or Eidgnossen), from whence 
it was corrupted, signifies league or as- 
sociation in the Swiss language; and 
was brought, together with the sect, 
from Geneva into France.”—See Dry. 
den, Postscr. to the “ History of the 
League.” 

The following is from Haydn’s “Dic. 
tionary of Dates:” “‘ Huguenot—This 
word is of uncertain derivation, It 
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was used, asa term of reproach, by 
the French Catholics, to nickname their 
countrymen of the reformed churches, 
or Protestants of France, and had its 
origin in 1560. The memorable mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots of France, on 
the Festival of St. Bartholmew, took 
place on August 24th, 1572.” 

All these definitions appear far-fetch- 
ed and unsatisfactory. 
this article, lately turning over Le Sieur 
Michael de 
the Reigns of Francis II., and Char- 
les IX.,” stumbled on the following 
extract :-— 


“ This name (Huguenot) took its rise from 
the conspiracy of Amboise, for when the pe- 
titioners fled at that time for fear, some of 
the countrymen said, that they were poor 
fellows, not worth a Huguenot ; which was a 
small piece of money, of less value than a 
denier, in the time of Hugo Capet: from 
whence, by way of ridicule, they were called 
Huguenots ; which title they likewise gave 
themselves when they took up arms, as we 
shall relate in its proper place.” 


This account of the origin of the word 
from Castlenau, appears more reason- 
able than any of the others. The same 
author tells us, that the Huguenots as- 
sumed auniformor livery of white cloth, 
and their principal oflicers wore white 
velvet. Badly selected colours and 
materials for the wear and tear of hard 
service, and almost as conspicuous as 
the gaudy scarlet under which the mo- 
dern Britons have achieved so many 
victories. The ancient Spartans wore 
scarlet, less for distinctive uniformity 
than to hide the blood which flowed 
from the wounded, 
which might discourage the 
Michael de ¢ 
good repute, wholived during the period, 
and saw the transactions he describes, 
although his work was not published 
until 1659. 

A great many popular words and 


sound. 


terms are derived from the names of 


individuals. Humbug, which is in uni- 
versal use, if not classically admissible 
into an English dictionary, comes un- 
questionably from Hume of the Bog, a 
Scotch laird (so called from his estate), 
who was celebrated in Edinburgh so- 
ciety, during the reigns of William and 
Anne, for the marvellous tone of his 
stories, in which he indulged so com- 
monly, that they became “proverbial ; 

and thus, a very ‘long shot was always 
flesignated, “a regular Hume of the 
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The writer of 


Castlenau’s ‘* Memoirs of 


and the sight of 


‘astlenau is an authority of 
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Bog.” Hence, by simple contraction, 
Humbug. 

On the western coast of England is 
a cluster of perilous rocks, salled ** The 
Bishop and his Clerks.” Nearly two 
hundred years ago, a fleet of merchant- 
men, coming from Spain, were ship. 
wrecked upon them, and only Miles 
Bishop, with John and Henry Clarke, 
preserved themselves on the fragment 
ofa mast. The appellation evidently 
takes its rise from this incident. 

Dr. Johnson says of the word Danger, 
“Danger, n. s. (danger, Fr.) of un. 
certain derivation. Skinner derives it 
from damnum ; Menage from angaria ; 
Minshew from 3aves, de ath, to which 
Junius seems inclined.” Learned de- 
rivations, supported by four eminent 
authorities, but none of them sufli- 
ciently simple or analogous to be con- 
vincing. Profound erudition some- 
times loses itself in a labyrinth of its 
own construction. ‘** Ceci sent la Dan- 
gerose”’ is an old French proverbial 
expression, formerly much in use in 
the province of Maine, and applied to 
anything which promised to be unfor- 
tunate, or appeared to involve peril. 
The saying was derived from the for- 
tunes of a fair lady of the district, named 
Dangerose, who resided at the castle of 
Chemiréle Gaudin, which retains to this 
day the title of ‘* Le Chateau de Belle- 
fille.” She was commonly called, from 
her beauty, ‘* La belle Dangerose, ” and 
having lived unlawfully with a near 
relative, the ne ighbouring Baron of 
Asnieres, on his sudden and violent 
death, hid herself from the world, and 
passed the remainder of a long life in 
unceasing and severe penance. Hence, 
almost literally, the French ‘ Dan- 
gereux,” and the English ‘ Dan- 
gerous.” The etymology of words is 
very uncertain. In deriving one lan- 
guage from another, similarity of sound 
often leads those into error, who are 
either unacquainted with or disregard 
the change of letters which frequently 
takes place. A good illustration of 
this is supplied by the Spanish word 
Hijo, a Son, which seems to be derived 
from the Greek ‘rs, and to bear no 
resemblance to the Latin Filius, which 
is, nevertheless, its correct root. The 
Spaniards often change the Latin initial 
F into H, as Ferrum into Hierro, For- 
mosus into Hermoso; and in the middle 
of words, they sometimes substitute 
the J for L, as Folium, Hojo. <A stu- 
dent of Italian finding J ae written 
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Luglio, in Veneroni’s grammar, could 
not possibly understand the substi- 
tution of L for J, and immediately 
rectified what he considered a very 
careless mistake, by writing ‘‘ Juglio,’ 

to which he added, ** sic corrige meo 


periculo.” Again, we are often misled 


in seeking for the origin of a word, by 
mistaking the language whence it takes 
its rise. “People do not usuz ally look to 
the French word * Allons,” for the 
derivation of the English ‘ Along,” 
‘*Come along,” yet it is precisely the 
same both in sound and mee ming. The 
interjection “ Gadso” is considered 
profune, whereas in fact it is only in- 
decent. 

The origin of words naturally leads 
to the consideration of hie rogly phic 
signs,so commonly used in former days, s 
and not yet entirely abolished. This 
invention can be traced back nearly 
four thousand years, and is evide ntly 
much older than letters. Before men 
could write, they used symbols and 
pictures, beginning with an outline, 
suggested in all probab ality by a sha- 
dow on a wall. In the borough of 
Southwark there exists still, or «id 
very lately, an ancient sign-board, over 
an obscure tavern, inscribed, ‘* ‘The 
old pick my toe,” but without any indi- 
cative painting or delineation. What 

san this mean? Is it not probably set 
up to replace a representation of the 
Roman slave, who, being sent on some 
message of importance, would not stop 
to pluck a thorn out of his foot, until 
he had completed his commission? On 
the now-deserted and grass-grown high- 
road between C oventry and Birming- 
ham, which we have often traversed (in 
our early military capacity), on a hot 
summer’s day, with thirsty soldiers, 
we were wont to halt at the quiet little 
village of Meriden. There may yet be 
perceived a sign, which has hung for 
centuries over ‘the porch of a road. side 
ale-house, on which, in limning nearly 
obliterated by time and weather, may 
be traced an erect and prostrate pillar, 
while underneath is printed, ‘The Up 
and Down Post.” The solution of this 
is easy and palpable. Before the in- 
vention of mail carriages or carts, when 
letters were carried by equestrian cou- 
riers, the bearers of the up and down 
post met at this half-way house, ex- 
changed their bags, and each went 


back again, with considerable econom 
of time and trouble. The Bull and 
Mouth is apparently an hieroglyphic 
of * Boulogne Mouth,” or the harbour 
of B oulogne. The Bolt in Tun is 
meant for “ Lady Anne Bolton,” a 
celebrated beauty of her day ; ; the 
Devil and the Bag of Nails is a ludi- 
crous perversion of “a Satyr and Bac- 
chanals,” a very common sign ; the 
Goat and Compasses signifies ‘* God 
encompasseth us ;” the Goat in Boots 
looks very like a union of the two ce- 
lestial signs, ‘Capricorn and Bostes ;” 
the Cock and Bottle is (as many others 
are) an alteration from the French, 
« La coquine bouteille ;” the Cat and 
Fiddle resembles ‘‘ Le chat fidele ;” the 
Bell and Savage Man is well known to 
mean “La belle Sauvage ;” the Hog 
in Armour is perhaps taken from “ La 
Hogue en Armes.” A reference to he- 
raldic bearings may elucidate many 
others. The Goose and Gridiron 
changes into the ** Swan” and *‘ Port- 
cullis,” crests of the Ear] of Albemarle 
and the Duke of Beaufort. The Hen 
and Chickens is probably an alteration 
of the Pelican and Young, the crest of 
Lords Galloway, Scarborough, and 
some other members of the peerage. 
The Halfmoon and Fiddle may be the 
crescent. with the motto “ Fidele.” 
The solution of the Cat and Bagpipes 
has hitherto eluded our researches. In 
Oxford-street, not far from Soho- 

square, may be observed an old sign, 

called **The Man loaded with Mis- 
chief,” represented by an unlucky 
wight, bearing a female, of most un- 
gracious mein and features, on his 
shoulders. She holds a bumper of gin 
in one hand, and iscombing his hair with 
the other. The painter who designed 
this group had probably suffered under 
the conjugal yoke of some Xantippe, 
and thus re »venged himself. Asan anti- 
dote to this coarse satire on the ge ntler 
sex, we have much pleasure in re- 
peating the elegant eulogy addressed 
by Lord Herbert to a beautiful Italian 
Nun:— 


‘Die when you will. you need not wear, 
At Heaven's court, a form more fair 
Than beauty at your birth has given ; 
Keep but the lips, the eyes we see, 
The voice we hear, and you will be 
An Angel ready-made for Heaven.” 
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ON EPITAPHS AND ELEGIAC INSCRIPTIONS, 


“* Adieu, and take this praise with thee to heaven! 
Thy ignomy sleep with thee in thy grave, 
But not remember'd in thy epitaph.”"— Shukspeare. 


Tue invention of epitaphs is attributed 
by the learned to the scholars of Linus, 
the Theban poet, who flourished about 
thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era, and hi ving been unhap- 
pily slain, his pupils lamented the loss 


of their master in a particular kind of 


mournful verses, called from him 
fElinum, and afterwards Lpitaphia ; 
because they were sung at burials and 
engraved upon sepulchres, which may 
also be called monuments @ memoria. 
All these honorary inscriptions were 
held sacred. He who effaced or injured 
them, was looked upon as an enemy to 
the gods, and as Shakspeare’s outlaws 
say of themselves, in the Zwo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, ‘thrust from the 
company of awful men.” In England, 
the date of commemorative records 
may be traced back to a very early 
period. ‘They were in use with the 
Jews, the Athenians, the Romans, and 
most of the nations of antiquity. The 
Romans were the first who erected 
monuments to the living, even as they 
deified emperors, their wives, and col- 
laterals, while they were still in exist- 
ence. ‘The Lacedwmonians allowed 
epitaphs only to warriors who fell in 
battle, or women remarkable for 
chastity. Boxhornius, professor of 
rhetoric and his tory in the university 
of Leyden, made a “collection of Latin 
epitaphs more than two hundred years 
ago. Father Labbé, a learned Jesuit, 
produced a similar one in French abu 
the same time. The first English pub- 
lication in this class was by W. Tol- 
dervy, in 1755. Much leisurely 
amusement, and some food for whcle- 
some reflection, may be gathered from 
the study of epitaphs. In our youth, 
we once made a compilation of these 
mortuary memoranda, which contained 
many of a very eccentric character. 
They were neither invented nor copied 
from the common- place books of other 
curious inquirers, but were principally 
gathered together from actual wander- 
ings and meditations among the tombs. 
We pretend not to the antiquarian 
enthusiasm of Old Mortality,” but 
we have always looked upon these 
vestiges of the past as instructive pre- 
faces to the future. 


Dr. Johnson wrote an essay on epi- 
taphs, which originally appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, in 1740. In 
enumerating the ingredients applic: ible 
to this peculi: ir style of composition, 
he particularly recommends brevity 
and simp! licity. A useful hint is con- 
tained in an old anonymous epigram ;— 


“ Friend, in your epitaphs I'm griev’d 
So very much is said: 
One half will never be beliey’d, 
The other never read.”— 


«© O Rare Ben Jonson,” in West- 
minster Abbey, is quaint, as well as 
simple and brief, ‘ Exit Burbage,” 
over the grave of that celebrated actor, 
is shorter still, and professionally cha- 
racteristic, ‘¢ Miserrimus,” on the 
tomb of a nameless occupant in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, is even more terse 
and expressive. On a mouldering 
stone in an obseure country church- 

yard in the south of Engl: and, m: ry be 
deciphered the abrupt ~monosyllable 
of three letters, ‘ Fui”—a condensed 
memorial which cannot be paralleled. 
The small word of such momentous 
meaning comprises a volume of wretch- 
edness, if the use of the preter-perfect 
tense is intended to imply that the 
desponding writer lies there, resolving 
into parent dust, without hope of re- 
surrection or futurity. Epitaphs are 
sometimes as little to be trusted as the 
last words of distinguished individuals 
who die in public, and are occasionally 
got up for effect, rather than as truth- 
ful illustrations of character. On the 
tomb of one notoriously careless in 
money o' vations, it was written, not 
in simple phrase, that he died, but in 
poetical metaphor, that on a certain day 
Le paid the debt of nature. An un- 
lucky figure, which tempted many to 
remark, it was the only debt he ever 
paid. Dying men have uttered plea- 
santries in their last moments. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the living 
va jest over an inconsistent epitaph. 
A pompous enumeration of public 
services or private virtues, of achieve- 
ments, learning, abilities, or posses- 
sions, is of no use to the departed, 
although it may minister to the self- 
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love, and aggrandise the importance of 
their posterity. In an opposite strain, 
we often see merely a name and a date, 
followed by a fis ishy display of the titles 
and pretensions of the friend or rela- 
tive erecting the memorial. This 
savours of vanity and outward show, 
hollow and unreal as the acted solem- 
nity of the hired mourners who are 
engaged to swell the pageant of a 
funer: al procession. All smells of this 
world, and has no odour of the next, 
with which the monument of the dead 
should be a connecting link. The 
mouldering dust is insensible to the 
eulogium called forth as frequently by 
interest as by affection. The “ dull, 
cold ear of death” can neither be 
soothed by the incense of flattery, nor 
irritated by the censure of detraction. 
The pith of this reasoning is well con- 
veyed in a couplet on the grave-stone 
of two humble individuals, Francis 
Dipple and Elizabeth his wife, in the 
churchyard of Wellesburne Hastings, 
Warwickshire :— 


“ Praises on tombs are honours vainly spent, 


A man’s good name is his best monument.” 


Addison, describing a visit to West- 
minster Abbey, says of the tombs and 
sculptures there :— 


“Some of them are covered with such 
extravagant epitaphs, that if it were possible 
for the dead person to be acquainted with 
them, he would blush at the praises which 
his friends had bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they 
deliver the character of the person departed 
in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a twelvemonth.” 


Dr. Johnson allows considerable 
latitude in monumental eulogy. Ina 
conversation preserved by Dr. Burney, 
he observ ed: tae 


“The writer of an epitaph should not be 
considered as saying nothing but what is 
strictly true; allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapi- 
dary inscriptions a man is not upon oath.” 


We can scarcely yield assent to this, 
even from such high authority. The 
argument, taken at its full value, is 
showy rather than substantial, and 
vindicates prejudice, whether hostile 
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or friendly, at the expense of truth. 
On an earlier occasion, and in print, 
the sage differs from himself, and 
materially qualifies his opinion. He 


\ 


says (** Essay on Epitaphs”) :— 


‘Though a sepulchral inscription is pro- 
fessedly a panegyric, and therefore not con- 
fined to historical impartiality, yet it ought 
always to be written with regard to truth. 
No man ought to be commended for virtues 
which he never possessed, but whoever is 
curious to know his faults must enquire after 
them in other places; the monuments of the 
dead are not intended to perpetuate the 
memory of crimes, but to exhibit patterns of 
virtue. On the tomb of Meczenas his luxury 
is not to be mentioned with his munificence, 
nor is the proscription to find a place on the 
monument of Augustus.” 


Unbiassed judgment with perfect 
accuracy, is not to be expected from 
any writer, no matter how grave may 
be his subject or conscientious his cha- 
racter. ‘Lhe elegiast who colours too 
favourably from ps artiality, is more ex- 
cusable than the historian or philoso- 
Pp her, who misrepresents facts from 
ignorance, caprice. 
The sins of the latter are more glaring 
and injurious than those of the former. 
Seneca calls Antigonus, father of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes—the uncle of 
Alexander the Great. Juvenal says, 
Agamemnon might have rendered him- 
self impenetrable to poison by taking 
the antidotes of Muthridates,* who 
lived many centuries after him. All his- 
toriams inform us that wolves were 
entirely extirpated in England by the 
Saxon King Edgar ; and so the in- 
genuous youth of the day are instructed 
in their historical catechisms. A re- 
ference to Rymer’s “ Feedera,” shows 
that these unpleasant natives kept 
their footing in the island, even to the 
reign of King Edward I., more than 
three hundred years later : = Anne 9, 
Edw. Primi. The king sent an in- 
junction to the sheriffs of Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Shropshire, and Staffordshire, reciting 
that he had directed Peter de Corbet 

hunt and destroy wolves, in the 
forests of those counties, with men, 
dogs, and snares, and enjoining said 
sheriffs to give him all possible assist- 
ance.”’t According to some chro. 


carelessness, or 


* “Si pregustaret Atrides 
Pontica ter victi, cautus, medicamina Regis?” 
+ Wolves were found in Ireland so late as 1710, when the last presentment for killing 


them was made in the county of Cork. 
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niclers, Don Carlos of Spain, who was 
secretly put to death by his father, 
Philip Il., was a model of youthful 
perfection and exalted heroism. Poets, 
dramatists, and anecdote-hunters have 
adopted this opinion for the sake of a 
romantic subject. If we are to credit 
a contemporary writer, Brantome, 
who, though a little free in expression, 
is considered faithful and accurate, he 
was an abandoned profligate, an in- 
sulter of everything modest and decent; 
and the young nobility who kept com- 
any with him were notorious for the 
end depravity of their lives, and the 
miserable ends to which they were 
brought in time. The account given 
by the facetious Frenchman of that 
prince’s rambles through the streets of 
Madrid, i is more humorous than edify- 
ing. Hume states deliberately, that 
Charles I. slept soundly at Whitehall 
on the night preceding ‘his de ath, un- 
disturbed by the noise of the workmen 
who were erecting the  scafluld; 
whereas, it is certain, that he passed 
his last night at St. James's, far 
beyond the sound of the appalling 
preparations, and walked across the 
Park in the morning to the on of 
execution, Guy Patin, a celebrated 
French physician and _litterateur, 
affirms that Lord Darnley was mur- 
dered by the Puritans. He also be- 
stows several laborious pages to prove 
that Mahomet was never a Cardinal at 
Rome, and that there are no silver 
apes in Hungary. When we are 
Road by these ‘and many similar ab- 
received 


pages of 
annalists, we need not measure with 


surdities in the 


extreme critical severity, the 
heated encomiums of the living on 
their deceased progenitors. The epi- 
taph upon E pictetus, the stoic philoso- 
oher, preserved in the original, may 
” e quoted as a good specimen, com. 
prising in a short distich, high pane- 
gyric and sound instruction. ‘ Epic- 
tetus, who lies here, was a sls ave anda 
cripple, poor as the beggar in the 
proverb, and the favourite of hea- 
ven.””* Some of the monkish in- 
scriptions in the ignorant ages, are 
equally appropriate and solemn ; such, 
for instance, as the simple line, 
“ Orate pro Anima—miserrimi wee 
toris.” Lord Byron copied two of 

very touching ‘character, which inn 


over- 
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found in the Certosa Cemetery, at Fer- 
rara— Martini Luigi implora pace.” 
** Lucrezie Pacini, implora eterna qui- 
ete.” These short sentences, so mu- 
sical in the Italian pronunciation, con- 
tain count, hope, and humility. The 
dead were satiated with life, and weary 
of the eal of existence. All they 
wanted and implored for, was rest. 
** Stavo bene; per star meglio, sto qui.” 
Here is another Italian inscription of 
much meaning, contained in a few 
words. ‘*I was well, I would be 
better, and here I am.”’ Addison, 
the Spectat« ry give ‘s two celebrated 
epit iphs by Ben Jonson, one of which, 
he s says, is from an uncertain writer, 
and both he quotes incorrectly. Mis- 
quotation is so universally indulged, 
that it becomes hazardous, on this de li- 
cate point, to trust even the highest 
authority. We are reminded of the 
apt query of Agesilaus, when any one 
was strongly recommended to him, 
*€Who will vouch for the voucher 2’ 
Bishop Warburton and Bentley may, 
perhaps, be cited, as the most di unger- 
ous referees in these cases. A pro- 
pensity to verbal criticism, joined 
to the pride of scholarship, blinded 
both, and led them to commit sad 
havoc with Shakspeare and the clas- 
sics. Gibbon and Byron are among 
the safest to follow. Neither could 
afford to make — or give ex- 
tracts carelessly. Gibbon says, in 
reply to his many opponents, who 
were called learned— When they 
attacked my opinions, I was silent; but 
when they impugned my accuracy, 
and questioned my authorities, I was 
forced to appeal to books of which 
they had never until then heard the 
names.” The erudite Burton, whose 
mind was a congeries of quotation, a 
gigantic dige st of other people's 
thoughts, alters the words of the Bible 
when. it suits his purpose. In his 
‘* Anatomy of Melancholy,” when ad- 
vocating mirth against sadness, he 
says, ‘the merrier the heart, the 
longer the life ;’ "and then quotes from 
Proverbs, xiv. 30. ‘*a merrie heart is 
the life of the flesh.” The Se riptural 
passage runs thus :—* a sound heart is 
the life of the flesh, but envy the rot- 
tenness of the bones.” The context 
entirely alters the meaning, as ren- 
dered by Burton. Gentle reader, 


AovrAos Eminenros ysvopeny, xa oop’ avarneos, 


Kau movony Tees, woes Qidog Abavaroig.” 
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always compare contexts, before you 
rely on quotations. 

Ben Jonson's two epitaphs, exactly 
copied, are as follow :— 


“ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEM- 
BROKE, SISTER TO SIR PITILIP SYDNEY. 
‘ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 
Wise and virtuous, good as she, 
Time will throw his dart at thee.” 


“ ON ELIZABETH L——. 

‘ Would’st thou hear what man can say 
In alittle? Reader, stay.— 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die, 

Which, in life, did harbour give 

To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault ; 

One name was Elizabeth, 

Th’ other let it sleep with death ; 
Fitter when it died to tell, 

Than that it liv’d at all.—Farewell !” 


In St. George’s Church, Doncaster, 
is preserved the following quaint in- 
scription, which may be found also in 
‘« Camden's Remains,” and is alluded 
to in the Spectator :— 


*“* How now, who is heare ? 4 
I, Robin, of Doncasteere, 
And Margaret, my feare, 
That I spent, that I had; 
That I gave, that 1 have; 
That I left, that I lost. A.D. 157 


“‘Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world 
did reign threescore years and seven, and 
yet lived not one !” 


In **Camden’s Remains” is to be 
found another remarkable couplet, on 
a man of unrighteous life, who died 
suddenly, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse :— 

“ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I ask’d—mercy I found.” 

Dr. Johnson has quoted this, but 
with an alteration, by no means im- 
proving the original. His own epitaph 
on Phillips, an unpatronised musician 
of great talent (in Wolverhampton 
churchyard), is one of his happiest 
poetical efforts :— 


“ Phillips, whose touch harmonious could 
remove 

The pangs of guilty power or hopeless 
love ; 
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Rest here, disturb’d by poverty no more : 

Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft 
before ; 

Sleep undisturb’d 
shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like 
thine.” 


within this peaceful 


Pope’s epitaphs are all of an inferior 
character, quite unworthy of his name. 
That intended for Newton is the best; 
but the thought (as Dr. Johnson re- 
marks) is obvious, and the rhyme too 
close to be agreeable :— 


“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in 
night ; 

God said, let Newton be, 
light !” 


and all was 


Dr. Johnson observes, justly, ‘ Pope’s 
sepulchral performances hardly deserve 
the notice of criticism. The con- 
temptible dialogue between ‘He and 
She’ (Dr. Atterbury and his Daugh- 
ter), should have been suppressed ‘for 
the author’s sake.” It is, however, 
curious, as showing that genius is not 
always awake, and how badly a clever 

oet can write when not in the vein. 

erhaps, too, it suggested the follow- 
ing, which is more worthy of preser- 
vation : — 


“‘ Sue.—‘ Grieve not for me, my dearest dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here ; 
In patience wait, prepare to die, 
For thou must shortly come to I.’ 


‘‘ He,—'I do not grieve, my dearest life— 
Sleep on—I've got another wife ; 
I therefore cannot come to thee, 
For I must stay to comfort she.’” 


Edward Bond, Esq., of Bondville, 
in the county of Armagh, ordered a 
dial to be erected on his grave, with 
these lines inscribed :— 


‘‘ No marble pomp, no monumental praise, 
My tomb, this dial—epitaph, these lays. 
Pride and low mouldering clay but ill 

agree ; 
Death levels me to beggars, kings to me. 
Alive, instruction was my work each 
day ; 
Dead, I persist instruction to convey. 
Here, reader, mark! Perhaps now in thy 
prime, 
The stealing steps of never-standing time. 
Thou’lt be what I am; catch the present 
hour, 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy 
power,” 
Q 
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“ON AN INFANT, AT WISBEACH, 
“ Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 

To earth her body ’s lent ; 

More glorious she'll hereafter rise, 
Tho’ not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump shall blow 
And souls to bodies join, 

Millions will wish the 
Had been as short 


} 
ir lives 


below 
as thine.’ 


This is pleasing, and the « nelu 
lines contain a very imp ssi 
The following (in 1 
at Clifton, near Bristol), on 
promising } young child, cut off 7 rema- 
turely by an accident, is, we think, on 
the who le, up rior :— 


“Secure from storms, 

flower, 

Early remoy'd 
power. 

Short though its 
be gal 

To promise fair when ripen’d into man ; 

Yet lovelier far 

Unfold its 


skies,” 


from black misfortune’s 


bloom, the opening bud 


twill to perfection rise 


charms, and flourish in the 


The subjoined we copied, but can- 
not recollect the locality, of which we 
have preserved no memorandum :— 


“ Reader, pass on, nor idly waste your tim 
On bad biography, or coarser rhyme ; 
For what 1 am this mouldering clay as- 
sures, 
And what I 


yours.” 


was—is no concern of 


In Finsbury churchyard there is one 
which bears considerable resemblance 
to the foreg or ing —_— 

*‘ Time was I stood as thou dost now, 
And view'd the dead as thou 
Ere long thou'lt lie as low a 
And othe rs stand to lool 


In the churchyard at Montrose may 
be dec iphe red the followi ing choice 
composition, bearing date, Noy. 25th, 
1757 :— 


“* Here lyes the Bodeys of George Young 
and Isobel Guthrie, and all their posterity 
for more than fifty years backwards.” 


On Jean Allan, wife 
ton, at Arbroath :— 


of John Hous. 


“ She was—but words are wasting 
To say what: 

Think what a wife should be, and 
She was that.” 
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Gay’s epitaph on himself— 


* Life’s a jest, and all things show it ; 
1 thought so once, and now I know it” 


» have always considered flippant 
+ and unsound in reasoning, 
sh often 2 te - ig an exXamp le of 
{ > Lerseness ¢ id laconic propriety. 
P rior’s, in the same style, appears to 
fa higher wally ime 


ralds, by your leave 
e the bones of Matthe 

n of Adam and of Eve; 
et Bourbon or Nassau go higher.” 


Ps e! 


s ° Vl. 
not immediately recollect 


» next is to be found :— 


r cup which Death sent me, 
sing round, to come to thee. 
Garrick’s epitaph on Quin, in the 
Abbey Church at Bath, has been copied 
oftener than it has been exceeded. We 
know « f ve oni few entitled to rank in a 
hig rhe r S tame 


‘The tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charm’d the public ear, is heard no 
more ; 
Clos’d are tho 
Vhich spake 


e eyes, the harbinger 
before the tongue 
Shakspeare writ. 
is that hand, 
forth, 
At friendship’s call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies JAMES Quin !—Deign, reader, to 
be taught, 
Whate’er thy 
thought ; 
In Nature’s happiest mould, 


To this complexion thou must come at last 


3 of wit, 
what 


which ever was stretc! 


strength of body, force 


however cast 


The celebrated «Take Holy Earth” 
epitaph, by Mason, in Bristol Cathe- 
dral, may claim a comparison for 
pathos me poet tic be a with any 
similar c Mpos ition in the lish Jan- 
guage; but it loses some thing in in- 
terest from the unromantic fact, that the 
reverend author was courting a second 
wife before the monument to his first 
was completed, 

In the churchyard at Lee, near 
Blackheath, Kent, is a stone erected to 
the memory of Mrs, Elizabeth Morgan, 
many years a faithful servant to George 
Duke of Mont: agu. She died Augus st 
21st, 1776, aged eighty-four. On this 
stone is inscribed— 


“Stay, gentle reader! Let this stone 
To thee an useful lesson give— 
That for the good, and them alone, 
To die is better than to live.” 
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At Cheltenham, you may read the 
following on a tomb erected by the 
voluntary contribution of servants, to 
the memory of William Davis, who 
died in the service of Major Webber, 
August 2lst, 1798, aged forty-seven 
years :-— 


‘Adieu, vain world! I’ve seen enough of thee 

And now regard not what thou say’st of me ; 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear, 

My cares are past, my head lies quiet here. 

What faults you saw in me, take care to 
shun, 

And look at home, enough’s there to be done, 

Where’er I liv’d or died, it matters not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

I was, I am not; ask no more of me, 

It’s all I am, and all the proud shall be.” 


At Richmond, in Yorkshire :— 


“ Here lies the body of William Wix, 
OneThousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-six.” 


In St. Philip's Churchyard, Bir- 
mingham :— 


“ Oh, cruel Death, it surely was unkind, 

To take him before, and leave me behind : 

Thou shouldst have taken both, if either. 

Which would have been much better for the 
survivor.” 


. ‘ -— 
In Hartington Churchyard, Derby- 
shire :— 


“The man that lies beneath this stone, 
Was for his honesty well known ; 

An industrious wife he had, and children kind, 
Which gave great satisfaction to his mind : 
His debts he paid; his grave you see ; 
Prepare yourself to follow ne !” 


The far-famed Joseph Miller, of 
facetious memory, the compiler of 
many jests, and an actor of repute in 
his day, is interred in the burying 
ground of St. Clement Danes, in the 
Strand. His epitaph, written by Mr. 
J. Duck, runs thus :— 


“Here lie the remains of Honest Jor 
Mier, who was a tender husband, a sin- 
cere friend, a facetious companion, and an 
excellent comedian. He departed this life 
the 15th day of April, 1738, aged fifty-four 
years. 


“Tf humour, wit, and honesty, could save 
The humorous, witty, honest, from the 


grave ; 
The grave had not so soon this tenant 
found, 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour 
crown’d. 
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Or, could esteem and love preserve our 
breath, 

And guard us longer from the stroke of 
death ; 

The stroke of death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so 

well,” 


The loyal elegy which the heroic 
Marquis of Montrose wrote with the 
point of his sword, in honour of his 
master’s memory, cannot be too often 
transcribed :— 


“ Great! Good! and Just! Could I but rate 
My griefs, and thy too rigid fate, 
I'd weep the world to such a strain 
As it should deluge once again ; 
But since the loud-tongued blood demands 
supplies, 


More from Briareus’ hands than Argus 


eves, 

I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet 
sounds, 

And write thy epitaph with blood and 
wounds,” 


The following was written many 
years ago for a forecasting individaal, 
who liked to be provided against emer- 
gencies. It has not yet been used, 
but remains locked in his de sk, ready 
for service, when occasion requires :— 


“ The form which moulders in this humble 
tomb 
Once mov’d erect in all the pride of life ; 
Here the frail wretch, whom crawling 
worms consume, 
Closes a fev’rish course of pain and strife, 
No public shouts announe’d his march to 
fame 
No proud inscriptions blazon’d forth his 
worth 
To rank, or wealth, or land, he laid no 
laim, 
Save this small tenement of parent earth. 
By nature form’d of blended good and ill, 
And seldom firm in virtue’s thorny way; 
He studied his own heart with little skill, 
And scarce could tell why passion led 
astray. 
Reader, pronounce not on thy fellow-man, 
The final-sentence, too severely just; 
With charitable eye, his errors scan, 
And drop one tear to mingle with his 
dust.” 





We wind up our selection with the 
monumental inscriptions in honour of 
the two patriarchs of English history, 
Thomas Parr and Henry Jenkins, 

On Thomas Parr, in Westminster 
Abbey :— : 


‘“‘ THomAs Parr, of the County of Salop, 
Born a.p. 1488. He livel in the reigns of 
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Ten Princes—Edward the Fourth, Edward 
the Fifth, Richard the Third, Henry the 
Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sixth, Mary, Elizabeth, James, and King 
Charles. He died in London, aged 152 
years, and was buried here, Nov. 15th, 
1635.” 


On Henry Jenkins, at Bolton, York- 
shire :— 


“ Blush not, marble! to rescue from obli- 
vion the memory of Henry JENKINS, a 
person of homely birth, but of a life truly 


memorable, for he was enriched with the 
goods of nature, if not of fortune, and happy 
in the duration, if not variety of his enjoy- 
ments: and tho’ the partial world despised 
and disregarded his low and humble style, 
the equal eye of Providence beheld and 
blesseG it with a patriarch’s health and 
length of days! To teach mistaken man, 
that blessings are entail’d on temperance, a 
life of labour and a mind at ease; he lived 
to the amazing age of One Hundred and 
Sixty Nine! was interred here, Dec. 6th, 
1670, and had this justice done to his me- 
mory, 1742.” 


ON CELEBRATED CIARACTERS WHO HAVE JESTED WHEN DYING. 


* Strange though it seem,—yet with extremest grief 
Is link'd a mirth—it doth not bring relief.— 
That playfulness of sorrow ne'er beguiles 
And smiles in bitterness, but still it smiles: 

And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 
Till even the scaffold echoes with their jest.” 


—Lorp ByrRoN—CORSAIR, CANTO II, 


“ Life's a mere rag, not worth a prince's wearing, 


I'll cast it off.” 


Twat the last solemn scene of mortal 
existence, so often attended by pain 
and physical suffering, so constantly 
clouded by mental doubt and uncer- 
tainty, should ever be accompanied 
by carelessness of demeanour, or levity 
of expression, is one of those strange 
anomalies in the human heart and in- 
tellect, which it is difficult to reason 
on, and almost impossible to under- 
stand. Yet the cases are not uncom- 
mon, and too minutely preserved to be 
passed over as either fabulous or ex- 
aggerated. In the list are illustrious 
heathens as well as professing Chris- 
tians; nor can we always trace their 
indifference on this momentous subject, 
either to constitutional infidelity, or an 
acceptance of the gloomy code, which 
attempts to teach that the world is go- 
verned by self-acting laws, that death 
is annihilation, futurity a chimera, and 
that responsibility and perception are 
alike buried in the dark precincts of 
the grave. Of all the forms of un- 
belief, thisis the least rational and satis- 
factory. Frederic the Great appears 
to have been one of its determined ad- 
vocates—a man whose life was a suc- 
cession of perilous adventures, and 
whose constant escape from apparently 
overwhelming difficulties and dangers, 
might have taught him some faith in a 
presiding Providence. There areothers 
who from vanity, for the sake of effect, 
or some hidden impulse, known only to 
themselves and the Universal Searcher, 


—KinG ARTHUR IN “Tom THUMB.” 


have sought to wind up an insignificant 
and profitless life by a respectable exit. 
Of such it may be said, as of the rebel 
Thane of Cawdor in Macbeth :— 


“ Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow’'d, 
As ’t were a careless trifle.” 


Few things command attention more 
in the history of remarkable individuals 
than the manner in which they meet 
the stroke of death—whether in the 
course of nature or by sudden and un- 
foreseen casualty. ‘Through life we 
are in disguise; but the mask falls on 
the approach of the destroyer, and man 
then looks at himself as if reflected 
from a mirror, in puris naturalibus, 
divested of fashionable worldly gar- 
ments, and in unstudied dishabille. 
«‘There is nothing,” says Montaigne, 
*«¢T am more curious about than the 
deaths of celebrated people. I like to 
study them in articulo mortis, to know 
what they have said, how they have 
looked, and what were their outward 
indications of internal feeling.” And 
again, in another place he says, ‘* How 
often we see popular characters led to 
death, not only simple death, but cou- 
pled with infamy and torture ; and yet 
sarrying themselves with such a calm 
assurance that it is difficult to observe 
any change from their ordinary de- 
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meanour. ‘They settle their affairs, 
sing, address the assembled multitude, 
take leave of their friends and acquaint- 
ances, and drink to their prosperity 
after the manner of Socrates. Itis re- 
corded of one who was going to execu- 
tion, that he requested not to pass by 
a certain street, lest a tailor to whom 
he was indebted should arrest him on 
the way. Another said to the execu- 
tioner, just as he was going to strike, 
‘do not touch my neck, for I am so 
ticklish that you will make me burst 
with laughter.’ A third replied to his 
confessor, who said, ‘ this day you shall 
sup with the Lord,’ ‘you may if you 
like, but this is my fast day.’ A fourth 
asked for some drink, but seeing that 
the hangman helped himself before he 
handed the cup to him, flung the con- 
tents in his face, and said, ‘I will not 
sully my lips by drinking after such a 
miscreant as thou art.’” 

According to Fielding, Jonathan 
Wild picked the pocket of the ordi- 
nary while he was exhorting him in the 
cart, and went out of the world with 
the parson’s corkscrew and thumb-bot- 
tle in his hand. 

The last scene is the corner-stone 
of human character. No one can de- 
cide on the merits of a play until he 
has seen the catastrophe. Heroism is 
not an inherent quality—but an idea, 
a phantasm springing from human va- 
nity. The death of the philosopher is 
more instructive than that of the war- 
rior. In the first, it is regulated by 
reflection ; in the last, it springs from 
impulse. The one is the refined deli- 
cacy; the other, the ferocity of courage. 
Petronius, who was master of the cere- 
monies, and inventor of pleasures at 
the court of Nero, when he saw that 
elegant indulgence was giving place to 
coarse debauchery, perceived, at once, 
that his term of favour had arrived, 
and it was time to die. He resolved, 
therefore, to anticipate the tyrant, and 


disrobe death of his paraphernalia of 


terror. Accordingly, he entered a warm 
bath and opened his veins, composed 
verses, jested with his familiar asso- 
ciates, and died off by insensible de- 
grees. He was, at the same time, the 
most libertine philosopher, and the most 
philosophic libertine of antiquity. We 
must refer our readers to the pages 
of Valerius Maximus, and Pliny, the 
naturalist, for full information as to 
the ancients who died of joy. Leo 
X. expired in an ecstasy, on receiv- 
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ing the news that the French were 
driven out of Pavia and the Milanese. 
«‘ A very singular death for a Pope,” 
observes Landesius, who records the 
fact. Ravisius Textor compiled a ca- 
talogue of great men who have been 
killed by immoderate laughter. There 
is another treatise on the same subject by 
Balthazar Bonifacius, entitled ** His. 
toria Ludicra.” 

Pyrrho, who doubted of everything, 
as a matter of course, was rather un- 
settled in his ideas of futurity. He 
was one day arguing that it was the 
same to die as tolive. ‘ Why do you 
not die then?” demanded a friend ; 
** Because,” replied he, ‘* I reeognise 
no difference between life and death.” 
This reasoning sounds very like what 
in sporting phraseology is called, a 
hedge. Democritus, the laughing phi- 
losopher, disliking the inconveniences 
and infirmities of a protracted old age, 
made up his mind to die on a certain 
day; but, to oblige his sister, he post- 
poned his departure until the three 
feasts of Ceres were over. He sup- 
ported nature on a pot of honey to the 
appointed hour, and then expired by 
arrangement. Pomponius Atticus, the 
intimate friend of Cicero, had fortu- 
nately for himself passed through life 
without meddling with polities, and 
unyisited by sickness. Feeling ill for 
the first time, in extreme old age, he 
assembled his family and informedthem 
he had made up his mind to take leave 
of this world. He then abstained from 
all food, maintained his habitual gaiety, 
and suffered nature to snuff herself out 
by merry instalments. According to 
some philosophers, the moment of su. 
preme enjoyment is the true time to 
die. When the three sons of Diagoras 
of Rhodes, were crowned on the same 
day at the Olympic games—* Die, Dia- 
goras,” whispered a friendly Lacede- 
monian, “for you are too happy to 
live any longer.” He took the hint, 
and forthwith expired of joy in the 
arms of his children. 

Valerius Maximus says of Anacreon, 
that he was singularly blessed by na- 
ture with a poetical genius and a 
tranquil death. Suetonius relates of 
Augustus, that, throughout his last ill. 
ness, he retained his self-command 
and habitually tranquil temperament. 
Perceiving his end approach, he called 
for a mirror, carefully adjusted his 
hair, and, turning with a smile to his 
attendants, said—.** Am I not an ac. 
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complished actor?” The Emperor 
Vespasian, on his death-bed, sarcas- 
tically remarked to his courtiers and 
flatterers—‘“‘ I feel that I am about 
becoming a god!” The timid and ir- 
resolute Otho died with the calm col- 
lectedness of a stoic; but he was re- 
duced to an extremity which left him 
no alternative. Hadrian amused him- 
self with the composition of a poem. 
Pericles, when given over by his phy- 
sicians, had recourse to sorcerers and 
magical incantations as a last hope. 
A friend came in to inquire after his 
state, to whom he said, **I must be 
very near my end, when you see me in 
such company.” When Phocion was 
going to execution, a thoughtless 


Athenian committed the outrage of 


spitting in his face. He smiled, and 
said to the magistrates who accom- 
panied him, ‘Tell that foolish young 
man not to open his mouth again so 
disagreeably.” ‘The first Darius, King 
of Persia, when dyi ing, desired to pe 
this intellectual epitaph engraved « 

his tomb: ‘Here lies King Darius, 


who was able to drink many bottles of 


wine without staggering 

Maynard, a Frenc h scholar and 
poet, inscribed these verses on his study 
door, expressive his nonchalance 
on the subject of death :— 


“Las d’espoir, et de me plaindre 
Des grands, de l'amour, et du sort ; 
J’attends patiemment la mort, 
Sans la desirer, ni la craindre.” 


Jerome Cardan, a celebrated Italian 
physician, cast his own nativity, and 


ascertained, by the conformation of 


his horoscope, that his death would 
take place on a certain day. He was 
such a devout believer in astrology, 
that he determined to die at the ap- 
pointed time, rather than his favourite 
science should be detected in an error, 
He therefore starved himself gradu. 
ally, and calculated with such mathe- 
matical nicety, as to hit the very day 
and hour foretold. All astrologers 
should set up Cardan as their high 
riest, and central pillar. The learned 
Sate was so occupied with a critical 
work, in opposition to Le Clercq, that 
he totally forgot and neglected a slow 
fever, which was killing him by mea- 
sured advances. He died while cor- 
recting the last sheets. Longolius, 
when he felt his end approaching, 
wrote to his friends, informing them 











of his condition, as gaily as if he were 
undertaking a common journey. Des 
Sueteaux, who was tutor to Louis 
XIIL., requested a saraband to be 
played to him, in order, as he said, 
that his spirit might pass away more 
cheerfully. Racan, i in his life of Mal. 
herbe, his instructor in poetry, gives a 
very characteristic anecdote of his 
death. An hour before he expired, 
he started up suddenly and reproved 
his hostess, who was watching by him, 
for an ungrammatical expression; and 
when his confessor reprimanded him 
for this, and told him his thoughts 
should be otherwise employed, he re- 
plied that he could not help it, but, to 
the last gasp, he would contend for 
the purity of the French language. 
Pelisson was secretary to the Minis. 
ter of Finance, Fouquet, and shared 
his disgrace ; after this he abjured 
Protestantism, and became remark- 
able for the ardent zeal of his con- 
troversial tracts in support of the 
Church of Rome. His last words 
were, Up to this moment, I have 
thought of nothing but — ” Gas. 
sendi, on his death- bed, being asked 


by a friend what his opinion was of 


his state, replied, “I neither know 
why I was sent into this world, nor 
why I am taken from it.” Elisius 
Calentigs, a celebrated poet at the 
court of Alphonso, King of Naples, and 
the first .writer who advocated the 
abolition of the punishment of death, 
composed his own epitaph, in his last 
moments, as follows :— 


* Tngenium natura dedit, fortuna Poéte 
Defuit, atque inopem vivere fecit amor,” 


Passerat dictated his own epitaph, 
when dying, in these words :— 


“ Jean Passerat ici sommeille 

Attendant que l'ange l’eveille, 

Et croit quil se reveillera 

Quand la trompette sonnera. 
Sil faut que maintenant en la fosse je tombe, 
Qui ai toujours aimé la paix et le repos, 
Afin que rien ne pese a ma cendre et mes 0s, 
Amis de mauyais vers, ne chargez pas ma 

tombe.” 


The Abbé Brandelot, who had been 
physician to Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, was visited, during his last illness, 
by the curate of St. “Sulpice. The 
good priest, more zealous than delicate, 
shocked him by the coarseness of his 
language, and was requested to speak 
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in Latin. Whereupon, he quoted a 
passage from St. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo. Stop, Sir,” said Brandelot, 
with difficulty, ‘* would you outrage the 
ears of a dying man by the barbarisms 
of that rude African ?” 

The Cardinal du Bellay, as is well 
known, was throuch life the friend and 
patron of the facetious scoffer, Rabe- 
fais. This may seem strange and in- 
consistent to some, but in those days 
the princes of the Church were not 
always particular in the selection of a 
protegé. When Rabelais was dying, 
the Cardinal sent a page to inquire 
how he was. Rabelais joked with the 
envoy until he felt his strength declin- 
ing and his last moments approach. 
He then said, * Rapporte a mon- 
seigneur, l’etat ontu me vois. Je m’én 
vais chercher un grand-peut-etre. II 
est au nid de la pie, quil s’y tienne. 
Tire le rideau, la farce est finie.” 
«Tell his Eminence the state in which 
you left me. I amoing to inquire 
into a great possibility. He is na 
snug nest, let him stay there as long as 
he can. Draw the curtain, the farce 
is over.” Such death-beds are start- 
ling and extraordinary, but they are 
also fraught with utility, and furnish 
food for melancholy retlection. Hobbes 
of Malmesbury seems to have had 
the speech of Rabelais in his mind, 
when he eens with these words, 
“Tam going to take a great leap in 
the dark.” Yet this imaginary philo- 
sopher, who died with an ambiguous 
jest, and denied the truth of Chris- 
tianity, was afraid of being alone, and 
believed firmly in wite thes and spec- 
tres. Patru, one of this class, called 
in France, des esprits forts, being in 
extremity, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, a 
traly religious me m, wished him to die 
according to the rights of the Church, 
at which he had scoffed duri ng life, 
Patru, although a deist, was no “hy po- 
crite. The world, M. Patru,” said 
the good Bishop, “looks upon you as a 
philosopher; you had better unde ceive 
the public by a discourse on religion.’ 
«¢ [had betterremainsilent,” said Patru; 
*¢ people only make speeches in their 
last moments from weakness or vanity.” 

Sir Thomas More, when led to ex- 
ecution, observed that the scaffold was 
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a weak structure, and said to the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘I pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, 
see me safe up, and as for my coming 
down, you may let me shift for myself.” 
He desired the exec utioner to be very 
careful of his beard; * for,” said he, my 
beard has committed no treason against 
the king, and deserves no punishment.” 
Anne Boleyn, clasping her neck, said 
to the bystanders, “ my neck is very 
small, and will give little trouble.” 
George Buchanan had a great con- 

tempt for physicians. During a fever, 
which ended him, he refused their pre- 
scriptions, and being assured by one 
of them that wine would be fatal, he 
took a glass of wine in his hand, drank 
the contents, and died repeating an 
apposite elegy of Propertius. r 

Machiavelli, St. Evremond, Ma- 
dame de Mazarin, Ninon de I’Enclos, 
are included among the number of 
those who have met death with indif- 
ference and levity. In the secret me- 
moirs of Vittorio Siri, a learned Italian 
monk, he states that Queen Elizabeth, 
when dying, seated herself on her bed, 
with her eyes on the ground and 
a finger on her mouth, and order. 
ing her usual musicians to be sum- 
moned, listened to them, until her 
last breath, with inconceivable delight. 
When the famous Count de Grammont 
was reported to be in extremity, the 
King, Louis XIV., being told of his 
total want of religious feeling, which 
shocked him not a little, sent the Mar. 
quis de Dangeau, to beg him for the 
credit of the court to die like a good 
Christian. He was scarcely able to 
speak, but urning round to his 
Countess, who had always been re- 
markable for her piety, he said, with a 
smile, «Countess, take care, or Dangeau 
will filch from you the credit of my 
conversion,” 

BrantOme, with his usual naivelé, 
relates the death of Mademoiselle de 
Limeuil, maid of honour at the 
court of Catherine de Medicis. Young 
and handsome, she was equally cele- 
brated for her ready wit and attic 
repartees. When she felt the hour of 
her death approaching, she called her 
valet, who played extremely well on 
the violin. Julien,” said she, take 
your violin and continue to play, until 





* “Cinthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis, 
Contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 
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‘the Defeat 
and play as well as 
you possibly can. When you come to 
the passage ‘all is lost,’ repeat it 
four or five times with as much point 
and pathos as you can possibly throw 
in.” Julien did as he was ordered, and 
the dying beauty accomp yanied him 
with her voice. Hav ing twice repeated 
** all is lost,” at the proper moment, she 
turned round in her bed, and said to 
her sp ton ‘tout est perdu a ce 
coup, et a bon escient,” all is indeed 
lost this time, and in good earnest. 
While uttering these words she fell 


you see that I am dead, 
of the Swiss;’ 


A FEW NOTES ON THE CHARACTER 


Tue days of Good Queen Bess” are 
reterred to by E nglishmen with pride 
and satisfaction, as a period when pub- 
lic glory and dome sic prosperity were 
blended together in a happy union. 
Much of this has been usually attribut- 
ed to the great abilities and exalted 
person: al character of that renowned 
sovereign, but more was in justice due 
to the improving spirit of the nation, 
to a fortunate combination of cireum- 
stances, and to the number of great 
men whose services created and adorn- 
ed the marvels of her long and fortu- 
nate reign. The severe accuracy 
modern research has laid open many 
historical fallacies, and has stripped 
the tinsel from many unsubstantial 
reputations. The fame of Elizabeth 
closely anatomised, becomes a reflected 
rather than an inherent quality. Let 
us set forward a few of the leading 
points which substantiate this hy pothe- 
sis. We dwell little on personal 

vanity—which is only saying, that she 
was human, and not exempt from the 
weakness which would rather be ad- 
mired for outward attraction than 
intellectual superiority. She once 
made a considerable present toa young 
Dutchman, who, in a complimentary 
address, passed over her talents to 
eulogise her beauty. We are not dis- 

sed to accuse or indite the memory 
of Elizabeth wrongfully. Jealous of 


power, and skilful in rendering herself 


feared, she was born what many sove- 
reign princesses only become by labo- 
rious and protracted study. 

Elizabeth never could ts prevailed 
on to name a successor to the throne: 
a defective policy, which, in case of 
her sudden death, might have involved 
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back and died. Brantdme adds, “she 
was a great talker, full of jests, very 
well made, and respectable in her con- 
duct. 

Many of the instances we have 
named, savour of extravagance and 
aberration of intellect. Between ec- 
centricity and insanity, there is some- 
times but a very narrow interval. The 
old classic appears to have been right 
when he said, * Nullum magnum in- 
genium sine mixtura dementie,” which 
is thus rendered by our English poet— 


“Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 


AND ACTIONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


the nation in civilwars. Her original 
enmity against Queen Mary of Scot- 
land proceeded from je alousy of her 
superior loveliness, and was prosecuted 
with the bitterness of an envious rival, 
The Earl of Hertford, son of Protec- 
tor Somerset, was privately married to 
the Lady Catherine Grey (sister to 
Lady Jane Grey), in whom centered 
the ‘right of the house of Suffolk to 
the throne. The right was too ques- 
tionable to be dangerous, though 
enough to agitate a suspicious mind. 
When Elizabeth discovered the cir- 
cumstance, she was so enr: ge dat the 
pregnancy of the Lady ¢ ‘atherine, that 
she threw her into the Tower, and sum. 
moned Hertford to appear, who had 
travelled into France. Hertford, on 
his return, was also sent to the Tower, 
and because he was unable within a 
limited time to prove his marriage by 
witnesses, she ordered the Star-cham- 
ber to declare it unlawful, and to pro- 
nounce any issue arising therefrom to 
be illegitimate. The willof He “ory VIII. 
excluded the posterity of his sister 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, from the 
throne, and, therefore, the succession, 
on the death of Elizabeth, without 
direct heirs, might be claimed by the 
Duke of Suffolk’s descendants. Hert- 
ford and his wife found means, although 
separately confined, to have further 
intercourse, and another child was the 
consequence, Elizabeth, driven fran. 
tic by this additional contempt of her 
will, set a fine of £15,000 on Hertford, 
and increased the rigour of his confine- 
ment, until the death of his children 
and his wife, after the expiration of 
nine years, released her from her a 

prehensions. Havre de Grace, which 
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had been put into the hands of the 
English by the French Huguenots, 
was lost through her parsimonious 
delays. She neglected the earnest 
entreaties of the governor, Lord War- 
wick, for succours, until too late, and 
after he had been compelled to capi- 
tulate, on the 28th of July, 1563. 
Her political judgment yielded to her 
private passions in the remarkable ob- 
stinacy with which she continued her 
favour for a long series of years to 
tobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
who filled many important posts with 
infinite detriment to the public service. 
Totally destitute of character or ability, 
he had no recommendations but a 
handsome person and engaging ad- 
dress. ‘The unceremonious manner in 
which she treated the House of Com- 
mons, or any of the more spirited 
members who happened to displease 
her, showed that where her sovereign 
power and prerogative were concerned, 
she as little regarded the rights or 
liberty of subjects as did her imperious 
father, Henry VUI. 

A motion was brought forward in 
the House of Commons in the year 
1571, by one Robert Bell, a Puritan, 
against an exclusive patent which the 


Queen had granted to a company of 


merchants in Bristol. Elizabeth was 
so incensed at this motion, which she 
deemed an infringement of her prero- 
gative, and which was carried by a 
majority, that Bell was summoned 
before the Council and bitterly repri- 
manded for his audacity. When he 
returned and made his report to the 
House, they were struck with terror, 
and for a long time abstained from 
debating any subject of importance, 
lest they should offend the Queen and 
Cabinet. This patent was contrived 
for the exclusive profit of four courtiers, 
and was attended with the utter ruin 
of seven or eight thousand industrious 
mechanics.* As Elizabeth was deter- 
mined to yield the Parliament none 
of her power, she was very cautious 
in asking them for any supplies. We 
trace here a simple solution of her 
systematic frugality. When the ordi- 
nary revenues of the Crown were in- 
sufficient for the royal expenditure or 
the public service, she employed her 


prerogative and granted monopolies, 
or similarly ruinous expedients, to 
provide money. Theodore Basilides, 
Czar of Muscovy, revoked the patent 
by which the English had enjoyed an 
exclusive monopoly of the Russian 
trade. When Elizabeth remonstrated 
against this innovation, he told her 
ministers plainly, ‘*that princes ought 
to carry an impartial hand, as well 
between their own subjects as between 
foreigners, and not convert trade, 
which, by the laws of nations, ought to 
be common to all, into a source of 
private gain for the interest of a few.’’t 
This barbarian appears to have had 
juster notions of commercial equity 
than the enlightened Elizabeth. 

Her marriage treaty with the Duke 
of Anjou, brother to Henry III. of 
France, displayed the coquetry of an 
ordinary woman rather than the dig- 
nity of a great queen, and showed also 
the little regard she had in reality for 
the welfare of the English nation. The 
crowns of France and England would 
have been united in their child, if they 
had only one, and by the terms of the 
treaty he was to live in England eight 
months in every two years. The laws 
and customs were to be preserved, and 
no foreigner promoted to any office by 
the Duke. The importunate argu- 
ments of all her ministers, favourites, 
and courtiers, and most especially the 
well-known letter of Sir Philip Sydney, 
prevailed with her to break off the 
match when on the point of comple- 
tion, and after she had gone so far as 
to place, in public, a ring on the Duke's 
finger. 

The Parliament dared not refuse to 
ratify the sentence against Queen Mary. 
The affected sorrow of Elizabeth was 
flimsy hypocrisy. She pretended that 
Davison, to whom, with her own 
hands, she gave the warrant, with 
orders to carry it to the Chancellor to 
pass the great seal, had acted con- 
trary to her injunctions, and blamed 
him for the precipitancy which she 
suggested and urged herself. Davison, 
for his obedience, was imprisoned for a 
long time, and fined ten thousand 
pounds, which fine was rigorously 
levied, although it reduced him to beg- 
gary. Whenshe delivered the warrant 





* See ‘“ Journals of Parliaments during the reign of Elizabeth,” by Sir Simonds D'Ewes, 


p. 242. 
t See Camden’s Annals, p. 493. 
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to Davison, she said, ** Go, and tell all 
this to Walsingham, though he is sick, 
and I am afraid will die of sorrow 
when he hears of it.”* She also blamed 
Drury and Paulet, that they had not 
before eased her of that trouble. It 
seems to have been her practice to 
throw the odium of all her unpopular 
or unjustifiable acts on her subordins ite 
agents —a proceeding by which she 
thought to bi ind the world and s 
her own conscience. 

The prepar ati ms made to oppose 
the Spanish invasion a 
attributed to the chivalric patriotism 
of the nobility and gentry, and the 
spi rit of the Enelish people, than to 
either the vigour or )iber: lity of the 
Queen's government. Elizabeth again 
sacrificed her interest to personal pre- 
judice, in refusing to supply Ling 
James of Scotland with men and money 
to execute justice on the Earls of 
Angus, Errol, and Huntley, who had 
entered into a secret tre: aty with Philip 
II. to raise their forces, and with the 
aid of the Spaniards, establish the 
Roman Catholic religion in Scotland, 
and then march into England and effect 
the same purpose there. <A tenth part 
of the expense she bestowed on sup- 
porting the French king would have 
accomplished this object, which con- 
cerned her quite as nearly as it did her 
immediate neighbour. As another 
instance of private pique, she impri- 
soned Lord Southampton, because, 
without asking her permission, he had 
married the cousin of the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex. We pass over alto- 
gether the burnings for heresy and 
differences of religious opinion, with 
other ec: pits al punishme nts for offences 
comparatively venial, which were muc h 
more numerous, and of a more cruel 
and despotic character, during the 
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re more to be 
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+ See Harrison. 
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reign of the Virgin Queen than the 
reader will easily discover from the 
ordinary sources of information. It is 
a curious fact, that taking a compara- 
tive average of time, there were fewer 
executions under the stern rule of 
Cromwell, than in any other given 
period in the annals of i nglish histo ry. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., the 
number of capital punishments was 
almost two thousand in each year. In 
Elizabeth's time that number had dimi- 
nished to four hundred.t Inthe reien 
of George ILI., the estimate had sunk 
to forty. At present the scale is con- 
siderably lower, and will prob ibly con. 
tinue in a diminishing ratio. Under 
George II., the penal laws appeared to 
have been administered with a seve rity 
equ alled o1 nly by the codes of Draco or 
Lycurgus. Dr. Johnson, w riting in 
1738 says, in his poem, of London :— 


“Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Ty- 


burn die, 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet 
supply. 

A single gaol, in ALFrEp’s golden reign, 

Could half the nation’s criminals contain 3 

Fair Justice then, without constraint 
adk rd, 

Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d 
the sword ; ; 

No spies were paid, no special juries 
known, 

Blest age !—but ah! how different from 
our own !” 


The authority is sound, but the case 
is not analogous. Alfred ruled ever a 
few counties with a scanty population. 
Neither the extent of his territory, nor 
the number of his subjects, amounted 
to a tenth of either in the reign with 
which his is here compared, 


J. W. C. 
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SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. ; 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 


SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER IV, 


A BREAKFAST AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


To do the honours of another man’s 
house is a tremendous test of the most 
accomplished tact. In point of skill 
or address, we know of few things 
more difficult. The ease which sits 
so gracefully on a host becomes assur- 
ance when practised by a representa- 
tive; and there is a species of monarchy 
about the lord of a household, that 
degenerates into usurpation in the 
hands of a pretender. Jt is not impro- 
bable, then, Dan MacNaghten’s suc- 
cess in this trying part was mainly 
attributable to the fact that he had 
never thought of its difficulty. He 
had gone through a fine property in a 
few years of dissipation, during which 
he had played the entertainer so often 
and so well, that nothing seemed to 
him more natural than a seat at the 
head of a table, nor any task more 
simple or more agreeable than to dis- 
pense its hospitalities. 

The servants of the Castle were well 
accustomed to obey him, and when he 
gave his orders for breakfast to be 
speedily laid out in the conservatory, 
they set about the preparations with 
zeal and activity. With such promp- 
titude, indeed, were the arrangements 
made, that by the time MacNaghten 
had conducted his guests to the spot, 
all was in readiness awaiting them. 

The place was admirably chosen, 
being a central point in the conserva- 
tory, from which alleys branched out 
in different directions ; some opening 
upon little plots of flowers or orna- 
mental shrubbery, others disclosing 
views of the woodland scenery or the 
distant mountains beyond it. The 
table was spread beside a marble basin, 
into which a little group of sportive 
Titans were seen spouting. Great tide 
lilies floated on the crystal surface, 
and gold and silver fish flashed and 
glittered below. ‘The board itself, 
covered with luscious fruit, most 
temptingly arranged amidst beautiful 


flowers, displayed, besides, some gor- 
geous specimens of Sevres and Saxony, 
hastily taken from their packing-cases, 
while a large vase of silver, richly 
chased, stood in the centre, and exhi- 
bited four views of the Castle, painted 
in medallions on its sides. 

“If you'll sit here, Miss Polly,” said 
MacNaghten, “you'll have a prettier 
view, for you'll see the lake, and catch 
a peep, too, of the Swiss Cottage on 
the crag above it. I must show you 
the cottage after breakfast. It was a 
bit of fancy of my own; copied, 1 am 
free to confess, from one I saw in the 
Oberland. Fagan, help yourself; 
you'll find these cutlets excellent. Our 
friend Carew has made an admirable 
choice of a cook.” 

«* You treat us in princely fashion, 
sir,” said Fagan, whose eyes glanced 
from the splendour before him to his 
daughter, and there tried to read her 
thoughts. 

«You gave me no time for that; 
had you told me you werecoming down, 
I'd have tried to receive you properly. 
As it is, pray make up your mind to 
stay a day or two—Carew will be so 
delighted; nothing flatters him so 
much as to hear praise of this place.” 

«* Ah, sir, you forget that men like 
myself have but few holidays.” 

**So much the worse, Fagan; re- 
member what the adage says about all 
work andno play. Not, by Jove, but I’m 
sure that the converse of the proposi- 
tion must have its penalty, too; for if 
not, I should have been a marvellously 
clever fellow. Ay, Miss Polly, my 
life has been all play.” 

**A greater fault than the other, 
sir, and with this addition, too, that it 
makes proselytes,” said she, gravely ; 
‘*my father’s theory finds fewer fol- 
lowers.” 

** And you not one of them ?” said 
MacNaghten rapidly ; while he fixeds 
look of shrewd inquiry on her. 





Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 


** Assuredly not,” replied she, in a 
calm and collected tone. 

** By Jove, I could have sworn to 
it,” cried he, with a burst of enthusi- 
astic delight.” 

«‘There, Fagan, you see Miss Polly 
takes my side after all.” 

“*T have not said so,” rejoined she, 
gravely. Gain and waste are nearer 
relatives than they suspect.” 

**T must own that I have never 
known but one of thefamily,” said Dan, 
with one of those hearty laughs which 
seemed to reconcile him to any turn of 
fortune. Fagan all this time was ill 
at ease and uncomfortable ; the topic 
annoyed him, and he gladly took occa. 
sion to change it by an allusion to the 
wine. : 

** And yet there are people who will 
tell you not to drink champagne for 
breakfast,” exclaimed Dan, draining 
his glass as he spoke; ‘as if any man 
could be other than better with this 
glorious tipple. Miss Polly, your 

good he alth, though it seems super- 
ta to wish you anything. . 

She bowed hi lf ex ldly to the com- 
pliment, and Fagan ad lded hurric dly— 
** We are at least contented with our 
lot in life, Mr. MacNaghten.” 

**Egad, I should think you were, 
Tony, and no great merit in the resig- 
nation, after all. Put yourself in my 

sition, however—fancy yourself Dan 
MacNaghten for one brief twenty-four 
hours. Think of a fellow who began 
the world—ay, and that not so very 
long ago either—with something over 
five thousand a- year, and a good large 
sum in bank, and who now, as he sits 
here, only spends five shillings when 
he writes his name on a stamp; who 
once had houses, and hounds, and 
horses, but who now sits in the rumble, 
and rides a borrowed hack, If you 
want to make a virtue of your content- 
ment, Fagan, change places with me.” 

“But would you take mine, Mr. 
MacNaghten ?—would you toil, and 
slave, and fag—would you shut out 
the sun, that your daily jabour should 
have no suggestive temptings to enjoy - 
ment—would you satisfy yourself that 
the world should be to you one ever- 
lasting struggle, till at last the very 
capacity to feel it otherwise was lost to 
you for ever ?” 

‘¢ That’s more than Iam able to pic- 
ture to myself,” said Mac Naghten, sip- 
ping his wine. ‘* I’ve lain in a ditch 
for two hours with a broken thigh-bone, 
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thinking all the time of the jolly things 
I’d do when I'd get well again; I’ve 
spent some very rainy weeks in a 
debtors’ prison, weaving innumerable 
enjoyments for the days when I should 
be at liberty ; so that as to any concep- 
tion of a period when I should not be 
able to be happy, it’s clean and clear 
beyond me.” 

Polly's eyes were fixed on him as he 
spoke, and while their expression was 
almost severe, the heightened colour of 
her cheeks showed that she listened to 
him with a sense of pleasure. 

**T suppose it’s in the family,” con- 
tinued Dan, gaily. ‘* My poor father 
used to say that no men have such ex- 
cellent digestion as those that have 
nothing to eat.” 

«© And has it never occurred to you, 
sir,” said Polly, with a degree of ear. 
nestness inher voice and manner—* has 
it never occurred to you that this same 
buoyant temperament could be turned 
to other and better account than 
mere "—she stopped, and blushed, and 
then, as if by an effort, wenton—“ mere 
selfish enjoyment ? Do younot feel that 
he who can reckon on such resources, 
but applies them to base uses when he 
condescends to make them the acces. 
sories of his pleasures? Is there 
nothing within your heart to whisper 
that a nature such as this was given 
for higher and nobler purposes ; and 
that he who has the spirit to confront 
real danger should not sit down con. 
tented with a mere indifference to 
shame ?” 

** Polly! Polly !” cried her father, 
alike overwhelmed by the boldness and 
the severity of her speech. 

** By Jove, the young lady has given 
me a canter,” cried MacNaghten, who, 
in spite of all his good temper, grew 
crimson ; ** and I only wish the lesson 
had come earlier. Yes, Miss Polly,” 
added he, in a voice of more feeling, 
** it’s too late now.” 

** You must forgive my daughter, 
Mr. MacNaghten—she is not usually so 
presumptuous,” said Fagan, rising from 
the table, while he darted a reproving 
glance towards Polly; ‘* besides, we are 
encroaching most unfairly on your 
time.” 

«* Are you so?” cried Dan, laughing, 
** Tnever heard it called mine before ! 
Why, Tony, it’s yours, andevery body’s 
that has need of it. But if you'll not 
eat more, let meshow you the grounds, 
They are too extensive for a walk, 
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Miss Polly, so, with your leave, we'll 
have something to drive; meanwhile 
I'll tell the gardener to pluck you some 
flowers.” 

Fagan waited till MacNaghten was 
out of hearing, and then turned angrily 
towards his daughter. 

«You have given him a sorry speci- 
men of your breeding, Polly; [thought, 
indeed, you would have known better. 

You forget already, then, the 
speech with which he accosted us,’ 
said she haughtily ; ‘*but my memory 
is better, sir.’ 

“His courtesy might have effaced 
the recollection, I think,” said Fagan, 

testily. 

«« His courtesy !| Has he not told you 
himself that every gift he possesses is 
but an emanation of his selfishness ? 
The man who can be anything so easily, 
will be nothing if it cost a sacrifice.” 

*¢ T don’t care what he is,” said Fa- 
gan, in a low, distinct voice, as though 
he wanted every word to be heard at- 
tentively. ‘‘ For what he has been, 
and what he will be, I care just as little. 
It is where he moves, and lives, and 
exerts influence—these are what con- 
cern me.” 

** Are the chance glimpses that we 
catch of that high world so attractive, 
father?” said she, inan accent of almost 
imploringeagerness. ‘* Dothey, indeed, 
requite us for the cost we pay for them ? 
When we leave the vulgar circle of our 
equals, is it to hear of generous actions, 
exalted sentiments, high-souled motives; 
or is it not to find every vice that stains 
the low, pampered up into greater in- 
famy amongst the noble ?” 

« This is romance and folly, girl. 
Who ever dreamed it should be other- 
wise? Nature stamped no nobility on 
gold, nor made copper plebeian. This 
has been the work of men; and so of 
the distinctions among themselves, and 
it will not do for us to dispute the ordi- 
nance. Station is power, wealth is 
power ; he who has neither, is but a 
slave ; he who has both, may be all 
that he would be!” 

A sudden gesture to enforce caution 
followed these words ; and at the same 
time MacNaghten’s merry voice was 
heard, singing as he came along— 





*** Kneel down there, and say a prayer, 
Before my hounds shall eat you.’ 
* I have no prayer,’ the Fox replied, 
* For I was bred a Quaker.’ 


* All right, Miss Polly. Out of 
compliment to you, I suppose, Kitty 
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Dwyer, that would never suffer a col- 
lar over her head for the last six weeks, 
has consented to be harnessed as gently 
as a lamb; and my own namesake, 
‘Dan the Smasher,’ has been traced 
up, without as much as one strap 
broken. They’re a little pair I have 
been breaking in for Carew; for he’s 
intolerably lazy, and expects to find his 
nags trained to perfection. Look at 
them, how they come along—no bear- 
ing reins—no blinkers. ‘That’s what 
I call a very neat turn out.” 

The praise was, assuredly, not un- 
merited, as two high-bred black ponies 
swept past with a beautiful pheton, 
and drew up at the door of the con- 
servatory. 

The restless eyes, the wide- spread 
nostrils, and quivering flanks of the 
animals, not less than the noiseless 
caution of the grooms at their heads, 
showed, that their education had not 
yet been completed ; and so Fagan re- 
marked at once, 

‘¢'They look rakish—there’s no de- 
nying it!” said MacNaghten; “ but, 
they are gentleness itself. The only 
diflic tulty is to put the traps on them ; 
once fairly on, there’s nothing to ap- 
prehend. You are not afraid of them, 
Miss Polly ?” said he, with a strong 
emphasis on the you. 

‘*When you tell me that I need 
not be, I have no fears,” said she, 
calmly. 

“*] must be uncourteous enough 
to say, that I do not concur in the 
sentiment,” said Fagan; ‘and, with 
your leave, Mr. MacN Yaghten, we will 
walk.” 

‘‘Walk! Why, to see anything, 
you'll have twelve miles a-foot. it 
mustn't be thought of, Miss Polly—I 
cannot hear of it!” She bowed, as 
though in half assent; and he con- 
tinued—‘*‘ Thanks for the confidence ; 
you shall see it is not misplaced. Now, 
Fagan——” 

**T am decided, Mr. MacNaghten; 
I'll not venture ; nor will I permit my 
daughter to risk her life.” 

‘“‘ Neither would I, I should hope,” 
said MacNaghten ; and, although the 
words were uttered with something of 
irritation, there was that in the tone 
that made Polly blush deeply. 

* It’s too bad, by Jove!” muttered 
he, half aloud, “‘ when a man has so 
few things that he really can do, to 
deny his skill in the one he knows 
best.” 
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«IT am quite ready, sir,” said Polly, 
in that tone of determination which 
she was often accustomed to assume, 
and against which her father rarely or 
never disputed. 

«There now, Fagan; get up into 
therumble. I'll not ask you to be the 
coachman. Come, come—no more op- 
position ; we shall make them impa- 
tient if we keep them standing much 
lon ge hi 

As he spoke, he oflered his arm to 
Polly, who, with a smile—the first she 
had deigned to give him—accepted it, 
and then hastily leading her forward, 
he handed her into the carria ge, In 
an instant MacNaghten beside 
her. With the instinct of hot-tem- 
pered cattle, they no sooner felt a hand 
upon the reins, than the y became eager 
to move forward, and, while one pawed 
the ground with impatience, the other, 
retiring to the very limit of the pole- 
strap, prepared for a desperate plunge. 

“*Up with you, Fagan ; 
be quick!” cried Dan. It won't do 
to hold them in. Let them go, lads, or 
they'll smash everything!” And the 
words were hardly out, when, with a 
tremendous bound, that carried the front 
wheels off the road, away they went. 
‘Meet us at the other gate—they'll 
show you the way,” 


was 


be quick— 


cried MacNagh- 
ten, as, standing up, he pointed with 
his say in the direction he meant. 
He had no time for more; for all his 
attention was now needed to the horses, 
as, each exciting the other, they 
dashed madly on down the road. 

«This comes of keeping them stand- 
ing,” muttered Dan ; ‘and the scoun- 
drels have curbed them up too tight. 
You're not afraid, Miss Polly. J 
Jove, that was a dash— Kitty ‘showed 
her heels over the splash- board. Look 
at that devil Dan—e e how he’s bear- 
ing in the pole-piece “aires ‘d trick of 
his!” 

A tremendous cut on his flank now 
drove him almost furious, and the en- 
raged animal set off at speed. 

‘We must let them blow them. 
selves, Miss Polly. It all comes of 
their standing so long. You're not 
afraid. Well, then, they may do their 
worst.’ 

By this time the pace had become a 
tearing gallop, and seeing that nothing 
short of some miles would suflice to 
tame them down, MacNaghten turned 
their heads into the direction of a long 

avenue, which led towards the sea. 
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It was all in vain that Fagan 
hastened through the flower-garden, 
and across a private shrubbery ; when 
he reached the “ gate,” there was no 
sign of the phe eton. The cuckoo and 
the thrush were the only voices heard 
in the stillness; and at intervals, the 
deep booming of the sea, miles distant, 
told how unbroken was the silence 
around. His mind was a conflict of 
fear and anger; terrible anxieties for 
his daughter, were mixed up with 
passion at this evidence of her way- 
ward nature; and he walked along, 
reproaching himself bitterly for having 
accepted the civilities of MacN: aghten. 

Fagan’s own schemes for a h igh al- 
liance for his daughter had made him 
acquainted with many a counterplot of 
adventurers against himself. He well 
knew what a prize Polly Fagan was 
deemed amongst the class of broken- 
down and nee dy spendthrifts who came 
to him for aid. Often and often had 
he detected the first steps of such ma- 
chinations, till, at length, he had be- 
come suspectful of everything and 


everybody. Now, MacNaghten was 
exactly the.kind of man he most 
dreaded in this respect. There was 


that recklessness about him that comes 
of broken fortune; he was the very 
type of a desperate adventurer, ready 
to seize any chance to restore himself 
to fortune and independence. Who 
could answer for such a man in such 
an emergency ? 

Driven almost mad with these terrors, 
he now hastened his steps, stopping at 
times tolisten, and at times calling on his 
daughter in the wildest accents. With- 
out knowing whither he went, he soon 
lost himself in the mazes of the wood, 
and wandered on for hours in a state 
bordering upon distraction. Suspicion 
had so mastered his reason that he had 
convinced himself the whole was a 
deli} scheme—that MacNaghten 
had planned all beforehand. In his 
disordered fancies, he did not scruple 
to accuse his daughter of complicity, 
and inveighed against her falsehood 
and treachery i in the bitterest words. 
And what was Dan MacNaghten 
doing all this time? Anything, every- 
thing, i in short, but what he was s accused 
of! In good truth, he had little time 
for love-making, had such a project 
even entered his head, so divided were 
his attentions between the care of the 

cattle and his task of describing the 
different scenes through which they 
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passed at speed—the view being like 
one of those modern inventions called 
dissolving views,—no sooner pre- 
senting an object than superseding it 
by another. In addition to all this, 
he had to reconcile Miss Polly to w hat 
seemed a desertion of her futher ; so 
that, what with his “cares of coach- 
man, cicerone, ’as he him- 
self afterwards said, it was clean beyond 
him to slip in even a word on his own 
part. It is no part of my task to in- 
quire how Polly enjoyed the excursion, 
or whether the dash of reckles i 
so unlike every incident of her daily 
life, did not re pay her for any discom- 
fort of her father’s absence: certain is it 
that when, after about eight miles tra- 
versed in less than half an hour, they re- 
turned to the castle, 
apprehension was felt by not finding 
her father to meet her. No 
had MacNaghten conducted her to 
the library than he set out himself in 
search of Fagan, having despatched 
messengers in all directions on the same 
errand. Dan, it must be owned, had 
far rather have remained to reassure 
Miss Polly, and convince her that her 
father’s absence would be but momen- 
tary; but he felt that it was a point 
of f ‘duty with him to go—and go he 
did. 

It chanced that, by dint of turning 
and winding, Fagan had at length 
approached the castle again, so that 
MacNaghten came up with him 
within a few minutes after his search 
began. ‘Safe, and where?” were the 
only words the old man could utter as 
he grasped the other's arm. Dan, 
who attributed the agitation to but 
one cause, proceeded at once to re- 
assure him on the score of his daugh- 
ter’s safety, detailing, at the same time, 
the circumstances which compelled him 


and consoler,’ 


sness 


sooner 


to turn off in a direction the opposite of 


that he intended. Fagan drank in 
every word with eagerness, his grey 
eyes piercingly fixed on the speaker all 
the while. Great as was his agitation 
throughout, it became excessive when 
MacNaghten chanced to allude to Polly 
personally , and to speak of the courage 
she displayed. 

«She told you that she was 
afraid ?—she ‘said 
cried he, eagerly. 

“ Ay, a dozen times,’ ’ replied Dan, 
freely. ‘It was impossible to have 
behaved better.” 

«© You said so—you praised her for 


not 
so to yourself?” 
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it I have no doubt,” said the other, with 
a grim effort at a smile. 

“To be sure I did, Tony. By 
Jove you've reason to be proud of her. 
I don’t speak of her beauty, that every 
one can see; but she’s a noble-minded 
girl, She would grace any station in 
the land.” 

‘She heard you say as much with 
pleasure, I’m certain,” said Fagan, 
with a smile that was more .1an halfa 
sneer, 

‘“ Nay, faith, Tony, I did not go so 
far. 1 praised her courage. I told 
her that not every man could have 
behaved so bravely.” 

MacNaghten paused at this. 

‘And then—and then, sir,” 
Fagan, impatiently. 

Dan turned sudden! y towards him, 
and to his amazement beheld a coun- 
tenance tremulous with passionate ex- 
citement. 

‘*What then, sir? 
then. I have a right 
will know it. I'm her 
demand it.” 

“Why, what in 


cried 


Tell me what 
to ask, and I 
father, and I 


1 Heaven's name is 
the matter!” exclaimed MacNaghten. 
«‘ Thave told you she is safe—that she 
is yonder.” 

**T speak not of that, sir, and you 
know it,” cried Fagan, imperiously. 
‘The dissimulation is unworthy of you. 
You ought to be a man of honour.” 

«*Egad, good temper would be the 
best quality for me just now,” said the 
other, with a smile; “for you seem 
bent on testing " 

**T see it all,” cried Fagan 
ofanguish. ‘TI see it all. Now hear 
me, Mr. MacN vaghten. You are one 
who has seen much of the world, and 
will readily comprehend me. You are 
a man reputed to be kind-hearted, and 
you will not wy me by aflecting a 
misunderstanding. Will you leave this 
to-morrow, and go abroad, say for a 
year or two? Give me your hand on 
it, and draw on me for one thousand 
pounds.” 

‘“*Why, Tony, what has come over 
you? Is it the air of the place has 
disordered your excellent faculties ? 
What can you mean?” 

«This is no answer to my question, 
sir,” said Fagan, rudely. 

“IT cannot believe you serious in 
putting it,” said MacNaghten, half 
proudly. Neither you nor any other 
man has the rig ght to make such a pro- 
posal to me.” 


,in a voice 
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‘‘T say that I have, sir. I repeat and, if you knew but all, you've no right 
it. Iam her father, and by one dash _ to offerso much temptation. That path 
of my pen she is penniless to-morrow. will bring you to the castle. You'll 
Ay, by Heaven, it is what I will do if find Miss Polly in the library. Good 
you drive me to it.” bye, Fagan.” s 

“At last I catch your meaning,” And, without waiting for areply, Mac 
said MacNaghten, ‘‘and I see where Naghten turned abruptly away, and 
your suspicions have been pointing at. disappeared in the wood. 

No, no; keep your money. It might Fagan stood for a second or two 
be a capital bargain for me, Tony, if deep in thought, and then bent his 
I had the conscience to close with it, steps towards the castle. 


CHAPTER V. 
JOE RAPER, 


Tue little incident which forms the It is very difficult for some men to 
subject of the last chapter, occurred sever the pain of a disappointment from 
some weeks before my father’s return a sense of injury towards the innocent 
to Ireland, and while as yet the fact of cause of it. Unwilling to confess that 
his marriage was still a secret to all, they have calculated ill, they turn their 
save his most intimate friends. The anger into some channel apart from 
morning after Fagan’s visit, however, themselves. In the present case, Fa- 
MacNaghten received a few lines gan felt as if my father had done him 
from my father, desiring him to look a foul wrong: as though he had been 
after and pass through the Custom- a party to the deceit he practised on 
House certain packages of value, which himself, and had actually traded on 
would arrive there about that time. the hopes which stirred his own heart. 
It chanced that poor Dan’s circum- He hastened hom, and, passing 
stances, just at this moment, made se- through the little shop, entered the 
clusion the safer policy, and so he for- dingy parlour behind it. 
warded the commission to Fagan. At alarge, high desk, at each side of 
The packages contained the ward- which stood innumerable pigeon-holes 
robe of Madame de Carew, and re- crammed with papers, a very diminu- 
vealed the mystery of my father’s tive man was seated, writing. His suit 
marriage. Fagan's plans and specu- of snuff-brown was worn and thread- 
lations must have attained to a great bare, but scrupulously clean, as was 
maturity, in his own mind, to account also the large cravat of spotless white, 
for the sudden shock which this intel- which enclosed his neck like a pillory. 
ligence gave him. Ile was habitually His age might have been about fifty- 
a cautious calculator, rarely or never one or two; some might have guessed 
carried away by hope beyond the him more, for his features were 
bounds of stern reality, and only ac- cramped, and contracted with wrin- 
cepting the “probable” as the ‘*pos- kles, which, with the loss of one of his 
sible.” In this instance, however, he — eyes from small-pox, made him appear 
must have suffered himself a wider la- much older than he was. His father 
titude of expectation, for the news had been one of the first merchants of 
almost stunned him. Vagueas were the — Dublin, in whose ruin and bankruptey, 
chances of obtaining my father for a it was said, Fagan’s father had a con- 
son-in-law, they were yet fair sub- siderable share. ‘The story also ran, 
jects of speculation; and he felt like that Joe Raper—such was his name— 
one who secures a great number of had been the accepted suitor of her 
tickets in a lottery, to augment his who subsequently married Fagan. The 
likelihood to win. Despite of all this, | marriage having been broken off when 
he had now to bear the disappointment these disasters became public, young 
of a “blank.” ‘The great alliance on Raper was forced by poverty to re- 
which he had built all his hopes of po- _linquish his career as a student of 
sition and station, was lost to him for ‘Trinity College, and become a clerk in 
ever; and, unable to bear up against Fagan’s office, and an inmate of his 
the unexpected stroke of fortune, he house. In this station he had passed 
feigned illness, and withdrew. youth and manhood, and was now 
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growing old; his whole ambition in 
life being to see the daughter of his 
former sweetheart grow up in beauty 
and accomplishments, and to speculate 
with himself on some great destiny in 
store forher. Polly's mother had died 
within two years after her marriage, 
and to her child had Joe transmitted 
all the love and affection he had borne 
to herself. He had taken charge of her 
education from infancy, and had labour- 
ed hard himself to acquire such know- 
ledge as might keep him in advance of 
his gifted pupil. But for this self-im- 
imposed task it is more than likely 
that all his little classic lore had been 
long forgotten, and that the graceful 
studies of his earlier days had been 
obliterated by the wear and tear of a 
life so little in unison with them. To 
be her teacher, he had toiled through 
the long hours of the night, hoarding 
up his miserable earnings to buy some 
coveted book of reference—some 
deeply-prized authority in criticism. 
By dint of downright labour—tor his 
was not one of those bright intelli- 
gences that acquire as if by instinct— 
he had mastered several of the modern 
languages of Europe, and refreshed 
his knowledge of the ancient ones, 
With such companionship and such 
training, Polly Fagan’s youth had 
been fashioned into that strange com- 
pound, where high ambitions and 
gentle tastes warred with each other, 
and the imaginative faculties were cul- 
vated amidst views of life alone sug- 
gestive of gain and money-getting, 

If Fagan took little interest in the 
care bestowed by Raper on his daugh- 
ter’s education, he was far from indif- 
ferent to the devotion of his faithful 
follower; while Joe, on the other hand, 
well knowing that, without him, the 
complicated business of the house could 
not be carried on for a single day, far 
from presuming on his indispensable 
services, only felt the more bound in 
honour to endure any indignity rather 
than break with one so dependent on 
him. It had been a kind of tradition- 
ary practice with the Fagans not to 
keep regular books, but to commit all 
their transactions to little fragments 
of paper, which were stuffed, as it 
seemed, recklessly, into some one or 
other of that vast nest of pigeon- 
holes, which, like a gigantic honey- 
comb, formed the background of Joe 
Raper’s desk, and of which he alone, 
of men, knew the secret geography. 
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No guide existed to these myste- 
rious receptacles, save when occa- 
sionally the name of some suitor of 
uncommon importance appeared over 
a compartment ; and, as in evidence of 
what a share our family enjoyed in 
such distinction, I have heard that the 
word ‘* Carew ” figured over as many 
as five of these little cells. 

Joe turned round hastily on his 
stool, as his chief entered, and saluted 
him with a respectful bow ; and then, 
as if continuing some unbroken thread 
of discourse, said—** Whyte is protest- 
ed—Figgis and Read stopped.” 

“‘What of Grogan?” said Fagan, 
harshly. 

‘* Asks for time. If he sells his 
stock at present prices, he'll be a heavy 
loser.” 

‘*So let him—say that we'll pro- 
ceed.” 

“The writ 
lives in Mayo. 

«© We'll try it.” 

‘«‘We did so before, and the sub- 
sheriff was shot.” 

** Attorneys are plenty—we'll send 
down another.” 

‘«*Humph!” muttered Joe, as he 
turned over a folio of papers before 
him. “Ay; here it is,” said he. 
‘¢ Oliver Moore wishes to go to Ame- 
rica, and will give up his lease; he 
only begs that you will vouchsafe to 
him some small compensation c 

«Compensation! That word is one 
of yours, Mr. Raper, and, I’ve no 
doubt, has a classical origin—you got 
it in Homer, perhaps ; but, let me tell 
you, sir, that it is a piece of vulgar 
cant, and, what is worse, a swindle ! 
Ay, grow pale if you like; but I'll 
repeat the word—a swindle! When 
a man wants to sell a pair of old boots, 
does he think of charging for all the 
blacking he has put on them for the 
three years before? And yet that is 
precisely what you dignify with the 
name of compensation. Tell him, if 
he built a house, that he lived in it; 
if he fenced the land, that the neigh. 
bours’ cattle made fewer trespasses; if 
he drained, the soil was the drier. 
Your cry of compensation won't do, 
Raper. I might as well ask an insu- 
rance office to pay me for taking care 
of my health, and give me a bonus 
whenever I took castor-oil |” 

*«*The cases are not alike, sir. If 
his improvements be of a permanent 
character 


can’t there—he 


” 


run 
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¢Ts this an office, Mister Raper, or 
is it a debating society ?” broke in Fa- 
gan. My answer to Moore is, pay, 
and go—to the devil, if he likes.” 

«‘Sir Harry Wheeler,” continued 
Joe, writes from Cheltenham, that 
he thinks there must be a mistake 
about the bill for three hundred and 
forty odd—that it was included in the 
bond he gave in September last.” 

*¢ File a bill, send for Crowther, and 
let him proceed against him.” 

*¢ But I think he’s right, sir; the 
memorandum is somewhere here. I 
put it amongst the W’s; for we have 
no box for Sir Harry.” 

‘sTt’s a nice wi ly to kee} p accounts, 
Mister Raper; I must say it’s very 
creditable to you,” said F agan ; who, 
whe on any inacc uracy occurre d, alwi Lys 
reproached Joe with the system that 
he rigidly compe lied him’ to follow. 
$s Perhaps, it’s classical, however. 
Maybe it’s the way the ancients did it! 
But I'll tell you what, sir—you'd cut 
an ugly figure before the courts if you 
came to be examined ; your Latin and 
Greek wouldn't screen you there.” 

*¢ Here it is—here’s the note,” said 
Joe, who had all the while been prose- 
cuting his search. ‘‘ It’s in your own 
hand, and ment ions that this sum forms 
a portion of the debt now satisfied by 
his bond.’ 

**Cancel the bill, and tell him so, 
What's that letter, yonder r 

“It is marked ¢ strictly private and 
confidential,’ sir; but comes from Wal- 
ter Carew, Esq.” 

**Then, why not give it to me at 
once?— why keep pottering about 
every trifle of no moment, sir?” said 
Fagan, as he broke the seal, and drew 
near to the window to read. It was 
very brief, and ran thus :— 

“Dear Facan,—Shylock couldn’t 
hold a candle to you—such an infernal 
mess of interest, compour nd interest, 
costs, and commission as you have 
sent me, I never beheld! However, 
for the present, I must endure all your 
exactions, even to the tune of fifty per 
cent. Let me have cash for the enclosed 
three bills, for one thousand each, 
Grawn at the old dates, and, of course, 
to be ‘done’ at the old discount. 

**T have just taken a wife, and am 
in want of ready money to buy some 
of the customary tomfooleries of the 
occasion. Reg: wds to P olly and her fat 
terrier. —Yours in haste, 

“© Water Carew. 


Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. 
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**Read that,” said Fagan, handing the 
letter to his clerk, while the veins in 
his forehead swelled out with passion, 
and his utterance grew hoarse and 
thick. 

Raper carefully perused the note, 
and then procceded to examine the 
bills, when Fagan snatched them rude- 
ly from his hand. 

«It was his letter I bade you read— 
the gross insolence of his manner of 
addressing me. Where's his account, 
Rape r? How does he stand with us ?” 

‘“‘ That’s a long affair to make out,” 
said Joe, untying a thick roll of 
papers. 

*¢I don’t want details. 
never understand that ? 
three words how he stands.” 

‘*Deeply indebted—very deeply in- 
debted, sir,” said Joe, poring over the 
papers. 

‘¢ Tell Crowther to come over this 
evening at six o'clock, and write to 
Carew by this post, thus:— 

sosMr, F agan regrets that 
precarious cond —— of the 
market, he is obliged to return you 
the bills, her vatith enclosed, without 
ptance. Mr. F. having some 
claims to meet, de- 
attention to the ac- 
memoran lum, and to ask 
at what e arly period it will be your con- 
venience to make an arrangement for 
its settlement.’ 

«* Make out an account and furnish 
it, Raper ; we'll see how he relishes 
Shylock when he comes to read that.” 

Joseph sat with the pen in his hand 
as if deep in thought. 

‘Do you hear me, 
Fagan i 1arsh voice. 

‘I do,” said the other, and pro- 
ceeded to write. 

‘* There’s a judgment entered upon 
Carew’s bond of Fe scnatebedal t 
there?” 

s¢ There 1} 
office.” 

That’s right. 
him a pleasant honeymoon. 
these words, 
savage 
into the 

Joe Rapc 


Can } 
Tell me in 


you 


in the 
money- 


acce} 


large and pressing 
l 


sires to call your 


Coup aly ing 


Raper?” asked 


Crowther has it in his 
We'll see > and give 
And with 
uttered with an almost 
malevolence, he passed out 
street. 
r’s da , life was a path 
on which the sunlight seldom fell; but 
this day it seemed even than 
usual, and as he sat and wrote, many 

a heavy sigh broke ae him, rm 
more than once did he lay down his 


pen and draw his hand across his eyes 


darker 
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Still he laboured on, his head bent 
down over his desk, in that selfsame 
spot where he had spent his youth, 
and was now dropping down into age 

unnoticed and unthought of. Of those 
who came and went from that dreary 
room, who saw and spoke with him, 
how many were there who knew hin— 
who even suspected what lay beneath 
that simple exterior! To some he 
vas but the messenger of dark tidings, 
the agent of thosesevere measures which 
Fagan not unfrequently employed 
against his clients. ‘To others he 
seemed a cold, impassive, almost mis- 
anthropic being, without a tie to bind 
him to his fellow-man; while not a 
few even ascribed to his influences all 
the harshness of the “‘Grinder.” It is 
more than likely that he never knew 
of—never suspe scted the different judg- 
ments thus passed on him. So humbly 
did he think of himself—so little dispos- 
ed was he to fancy that he could be an 
object of attention to any, the chances 





are that he was spared this source of 


mortification. Humility was the basis 
of his whole character, and by its 
working was every action of his simple 
life influenced. It might be e a curious 
subjec t of inquiry how far this charae- 
teristic was fashioned by his habits 
of reading and of thought. Holding 
emere any intercourse with the world 
of socie ty—com} panionl 3s as he was 
his eine were the great writers 
of ancient or modern times—the 
mighty spirits whose vast conceptions 
have created a world of their own. 
Living amongst them—animated by 
their glorious sentiments—feeling their 
thoughts—breathing their words, how 
natural that he should have fallen back 











upon himself with a profound sense of 


his inferiority. Ilow mea nly must he 
have thought of his whole career in 
life in presence of such standards! 
Upon this day Joe never once open- 
ed a book; the little volumes which 
lay scattered through his drawers were 
untouched, nor did he, as was his wont, 


turn for an instant to refresh himself 
in the loved pages of Metastasio, or of 


Uhland. Whenever he had more than 
usual on hands, it was his custom 
not to dine with the family, but to eat 
something as he sat at his desk. Such 
was his meal now—a little bread and 
cheese, washed down by a glass of 
water. 

‘*Miss Polly hopes you'll take a 


glass of wine, Mr. Joe,” said a maid. 


Chapter V.— Joe Raper. 
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servant, as she appeared with a de- 
canter in her hand. 
*‘No! Thanks—thanks to Miss 
Polly; many thanks— and to you, Mar- 
gare t—not to-ds ay. Ihave a good deal 
to do.” And he resumed his work with 
that air of determination the girl well 
knew brooked no interruption. 
It was full an hour after sunset when 


‘he ceased writing ; and then laying his 


head down between his hands, he slept 
—the sound, heavy sleep that comes 
of weariness. * Twice or thrice had the 
servant to call him before he could 
awake, and hear that “Miss Polly 
was waiting tea for him.” 

‘‘Waiting for me,” cried he, in 
mingled shame and _ astonishment. 
‘* How forgetful I am—how very wrong 
of me! Is Mr. Crowther here, Mar- 
garet ?” 

«* fle came an hour ago, sir.” 

* De ar me, how I have forgotten 
myself!” And he began gathering up 
Z 1is papers, the hard task of the day, 

1all haste. > I’m coming, Mar- 
aantasil Miss Polly I’m so sorry. 
And thus, with many an excuse and in 
great confusion, Raper hurried out of 
the oflice, and up stairs into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Fagan's house was, perhaps, the 
oldest in the sireet, and was remark- 
able for possess ing one of those quaint, 
old-fashioned wi indows, which, project- 
ino over the door beneath, formed ¢ 
species of little boudoir, with views 
extending on cither side. Here, it was 
Polly’s pleasure to sit, and here she 
now presided at her tea table; while 
in a remote corner of the room her 
father and Mr. Crowther were deep in 
conversation. 

‘¢ Have you finished the statement ? 
—where’s the account ?” cried Fagan, 
roughly interrupting the excuses that 
Raper was making for his absence. 

* Here it is; at least so far as 1 was 
able to make it. Many of our memo- 
randa, however, only refer to verbal 
arrangements, and allude to business 
matters transacted personally between 
you and Mr. Carew.” 

‘* Listen to him, Crowther; just hear 
what he says,” said Fagan, angrily. 
“Ts not that a satisfactory way to 
keep accounts ?” 

“Gently, gently—let us go quietly 
to work,” said Crowther—a large fat 
unwieldy man, with a bloated, red face, 
and an utterance rendered difficult 
fromthe combined effects of asthma and 
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over-eating. “Raper is generally most 
correct, and your a memory is admi- 
rable. If Miss Polly will give me a 
cup of her strongest te * without any 
sugar, I'll answer for it, I'll soon see 
my way.” 

When Raper had deposited the mass 
of papers on the table, and presented 
the cup of tea to Crowther, he stole, 
half timidly, over to where Polly sat. 

** You must he hungry, Pa 
it was the name by which she called him 
in infancy—*‘ for you never appeared 
at dinner, Pray eat something now.” 

«*T have no appetite, Polly ; that is, 
I have eaten already. I'm quite re- 
freshed,” said he, scarcely thinking of 
what he said, for his eyes were directed 
to the table where Crowther 
seated, and where a kind of superci- 
lious smile on the attorney’s face 
seemed evoked by something in the 
papers before him. 

‘‘Some cursed folly of his own— 
some of that blundering nonsense that 
he fills his brains with!” cried Fagan, 
as he threw indignantly away a closely 
written sheet of paper, the lines of 
which unmistakably proclaimed verse. 

Joe eyed the unhappy document 
wistfully for a second or two, and 
then, with a stealthy step, he crept 
over, and threw it into the hearth. 

«‘I found out the passage, Polly,” 
said he, in a whisper, so as not to dis- 
turb the conference of the 
others; and he drew a few well-thumb- 
ed leaves from his pocket, and placed 
them beside her, while she bent over 
them, till her glossy ringlets touched 
the page. 

‘«‘This is the Medea,” said 
** but we have not read that yet.’ 

*“No, Polly ; you reme »mber that 
we kept it for the winter nights— 
we agreed Tieck and Chamisso were 
better for summer evenings— Quando 
ridono i prati, as Petrarch ‘~ 


a Joe’ 


was 


serious 


‘she ; 


Says ; 
and her eyes brightened, and her cheek 
glowed as he spoke. ‘ How beautiful 
was that walk we took on Sunday 
evening last—that little glen beside 
the river, so silent, so still, who 
could think it within a mile or two of 
a great city? What a delightful thing 
it is to think, P olly, that the »y who la- 
bour hard in the week—and, there are 
so many of them !—can yet on that one 
day of rest wander forth, and taste 
of the earth’s freshness. 

**L’oro e le perle—i fior vermegli edi bianchi.” 


*¢ Confound your balderdash !” cried 
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Fagan, passionately ; ‘‘ you’ve put me 
out in the tot—seventeen and twelve, 
twenty-nine—two thousand nine hun- 
dred pounds, with the accruing inte- 
rest. I don’t see that he has added 
the interest.” 

Mr. Crowther bent patiently over 


the document for a few minutes, and 
then, taking off his spectacles, and 


wiping them slowly, said, in his 
blandest voice—‘‘ It appears to me 
that Mr. Raper has omitted to calcu- 
late the interest. Perhaps he would 
kindly vouchsafe us his attention for a 
moment.’ 

Raper was, however, at that mo- 
ment deaf to all such appeals; his 
spirit was as though wandering free 
beneath the shade of leafy bowers, or 
along the sedgy banks of some clear 
lake. 

“You remember Dante's 
Polly ; and how he describes— 


lines, 


** La divina foresta— 
Che agli occhi temperava il nuovo giorno, 
Senza pui aspettar lasciai la riva, 


Prendendo la campagna lento lento.’ 
How beautiful the repetition of the 
word ‘ Lento;’ how it conveys the 


slow reluctance of his step.” 

‘© There is, to my thinking, even a 
more grace ful j instance in Metastasio,” 
said Polly— 


**L’onda che mormora, 
Fra sponda e sponda, 
L’aura che tremola, 


Fra fronda e fronda,’” 


‘* Raper, Raper—do you hear me, 
I say ?” cried Fagan, as he knocked 
angrily with his knuckles on the table. 

“ We are sorry, Miss Fagan,” inter. 
posed Crowther, “ to interrupt such 
intellectual pleasure ; but business has 
its imperative claims.” 

**I’m ready—quite ready, sir,” said 
Joe, rising in confusion, and hasten- 
ing across the room to where the others 
sat. 

‘* Take a seat, sir,” said Fagan, pe- 
remptorily ; for here are some points 
which require full explanation. And I 
would beg to remind you, that if the 
cultivation of your mind, as I have 
heard it called, interferes with your 
attention to office duties, it would be 
as well to seek out some more conge- 
nial sphere for its development than 
my humble house. I’m too poor a 
man for such luxurious dalliance, Mr. 
Raper.” These words, although 
spoken in a whisper, were audible to 
him to whom they were addressed, 
and he heard them in a state of half- 
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stupified amazement. ‘For the pre- 
sent, I must call your attention to this. 
What is it.’ 


Raper was no sooner in the midst of 


figures and calculations than all his in- 
stincts of office-life recalled him to 
himself, and he began rapidly but 
clearly to explain the strange and con- 
fused-looking documents which were 
strewn before him, and Crowther could 
not but feel struck by the admirable 
memory and systematic precision which 
alone could derive information from such 
disorderly materials. Even Fagan 
himself was so carried away by a mo- 
a impulse of enthusiasm as to 

«When a man isc apable of such a 
aaa nt as this, what a disgrace that 
he should fritter away his faculties 
with rhymes and legends!” 

“«* Mr. Raper is a philosopher, sir ; he 
despises the base pursuits and grovelling 
ambitions of us, lower mortals,” said 
Crowther, with a well-feigned humility. 

** We must beg of him to layaside his 
philosophy, then, for this evening, for 
there is much to be done yet,” said 
Fagan, unty ing alar ce bundle of letters. 
«T This i is the corresponde nee of the last 
year—the most important of all.” 

«Large sums! largesums! these,” said 
Crowther, glancing his eyes over the 
papers.” Youappear to haveplaced a 
most unlimited confidence in this young 
gentleman—a very well merited trust 
I have no doubt.’ 

Fagan made no reply, but a slight 
contortion of his mouth and eyebrows 
seemed to offer some dissent to the 
doctrine. 
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«‘T have kept the tea waiting for 
you, Papa Joe,” said Polly, who took 
the opportunity of a slight pause to 
address him; and Raper, like an escaped 
schoolboy, burst away from his task at 
a word. 

**T have just remembered another 
instance, Polly,” said he, ‘* of what we 
were spe aking ; it occurs in Schiller— 


*** Es bricht sich die wellen mit macht—mit macht.” 


And slightly different, but not less ef- 
fective is Shelley’s— 


“«* The grass! and the flowers among the grass.’ ” 


‘Take your books to your room, 
Polly,” said Fagan, harshly; ‘‘ for I see 
that as long as they are here, we have 
little chance of Mr. Raper’s services.” 

Polly rose, and pressed Joe’s hand af- 
fectionately, and then, gathering up the 
volumes before her, she left the room. 
Raper stood for a second or two gazing 
at the door after her departure ; and 
then, heaving a faint sigh, muttered to 
himself— 

**T have just recalled to mind an- 
other— 


*** Eine Bluth’, eine Bluth’ min brich, 
Vom dem Baum in Garten.” 


Quite ready sir,” broke he in sud- 
denly, as asharp summons from Fagan’s 


knuckles once moreadmonished him of 


his duty; and now, as though the 
link which had bound him to realms 
of fancy was snapped, he addressed 
himself to his task with all the patient 
drudgery of daily habit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TWO FRIENDS AND THEIR CONFIDENCES, 


By the details of my last two chapters, 
I have been obliged to recede, as it 
were, from the due course of my story, 
and speak of events which occurred 
prior to those mentioned in a former 
chapter; but this irregularity was a 
matter of necessity, since I could not 
pursue the narrative of my father’s life, 
without introducing to the reader cer- 
tain characters, who, more or less, 
exerted an influence on his fortunes, 
Let me now, however, turn to my tale, 
from which it is my intention in future 
to digress as seldom as possible. A 
few lines, written in haste, had sum- 
moned MacNaghten to Castle Carew, 


on the morning of that Friday for 
which my father ‘had invited his friends 
to dinner. With all his way wardness, 
and all the weaknesses of an impulsive 
nature, Dan MacNaghten stood higher 
in my father’s esteem than any other of 
his friends. It was not alone that he had 
given my father the most signal proofs 
of his friendship, but that, through- 
out his whole career, marked as it was 
by folly and rashness, and the most 
thoughtless extravagance, he had never 
done a single action that reflected on 
his reputation as a man of honour, nor, 
in all the triumphs of bis prosperous 
days, or in the trials of his adverse 
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ones, had he forfeited the regard of 


any who knew him. My father had 
entrusted to him, during his absence, 
everything that + could be done without 
correspi mdenc for, mmongst Dan’s 
characteristics, none was more remark- 
able than his horror of letter-writing ; 
and it was a popular saying of the time 
“that Dan Mac Ni aghten would rather 
fight two duels than write one chal- 
lenge.” Of course, it may be imagined 
how much there was for two such 
friends to talk over, when they met, 
for, if my father’s letters were few and 
brief, MacNaghten’s were still fewer 
and less explicit, leaving voids on 
either side that nothing but a meeting 
could supply. 

Early, therefore, that Friday morn- 
ing, Dan’s gig and mottled grey, the 
last remnant of an extensive ‘stable 
establishment, rattled up the avenue of 
Castle Carew, and MacNachten strolled 
into the garden, to loiter about, till 
such time as my father mi; oht be stir- 
ring. He was not many minutes there, 
however, when my fi ither joined him, 
and the two friends embrace 4 cordially, 
and arm-in-arm returned to the house. 

It was not without astonishment Dan 
saw that the breaktast-table was spread 
in the same little garden-room which 
my father always used in his bachelor 
days, and still more, that only two 
places were laid. 

**You are wondering where’s my 
wife, Dan. She never breakfasts with 
me; nor indeed, do we see each other 
till late in the afternoon—a custom, I 
will own, that I used to rebel against 
at first, but I'm getting more accus- 
tomed to it now; and, after all, Dan, 
it would be a great sacrifice of all her 
comfort should I insist on change ; 
so I put up with it as best I can.” 

** Perhaps she'll see herself, in time, 
that these are not the habits here.” 

‘«* Perhaps so,” said my father ;” but 
usually French people think their own 
ways the rule, and all others the ex- 
ception. I suppose you were surprised 
at my marriage, Dan,’ 

** Faith I was, I own to you. I 
thought you one of those inveterate 
Irishers that couldn’t think of any- 
thing but Celtic blood. You remember, 
when we were boys, how we used to 
rave on that theme.” 

‘“* Very true. Like all the grafts, we 
deemed ourse ‘Ives purer than the ancient 
stock; but no man ever knows when, 
where, or whom he’ll marry. It’sallnon. 
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sense planning and speculating about 
it. You might as well look out for a 
soft spot to fall in a steeple-chase. 
smash down in the very 
middle of your speculations. I’m 
§ as for me, I never dreamed of a 
wife till I found that I had one. 

‘«*T know so well how it all hap- 
pened,” cried Dan, laughing. ‘You 
got up one of those de slightful intima- 
cies—that pleasant familiar kind of 
half-at-homishness that throws a man 
always off his guard, and leaves him 
open to every assault of female fascina- 
tion, just when’ he fancies that he is 
the delight of the whole circle. Egad, 
l’ve had at least halfia-dozen such, 
and must have been married at least 
as many times, if hadn’t 
discovered, in the that I 
vas ruined.” 

§So that you never fell in love in 
your pros Dan,” 

«‘ Who does—who ever did? 
minor that wrote 
come of 


} ou come 


somebody 
meanwhile, 


pe rous d: Lys, 
The 
nnets has only to 
age, and feel that he can in- 
dite a check, to be cured of his love fe- 
ver, Love is a passion most intimately 
connected with laziness and little mo- 
ney. Give a fellow seven or eight 
thousand a-year, good health an 1 good 
spirits, and I'll back him to do every 
other folly in Christendom before he 
thinks of marriage.” 

«From all of which I am to con- 
clude that you set down this act of 
mine either as a proof of a weak mind 
or a failing exchequer,” said my fa- 
ther. 

‘* Not in your case,” said he, more 
slowly, and with a greater air of reflec. 
tion. ‘* You had always a dash of 
ambition about you; and the chances 
are, that you set your affections on one 
that you “half despaired of obtaining, 
or had re sally no pretensions to look for. 
I see I’m right, Walter,” said he, 
as my father fidgeted, and looked 
confused. ‘I could have wagered a 
thousand on it, if I hadas much. You 
entered for the royal plate; and, by 
Jove! I believe you were right.’ 

**You have not made so bad a 
guess of it, Dan; but what say the 
rest? What's the town gossip ?” 

«* Do you not know Dublin as well 
or better thanIdo? Can't you frame 
toa very letter every syllable that 
has been uttered on the subject— 
or need I describe to you my Lady 
Kilfoyle’s fan - shaking horror, as 
she tells of ‘that poor dear Ca- 
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rew, and his unfortunate marriage, 
with Heaven knows whom!’ Nor Bob 
French’s astonishment that you, of 
all men, should marry out of your 
sphere—or, as he calls it, your spire. 
Nor how graphically Mrs. Stapleton 
Harris narrates the manner of your 
entanglement—how you fought two 
brothers, and only gave in to the su- 
perior force of an outraged mamma, 
and the tears of your victim! Nor 
fifty other similar stories, in which you 
figured alternately as the dupe or the 
deceived—the only point of agree- 
ment being a universal reprobation of 
one, who, with all his pretensions to 
patriotism, should have entirely for- 
gotten the claims of Irish manufac- 
ture.” 

«© And are they all so severe—so 
unjust ?” 

“Very nearly. The only really 
warm defender I’ve heard of you, was 
one from whom you probably least ex- 
pected it.” 

«* And who might that be ? 

“Can't you guess, Watty?” 

«* Harry Blake—Redmond—George 
Macartney ?” 

**Confound it, you don’t think I 
mean & man.” 

«*A woman—who could she be? 
Not Sally Talbot; not Lady Jane 
Rivers ; not - 

“ Kitty Dwyer; and I think you 
might have guessed her before, Watty ! 
It israther late, to be sure, to think 
of it; but my belief is that you ought 
to have married that girl.” 

**She refused me, Dan. She re- 
fused me,” said my father, growing 
red, between shame and a sense of 
irritation. 

«* There’s a way of asking that se- 
cures arefusal, Watty. Don’t tell me 
Kitty was not fond of you. I ought 
to know, for she told me so herself.” 

‘She told you so,” cried my father, 
slowly. 

“Ay, did she. It was in the sum- 
mer-house, down yonder. You re- 
member the day you gave a great pic- 
nic to the Carbineers; they were 
ordered off to India, and you asked 
them out here to a farewell break- 
fast. Well, I didn’t know then how 
badly matters were with me. I thought, 
at least, that I could scrape together 
some thirteen or fourteen hundreds a- 
year; and I thought, too, that I had 
a knowledge of the world, that was 
worth as much more, and that Kitty 


Dwyer was just the girl that suited 
me. She was never out of humour— 
could ride anything that ever was 
backed—didn't care what she wore— 
neverknown tobe sick, sulky, nor sorry 
for anything; and after a country 
dance that lasted two hours, and al. 
most killed everybody but ourselves, 
I took her a walk round the gardens, 
and seated her in the summer-house 
there. I needn't tell all I said,” con- 
tinued he, witha sigh. ‘I believe I 
couldn’t have pleaded harder for my 
life, if it was at stake ; but she stopped 
me short, and, squeezing my hand be- 
tween both of hers, said—‘ No, Dan; 
this cannot be, and you are too gene- 
rous to ask me why.’ But I was not! 
I pressed her all the more; and, at 
last—not without seeing a tear in her 
eye, too—I got at her secret, and 
heard her say your name. I swore by 
every saint we could either of us re. 
member, never to tell this to man or 
mortal living; and I suppose, in strict 
fact, I oughtn’t to so do now; but, of 
course, it’s the same thing as if you 
were dead, and you, I well know, will 
never breathe it again.” 

«‘ Never!” said my father, and sat with 
his head on his hand, unable to utter 
a word more. 

“Poor Kitty!” said Dan, with a 
heavy sigh, while he balanced his spoon 
on the edge of his tea cup! TI half sus. 
pect she is the only one in the world 
that you ever seriously wronged, and 
yet she isthe very first to uphold you.” 

«But you are unjust, Dan—most un- 
just,” cried my father, warmly. ‘There 
was a kind of flirtation between us— 
I don’t deny it, but nothing more than 
is always going forward in this free-and. 
easy land of ours, where people pla 
with their feelings as they do With 
their fortunes, and are quite astonish. 
ed to discover, some fine morning, 
that they have fairly run through both 
one and the other. I liked her, and 
she, perhaps, likedme, somewhat better 
than any one else that she met as often. 
We got to become very intimate— 
to feel, that in the disposal of our lei- 
sure hours—which meant the live. 
long day—that we were excessively 
necessary to each other; in fact, that 
if our minds were not quite alike, our 
tastes were. Of course, before one 
gets that far, one’s friends, as they call 
themselves, have gone far beyond it. 
There’s no need of wearying you with 
detail. Somebody, I’m sure I forget 
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who it was, now took occasion to tell 
me, that I was behaving ill to Kitty ; 
that unless I really intended seriously 
—that’s the paraphrase for marriage 
—my attentions were calculated to 
do her injury. Ay, by Jove! your 
match-m: aking moralists talk of a Wo- 
man as they would of a horse, and 
treat a broken flirtation as if it were 
a breach of warranty. I was, I own 
it, not a little annoyed at the unne- 
vessary degree of interest my oy 
insisted on ‘taking i in my welfare; but I 
was not fool enough to go to war with 
the world single-handed, I seemed 
to accept the counsel, and went my 
way. ‘That same day, I rode ont with 
Kitty. ‘There was a large party of us, 
but by somechance we found ourselves 
side by side, and in an avenue of the 
wood. Quite full as my mind was 
of the communication of the morning, 
I could not resist my usual impulse, 
which was to talk to her of any or 
everything that was uppermost in my 
thoughts. I don’t mean to say, Dan, 
that I did so delicately, or even be- 
comingly, for I confess to you, I had 
grown into that kind of intimacy 
whose gravest fault is, that it has no 
reserve. I'm quite certain that no- 


thing could be worse in point of taste 


or feeling than what I said. You can 
judge of it from her reply—* And are 
you such a fool, Walter, as to cut an old 
friend for such silly gossip ? ? I blun- 
dered out some thing i in de fence of my- 
self—floundered away into all kinds 
of stupid unmeaning apologies, and 
ended by asking her to marry me. 
Up to that moment we were con- 
versing in all the freedom of our old 
friendship—not the slightest reserve 
on either side ; but no sooner had I ut- 
tered these words, than she turned to- 
wards me with a look so sad, and so 
reproachful, I did not believe that 
her features could have conveyed the 
expression, while, in a voice of deep- 
est emotion she said—*‘ Oh, Walter, this 
from you!’ I was bruteenough—there’s 
only one word for it—to misunderstand 
her; and, full of myself, and the splen- 
did offer Thad made her, and my con- 
founded amour propre, I muttered 
something about the opinion of the 
world, the voice of friends, and so on. 
*Tell your friends, then,’ said she, 
and with such an emphasis on the 
word !|—*‘ tell your friends that I re- 
fused you!’ and giving her mare a 
tremendous cut of the whip, she dashed 
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off at speed, and was up with the others 
before I had even presence of mind to 
follow her.” 

«* You behaved devilish badly—infa- 
mously. If I’d been her brother, I’d 
he ave shot you like a dog !” cried Dan, 
rising, and wi alking the: room. 

**T know it,’ * said my father, cover- 
ing his face with his handkerchief. 

‘I'm sorry 1 said that, Watty—I 
don’t mean that,” said Dan, ls aying his 
hand on my fé the ’sshoulder. ‘It all 
comes of that infernal system of inter- 
ference! If they had left you alone, 
and to the guidance of your own feel- 
ings, you'd never have gone wrong. 
But the world will po ‘ke in its d—d 
finger everywhere. I'ts rather hard, 
when good breeding protests against 
the by- stander meddling with your 
game at chess, that he should have the 
privilege of obtruding on the most 
eventful incident of your existence.” 

«Let us never speak of this again, 
Dan,” said my father, looking up with 
eyes that were far from clear. 

MacNaghten squeezed his hand, 
and said nothing. 

‘“‘What have you been doing with 

Tony Fagan, Dan?” said my father, 
sudde nly. ‘* Have you drawn too freely 
on the Grinder, and exhausted the 
liberal resources of his free-giving na- 
ture ?” : 

‘‘ Nothing cf the kind; he has closed 
his books against me this many a day, 
But why do you ask this ?” 

“‘Look here!” And he opened a 
drawer, and showed a whole mass of 
papers, as he spoke. “ Fagan, whom 
I regarded as an undrainable well of the 
precious metals, threatens to run dry ; 
he sends me back bills unaccepted, and 
actually menaces me with a reckon- 
ing. 

‘What a rascal, not to be satisfied 
with forty or fifty per cent.’ 

* He might have ch: urged sixty, 
Dan, if he “would only ‘order the bill 
to lie on the table.’ But see, he talks 
of a settlement, and even hints ata 
lawyer.” 

«You ought to have married Polly.’ 

‘*Pray, is there any one else tee I 
should have married, Dan?” cried my 

father, half angrily ; “for it seems to 
me that you have quite a passion for 
finding out alliances for me.” 

ss Polly, they say, will have three 
hundred ‘thousand pounds,” said Dan, 
slowly, ‘and is a fine girl to boot. 
I assure you, Watty, I saw her, the 
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other day, seated in the library here, 
and with all the splendour of your 
stained-glass windows, your gold-tfret- 
ted ceiling, and your gorgeous tapes- 
tries, she looked just in her place. 
Hang me if there was a particle of 
the picture in better style or taste than 
herself.” 

** How came she here ? cried my 
father in amazement. And Mac N agh- 
ten now related all the circumstances 
of Fagan’s visit, the breakfast, and the 
drive. 

*¢ And you actually sat with three 
hundred thousand pounds at your 
side,” said my father, “and did not 
decamp with it ?” 

“TI never said she had the money 
in her pocket, Watty. Egad! that 
would have been a very tempting situ- 
ation.” 

‘‘ How time must have changed 
you, Dan, when you could discuss 
the question thus calmly! I remem- 
ber the day when you’d have won 
the race, without even wasting a4 
thought on the solvency of the stake- 
holder.” 

*‘ Faith I believe it were the wisest 
way, after all, Watty,” said he, care- 
lessly ; ‘‘ but the fact is, in the times 
you speak of, my conscience, like a 
generous banker, never refused my 
drafts; now, however, she has taken a 
circumspect turn, and I’m never quite 
certain that I have not overdrawn my 
account with her. In plain words, I 
could not bring myself to do with pre- 
meditation what once I might have 
done from recklessness.” 

«¢ And so the scruple saved Polly,” 
cried my father. 

«Just so; not that I had much 
time to reflect on it, for the blacks 
were pulling fearfully, and Dan had 
smashed his splinter-bar with a kick. 
Still, in coming up by the new shrub- 
bery there, I did say to myself— 
¢ which road shall I take?” The ponies 
were going to decide the matter for 
me; but I turned them short round 
with a jerk, and laid the whip over 
their flanks with a cut—the dearest 
assuredly I ever gave to horseilesh, 


” 


for it cost me, in all likelihood, three 
hundred thousand.’ 

‘“Who'd have ever thought Dan 
MacNaghten's conscience would have 
been so expensive !” 

“By Jove, Watty, its the only thing 
of value remaining tome. Perhaps 
my creditors left it on the same polite 
principle that they allow a respectable 
bankrupt to keep his snuff-box or his 
wife’s miniature—a cheap complaisance 
that reads well in the newspapers.” 

**The Grinder, of course, thought 
he had seen the last of you,” said my 
father, laughing. 

** Tle as much as said so to me when 
ITcame back. He even went further,” 
said Dan, reddening with anger as he 
spoke. ** He proposed to me to go 
abroad aa ieenel and that he would 
pay the cost; but he’ll scarcely repeat 
the insolence.” 

‘* Why, what has come over you all 
here? I scarcely know you for what 
I left you some short time back. Dan 
MacNaghten taking to scruples, and 
Tony Fagan to generosity, seem, indeed, 
too much for common credulity. And 
now as to politics, Dan? What are 
our friends doing ?—for I own to you I 
have not opene .d one of Bagwell’s letters 
since I left Paris.” 

‘You're just as wise as if you had. 
Tom has got into all that Rotundo 
cant about the ‘ Convention,’ and the 
‘Town Council,’ and the ‘Sub-Com.- 
mittee of Nine,’ so that you’d not make 
anything out of the correspondence. 
I believe the truth is, that the Bishop 
is mad, and they who follow him are 
fools. The Government at first thought 
of buying them over, but they now 
perceive it’s a cheaper and safer expe- 
client to leave them to themselves and 
their own indiscretions. But I detest 
the subject, and as we'll have nothing 
else talked of to-d: ry at dinner, I'll ery 
truce till then. Let us have a look at 
the stable, Watty. I want to talk to 
you about the “ nags.” And so saying, 
MacN: aghten arose from table, and, 

taking my father’s arm, led him away 
into the garden. 
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Srxce the day when the romantic school 
first established itself in popular favour 
in France, French li iterature has rarely 
been in so depressed a state as at the 
present moment. We speak with re- 
ference to its merits, not to its com- 
mercial prosperity, which has possibly 
received a fill p from the recent copy- 
right treaty with this country. But it 
may almost be said that France has 
obtained protection when she had no 
longer anything to protect. This is 
tainly true of the cl: iss of French books 
to which particular allusion is here 
made—namely, novels and romances. 
Rare, indeed, it is, at the present day, 
that the Paris press sends forth a work 
of this kind worthy of transla tion, or 
that would find purchasers in England 
save at the extren sa I Ww prices of Bel- 
gian piracies. ‘The weekly bull 
French publications now exhibit 
of those 

or less able, the novel — whose title. 
page they are printed. Objectionable 
as were often the tone and tend 
of their works, it is impossible to deny 
the talent—in some instances, the ge- 
nius—of such seriten rs as Ilugo, Sue, 
De Bernard, Mérimée, Sand, Soulié, 
Dumas, oe Souvestre, Gautier, 
Karr. Where are now all those? Some 
dead: those of the most re markab le on 
the list—-Balzac, de Bernard, Soulié 
have gone down to a prem: siune orave. 
Others have ceased to write, 
raged, perhaps, by the circumstances 
of the times ; whilst those who still hol 1 
the pen have certainly, from some cause 
or other, lost much of the spirit with 
which they formerly wielded it. An- 
other name, not to be omitted in the list 
of those authors who, since 1830, have 
been the chief ornaments of the lighter 
class of French literature, 
Reybaud. A double wreath must be 
decreed to it; for two who bear it have 
won themselves distinguished places in 
the ranks of French literati. No French 
novel, for many years past, achieved a 
more deserved celebrity than the witty 
satire of JerOme Paturos. Well, its 
remarkably shrewd and clever author, 
M. Louis Reybaud, is one of those 
whose pens have been broken in their 
hands by recent events in France, 


ecr- 


s none 
1ames which stamp, as more 


ncies 


discou- 


tin of 


is that of 


MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 


Re public, Paturos, howe ever 


sallies to many in h igh 
places, was suffered to walk : broad un- 
molested, and to display his honest 
countenance in every libr: wry and shop. 
window. ‘Times have changed. Under 
the Bonaparte dic satondiden, M. Rey- 
baud, having conducted his new hero, 
**Monsieur Robichon, Candidate for 
the Presidentship of the Republic,” 
through one slender volume irs to 
have paused, in wholesome fear of the 
censors. Satire is no longer safe in 
France ; and Robichon rem: ins afrag- 
ment, cut short in his aspir: ations by the 
the 2nd of December. © W e 
have not heard whether his witty crea- 
tor is now repenting his boldness _ 
a hment. What may pretty safel 
is, that he has not, likes 
reo ‘d » St. Hilaire, that indefati- 
§ e flat rer of the empire and the 
emperor, received a government ap- 
pointment as a recompense for the 
tenor of his writings. 

The silence, compulsory as we be- 
lieve, of M. Louis Reybaud, is the 
more to be regretted that he has written 
very litile ; and assuredly cannot be 
said to have exhausted, like many of 
his conte smporé aries, by working it too 
constantly and greedily, his rich vein 
of humour and originality. That in. 
genious literary manufacturer, Alexan- 
der Dumas, sends more manuscript to 
the printer in three months than M. 
Reybaud has done in his whole life. 
Here, of course, quantity alone is taken 
into consideration. If we look to qua- 
lity, we might, perchance, find that 
Jerdme Paturos alone would make fifty 
of Dumas’s flimsy volumes kick the 
beam. Without, however, instituting 

an impossib le comparison between M. 

Rey baud and the most prolific and un- 
ser ‘upulous of modern French novelists, 
we may be permitted to regret that the 
former writer has not, in some degree, 
emulated the industry of his accom. 
plished relative, Madame Charles Rey- 
b wud, unquestionably one of the most 
pleasing French authoresses of the di LY» 
from whose graceful pen we have an- 
nually, for many years past, been ac- 
customed to expect, and to receive, at 
least one or two volumes. 
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Although she is far from faultless 
as a writer, we are disposed to allot 
to this lady a high position in the 
ranks of living French novelists. Pos- 
sessed of less vigour of intellect, less 
power of pen, and less genius than 
George Sand, on the other hand her 
views of society, and its destinies, are 
brighter and more cheerful, her prob- 
ings of the human heart less deep and 
remorseless. It is not, however, our 
intention in any way to assimilate her 
to Madame Dudevant. They belong 
to diflerent categories, and it were 
easier, upon the whole, to establish be- 
tween them a contrast than a compa- 
rison. Both are ade pts in style, and 
consummate mistresses of the pathetic, 
but, as artists, their walks are different. 
George Sand is, in some sort, the crea- 
tor of whi at may be termed the romance 
of tendency—Madame Reybaud’s forte 
is the Roman-de-meurs. She deals in 
pictures of society. Her touch is light 
and elegant; and, whilst adorning a 
tale, she r: arely neglects an opportunity 
of pointing a moral, or strikin rat a 

rejudice. She is of the school of De 
Balzac, but no servile copyist, and has 
wrought out a path of her own. Her 





best works frequently remind us of 


Charles de Bernard, and she is most 


successful when treating the class of 


subjects he usually preferred. The 
forty small volumes, containing about 
as many novels and tales of various 
lengths from three volumes to a few 
pages, which compose the whole of her 
works, are certainly not all of equal 
merit. But if not always successful 
in rivetting the reader's attention by 
dramatic incidents and striking situa- 
tions, upon the other hand she is never 
careless or tedious, and, by her skill as 
a narrator, she often imparts interest 
to acommon-place story. She is hap- 
piest on French gronnd, and in the 
nineteenth century ; those are the 
scene and time of her masterpieces. 
Thence she has occasionally wandered 
to remoter periods and places; to 
Spain, and to the West Indies, of which 
latter region she is, we believe, a 
native. In Haiti, the Havannah, or 
M: artinique, she excels in descrip- 
tions of tropical scenery. ‘‘ Madame 
de Rieux,” “ Marie d’Enambue,” and 
** Mademoiselle de Chazeuil,” are good 
specimens of her colonial tales. Oc- 
casionally she avails herself of an histo. 
rical foundation, as in ** Geraldine,” an 
episode of the persecutions of the Pro. 









testants in the Cevennes. But it is in 
Paris that we like her best, or in some 
French country-house. Although the 
plots of her tales are seldom intricate, 
she rarely fails to sustain strong in- 
terest to the very last page, and in 
more than one instance she has dis- 
played great originality of invention 
and ingenuity of construction. One 
cteristics is the peculiar art 
with which she handles improbable in- 
cidents, so as to make the reader tem- 
porarily forget their a 
We have e example of this in her 
novel of ** Les Deux Marguerites” (one 
of her longer tales), which abounds in 
clever pictures of French life, and in 
touches of truly feminine delicacy, but 
whose most promin nt circumstance, 
on which the plot chiefly hinges, is cer- 
tainly not natural. A young man of 
five-and-twi nty, of re fined tastes and 
generous impulses, satiated with the 
pleasures of Paris, and engaged to a 
lovely and accomplished girlo f hisown 
rank in life, falls desperately in love 
with the daughter of a street-sweeper, 
whose sole attraction is great pe rsonal 
beauty—beauty so remarkable that it 
shines throt 1g hr: ags and squalor. Break~ 
ing off, for the sake of this broom- 
bearing Venus, his intended marriage, 
he attempts to educate her, with the 
intention of making her his wife, and 
although her dulness resists instruc- 
tion, it cannot dispel his infatuation, 
which yields at last only to the painful 
conviction that the beautiful M: urgue- 
rite prefers the worsted epaulet “and 
ruddy cheeks of Pierre Pierrot, a cor- 
poral of grenadiers, to all the refine. 
ment and elegance of the aristocratic 
Raoul d’Agleville. The chief impro- 
bability of the story lies in the tenacity 
of Raoul’s passion or caprice, in the 
teeth of vulgarity and ridicule ten times 
suflicient to disenchant a lover, espe-~ 
cially when that lover is a Frenchman. 
As a whole, although it contains some 
admirable scenes, ‘* Les Deux Margue- 
rites” can hardly be considered one of 
Madame Reybaud’s happiest efforts. 
A still more striking instance of her 
subjugation of the improb: bilities i is to 
be found in her tale of ** Le Fada,” one 
of a collection of six short novels, pub- 
lished under the title of * Valdepeiras,” 
the name of the Provencal country-house 
where they are supposed to be narrated 
by a party of friends. Although in 
some degree marred by the unpleasant 
1ature of the concluding incident, * Le 
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Fada” is unquestionably a most dra- 
matic and singular t tale, and without 
commending it, or allotting it any other 
than an inferior place amongst Madame 
Reybaud’s works, we yet may briefly 
sketch its plot, as highly characteristic 
of the auther’s powers and constructive 
faculties. 

Two ladies, who have never seen 
each other during the ten years that 
have elapsed since e the *y par ted on leav- 
ing school, meet at the Maison des 
Bains, a sort of boarding-house at a 
French bathing-place. One arrives as 
the other is about to depart : they have 
but a few hours to be toge ther; these 
they employ i in confiding to each other 
the principal events of thei ir past lives. 
Madame de V illeje wzet, whose maiden 
name is D’Ayala, and who is of Spanish 
origin (Madame Reybaud loves a semi- 
Spanish or a Creole heroine), had seen 
her prospect of happiness blighted at 
an early age. Ardently attached to a 
young ‘Spani wd named Vase oncellos, 
who evide ntly reciprocated her passion 
although he had not yet distinctly de- 
clared himself, she was hourly expect- 
ing his proposals, when his sudden de- 
parture for Bordeaux, without ever 
bidding her adieu, otherwise than bya 
message through her mother, plunged 
her in grief. ‘He had been resident in 
her mother’s house, and, now that he 
was gone, the love-sick girl often sat 
and mused in the apartment that had 
been his. In an old desk she disco- 
vered fragments of letters from Vas- 
concellos to a confidential correspond. 
ent, and, by putting them together, 
acquired confirmation of her belief that 
he loved her. One entire letter had 
got mislaid at the back of a drawer: it 
was from this same correspondent, a 
lady resident at Bordeaux, dissuading 
Vasconcellos from sacrificing himself 
by a union with a portionless girl, 
whom she represented as masking in- 
terested views under a well-feigned 
appearance of candour and simplicity. 
It was by the insidious arguments con- 
tained in this letter from a former 
mistress, that Vasconcellos had been 
alienated, at least temporarily, from 
Lucy a’ Ayala, and decoyed to Bor- 
deaux. ‘This letter Mademoiselle 
d’Ayala preciously preserved. Soon 
her mother received one from Vascon- 
cellos, couched in affectionate terms, 
announcing his departure for Mexico 
on business, and fixing his return at a 
somewhat distant date. Hope again 
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revived in Lucy’s breast: in less than 
another year it was finally extin- 
guished by news of her lover's death 
of yellow fever, at Vera Cruz. In the 
interval a great change had occurred 
in Mademoiselle @’ Ay ala’s circum- 
stances. An old relative had left her 
a magnificent fortune. But her hap. 
piness lay buried in Vasconcellos’s 
grave. After a while she accepted, 
without loving him, a husband of her 
father’s selection. Then her parents 
died, her husband ill-treated her, she 
obtained a divorce, and was now 
wealthy, inde pendent, and unhappy. 

Such was the tale of Lucy de Villejazet’s 
sorrows. Madame de Rambert had 
been less severely tried, although she 
too had had her afflictions. Her prin- 
cipal gr ief at that moment was on ac- 
count of her sister, who had been for 
some time the object of the assiduities 
of M. de Vieville, a man of amiable 
character, agreeable exterior, and mo- 
derate fortune, and in all respects a 
suitable match for the young lady. 
But a handsome widow, whom De Vie- 
ville had known and admired during 
her husband’s life, has recently arrived 
at the Maison des Bains, and by her 
grace and coquetry has envy eloped him 
in a net of fascination. He has be- 
come the slave of her caprice, and has 
entirely ceased his attentions to Ma- 
dame de Rambert’s sister, who is miser- 
able at this desertion. It was evident, 
said Madame de Rambert, that he in- 
tended to marry Madame Vanbergem. 
Mad. de Villejazet started at the name. 


‘“* Madame Vanbergem!’ she exclaimed, 
turning very pale, ‘Madame Heloise Van- 
bergem !— 

* * You know her ! 
name ?? 

‘* Madame de Villejazet re-opened the let- 
ter she had found in Vasconcellos’s room. 

** * See,’ she said, showing the signature, 
‘it is here,’ 

“* Yes, it is she! it is indeed she!’ cried 
Madame de Rambert, in bitter surprise ; 
‘this woman, then, is destined to cause the 
unhappiness of all I love. You will not re- 
main here, Lucy; you will not live with her, 
surely! In this house there is no escape from 
the other inmates, and even were you to leave 
it, you would continually meet Madame 
Vanbergem. Spare yourself this pang! 
Come with us.’ 

“*No, Matilda; no!’ replied Madame 
de Villejazet, who had become suddenly pen- 
sive; ‘I will meet this woman—I will re- 
venge both your sister and yourself. It is 
not impossible.’ 
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“¢ You are very handsome, and certainly 
M. de Vieville might fall in love with you.’ 

*“*Oh! no, no; she does not love him, 
you tell me ; that would be a poor vengeance ! 
Ihave a better in view. This woman de- 
sires above all things to marry a rich hus- 
band ?’ 

“*He must also be young, handsome, 
and above all, clever; she said so before me. 
She will never marry a man of whom she 
cannot be in every respect proud ; to obtain 
her love he must flatter her vanity. Let a 
lover present himself, younger, richer, and in 
better position in the world than M. de Vie- 
ville, and he will carry the day.’ 

“¢] will tind her a husband,’ said Ma- 
dame de Villejazet, with a bitter laugh.” 


The husband whom the vindictive 
Spaniard finds for her enemy is her 
brother, le fada. By a series of 
most singular and ingenious artifices 
and manceuvres, in the contrivance 
of which Madame Reybaud struggles 
valiantly, and not unsuccessfully, 
against her chosen adversary, impro- 
bability, Madame de Villejazet brings 
the widow, who is poor and a fortune- 
hunter, to bestow her hand ona young 
man whom she has scarcely seen, never 
spoken to, but whose exterior is agree- 
able, and whom she believes to be very 
rich. It is not till she has been united 
to him (after jilting for his sake the 
lover whom she has decoyed from 
Madame de Rambert’s sister) that she 
discovers him to be a fada, and that 
the large inheritance, which she had 
too hastily concluded that he enjoyed, 
had gone to his sister. What a fada is, 
may best be told in the words of a 
character in the tale. 

“A fada, Madame,” said the notary, 
“isa poor creature, innocent as the 
newly-born babe, the growth of whose 
intellect has not kept pace with that of 
his body. In our country there are 
many families afflicted with this mis- 
fortune. A fada is not like a madman, 
he does harm to no one, he loves those 
who take care of him, and obeys 
them. Sometimes he is capable of 
learning something. Victor can read ; 
it is true that he does not understand 


what he reads; he is like a child of 


five years old. He is gentle, careful 
of his person, may be taken anywhere, 
and allowed to dine at table.” 
Madame de Villejazet’s revenge is 
complete. The ambitious and cold- 
hearted female fortune-hunter subsists 
thenceforward on a small pension al- 
lowed her by her sister-in-law. There 
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is little moral to be traced in the tale, 
for if retribution falls on the unprin- 
cipled intriguer, who had destroyed 
another’s happiness, upon the other 
hand nothing but repugnance can be 
excited by the spectacle of Madame de 
Villejazet’s consummate dissimulation 
and persevering hatred. The revolting 
character of the main incident of the 
story is manifest enough; but what is 
far less so, and what we have not space 
here to display, is the consummate skill 
with which Madame Reybaud carries 
out her design. Improbable as the 
whole tale appears, told in a few words, 
as we have had to tell it, it is so clearly 
wrought out that, throughout it, we 
are nowhere startled or shocked in an 
artistic point of view, although we un- 
questionably are both shocked and 
startled by the disagreeable dénoue- 
ment. Wehave not, however, brought 
forward the tale to recommend it, but 
as a specimen of the writer’s skill. Its 
taste is more than questionable, but 
its talent is not to be denied ; and it is 
due to its authoress, since we have thus 
displayed her in one of her least favour- 
able aspects, to state that her offences 
against good taste are excessively rare, 
and, when they do occur, are wholly 
free from that license and indelicacy 
which stain the pages of many French 
romance-writers of the present day. 

In justice to Madame Reybaud, we 
turn to more unexceptionable speci- 
mens of her writtings. ‘* Sans Dot’”—a 
tale which may best be rendered as The 
Dowerless—and *‘ Le Dernier Oblat’’ 
are two of her best novels. An oblat 
is a child devoted from its cradle to the 
cloister, and educatedin that view. The 
reason for which Esteve de Blanque- 
fort has been thus consecrated to a 
religious life, even from before his birth, 
is so similar to M. Van Amberg’s 
motive (in the late Countess d’Arbou- 
ville’s well-known and charming “ His- 
toire Hollandaise”), for the dislike and 
persecution of his daughter Christine, 
that it is not unlikely the one story 
suggested the other—unconsciously, in 
all probability, to the writer. We fancy 
that we also trace a certain resemblance 
in the characters of Madame Van Am- 
berg and the Marchioness of Blanque- 
fort. Such coincidences are unim- 
portant when occurring between writers 
of such unquestionable originality and 
ability as Madame Reybaud and 
Madame d’Arbouville. 

In **Le Dernier Oblat” are depicted 
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the repugnances and sufferings of an 
ardent youth, formed by nature for an 
active career, but doomed by his 
mother's fault and his father’s severity 
to life-l ng seclusion. He escapes 
from his convent, after ten years 
passed within its wal lls, assumes a lay- 
man’s garb and a false name, and lives 
in the world long enough to become 
enamoured of its joys: then he is dis- 
covered, captured by emissaries of his 
superior, and immured in a dungeon. 
Thence he is released by the first 
French revolution; he witnesses the 
death upon the scaffold of the woman 
he loves, condemned and murdered as 
an aristocrat, and enters, this time 
voluntarily, an Italis an convent, to seek 
the repose of it hitherto denied 
him. ‘The story is very slight, but its 
interest is strong, and it 7 told with 
surpassing skill and delicacy. ‘* Sans 
Dot” is of a different am Although 
not without touching passages, it lacks 
the melancholy charm which the au- 
thor’s genius has — over every 
pret the ** Oblat,” but, on the other 
hand, it contains clever incident, well- 
contrived situations, and characters 
shrewdly hit off. With English readers 
it would probably be the popular 
of all Madame Ri ybaud’s novels, and 
some of its chant rs are certainly equal 
to anything she has written. Wemay 
cite chapter xv.: the description of lite 
at Les Flambiers, a country-house in 
Provence, as an 
painting by words—: 1s a class of picture 
such as only a Sand or a Reybaud 
could produce. The character _of De 
Ramsay, the deformed pl hysici an, is 
a masterly creation, and it is a homage 
to the skill of the authoress that we ore 
never once te mpte -d to smile at the po 

cripple’s passion for the young and 
beautiful heroine, from the moment, 
early in the book, when it first be 
evident to the reader, Uj ' 
scene, when he proves the unselfish 
sincerity of his love by sacrificir g i 
life to ensure her hi appiness. * Sans Dot 

is an exceedingly clever and well- 
written nove l, of good moral tendency, 
and may safe ly be recommended. It is 
not favourable to cite short extracts, 
unaccompanied by long explanations 
of the plot. Indeed, Madame Rey- 
baud’s long works are generally ill. 
adapted for extracts ; unless it be, here 
and there, of a pa ge or two of de scrip- 
tion, in which she is 
minute and 
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as lengthy, as Balzac himself. Her 
shorter tales, although none of them are 
equal in ability to ** Sans Dot” and the 
** Oblat,” offer greater facilities to the re- 
viewer desirous of backing his criti- 
cism with extracts. Amongst them, 
“Georges” and‘ Lena” are both cleverly 
told and wellconstructed. “Georges” is 
particularly striking, br ut turns on a 
painfuline ‘ident. ** Lena,” unnecessar ily 
tragic in its latter portion, commences 
gaily enough. Its first four chapters 
contain the germ of an excellent farce 
or petite comedie. In the gardens of 
» hot springs at Aix, in Provence, 
two Parisian intimates une xpectedly 
encounter. Both are gay, dissipated, 
extravagant, and in debt, and both 
would gladly repair their damaged for- 
tunes by a rich marriag but their 
chances of achieving this ¢ are very dif- 
ferent, for there is a ‘good twenty years’ 
difference in their s. The senior, 
Darblade, a would-be young man of 
forty-eig cht, is first in the field. He 
has fled from the voluptuous joys of 
Paris in quest of an heiress, and has 
been some time at Aix when he meets 
Count Raymond de Paleville. Madame 
Reybaud is 8 keen satiris t when she 
pleases, and she has taken her shi arpest 
pen to sketch these two dandies of the 
Italian Boulevard: Darblade, the el- 
derly fop, retaining all the vices but 
none of the generous impulses of a 
young man; Paleville, on the other 
hand, young in years and of handsome 
person, but ay ged i in heart at five-and- 
twenty, prem: aturely depraved, 
blooded, and caleulating. Inthe con- 
fidential conversation that ensues, Dar- 
blade declares his intention of closing 
his bachelor caree ry and intimates that 
1e has alre: ady in view the lady who is 
to have the honour of convertin g him to 
n atrimony. In return, the Count 
tells him how, during an excursion on 
the coast near Marseilles, he has 
rescueu ivo ladies from a trifling dan- 
ger, magnified by their fears. The 
Jadies are aunt and niece; the former, 
a childless widow of fifty, has a hun. 
dred thousand frances a-year, which her 
niece will inherit at her death. Mean- 
while, should the younger lady marry, 
_ r relative, who loves her as her own 
laughter, will give her a splendid 
dowry. Paleville, anticipating total 
ruin trom a law-suit in which his father 
is engaged, has resolved to marry, and 
is now in quest of the ladies, of whom 
he had for a while lost sight. 


cold- 
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**¢ And is it in hopes of meeting the ob- 
ject of your flame that you have come to 
Aix ? inquired Darblade. 

“*Tt is with the certainty of finding her 
here.’ 

“¢ What! this young g sirl —_— ?” 

“Ts here. And, doubtless, you are ac- 
quainted with her.’ 

“¢ Possible,’ interrupted Darblade, rather 
uneasily. ‘Her name? Will you tell me 
her name ?” 

‘“*¢ A sweet Sicilian name 
And her aunt 
maine.’ 

* At these words, Darblade bit 
under his mustache, and a movyemen 
blood, which he could not master, 
carmine tint over his countenance 
Raymond looked at him 
ment. 

‘** How purple you are!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘are you going to have an apoplectic stroke ? 
The name of Lena Perovani has disturbed 
you.’ Then, gazing hard in Darblade’s eyes, 
he added, laughing, ‘Is it possible that you 
are my rival? Is it, perchance, by a mar- 
riage with the beautiful Lena that you pro- 
pose to close your bachelorhood? For a 
wig-pate like yours, the idea is not bad. 
What! is this the mysterious secret of which 
you would only reveal the half? 

“*T do not deny it,’ re plies 1 Darblabe, en- 
deavouring to look dignified ; ‘like 
I am in love and Mademote He Li 
vani is not a woman one } cou 1 thi 
ducing ; my intentions are honoural 

*¢T believe so, inde ay cried the Cé 
derisively ; ‘you would marry a girl 
twenty, lovely as an angel, and with millions 
in her apron! A moderate expect 
for aman of your venerable exterior, and wl 
whole fortune consists of debts. Come, come, 
you are mad, my good fellow! But all that 
is at an end, and you will, of course, abandon 
your project. Candidly, now, you cannot 
think you have any chance against me.’ 

*Darblade shook his head with a bitter 
laugh. ‘The Count resumed— 

‘**Show yoursense and make up your mind 
to play the part of my confidant, or you will 
make yourself ric liculo us.’ 

“¢ Your confidant! What need have you 
of a confidant ? muttered Darblad« 

*“*What need! I promise you that your 
office will be no sinecure. You will have to 
give your arm to the aunt, to read the papers 
to her, to play at piquet with her, and to 
chant my praises to her, apropos of every- 
thing. Decide, then, whether it shall be 
peace or war 
good offices by which you shall be no loser 
in the end, or a rivalry which will inevitably 
result in your disgraceful defeat ?’ 

** During the utterance of this half-serious, 
half-bantering speech, Darblade experienced 
an internal transport of fury, jealousy and 
hatred. But he felt that an opén contest 
with the Count was impossible ; and, restrain 


: Lena Perovani. 
is the Baroness of - Roche- 


his lips 
t of the 
diffuse l a 

Count 
with astonish- 


ition really, 
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ing the gall that ran from his heart to his 
lips, he quietly said, ‘ Let us be friends! 
‘Be it so!’ replied the Count. ‘ Your 
functions begin this very day, my virtuous 
confidant; you shall accompany me when I 
go to pay my to the Baroness of 
Rochemaine, at whose house I suppose you 
have had the honour of being re- 


espects 


already 
ceived.’ ; 

“ Darblade bowed assent. Then the Count, 
suddenly abandoning his air of raillery, spoke 
in a sharp and serious tone. 

“Tis well!’ he said, ‘I rely upon you; 
but no treachery. You know me, Darblade, 
you know I am tolerably skilful with 
the sword, and that I have come pretty well 
out of two or three duels. Now I warn you, 

at the very first sign of you playing me 

I will make you give me satisfaction, 
d, u honour, I will kill you.’ 
‘ The old lion again bowed, and presenting 
to the Count, with an assumption of care- 
less tranquillity, his half-empty cigar-case, 


‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ take another cigarito,’ ” 


non my 


The Count, however, sees no reason 
to mistrust his confidant, whose con- 
duct is most exemplary, and who, with 
infinite patience and resignation, amuses 
the aunt, whilst Paleville makes fierce 
love to the niece. Madame de Roche- 
maine, an affectionate, simple-hearted 
person, tende rly attached to her or- 
phan relative, proposes formally adopt- 
ing her as soon as they shall respec- 
tively have attained the age stipulated 
by ] uw. In a few months the one will 
be fifty, the other twenty-one, then the 
adoptien is to take place, and a dowry 
of forty thousand franks a-year will be 
secured to Lena. ‘The Count learns all 
this, and presses his suit ; 
Lena, artless and inexperienced, loves 
him before she suspects what is pas- 
sing in his heart. Suddenly, Paleville 
is called away to Paris on urgent bu- 
siness connected with his law-suit, and 
leaves Darblade to watch over his in- 
tended. A month later, when on the 
eve of again quitting Paris for Aix, to 
ask the hand of Lena, and whilst ac- 
tually engaged in boasting of his good 
fortune in a letter to a confidential 
friend of his own stamp, he receives 
three letters, all with the Aix post- 
mark. ‘The first which he opens is one 
of those circular-announcements of 
wedding, customarily sent in Penns 
Throwing it down with a gesture of 
astonishment and fury, he tears open 
a letter from Darblade. It is a Ro- 
land for his Oliver: a suitable pendant 
to the conversation in the gardens at 
Aix, and runs as follows:— 


rejoices, 
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“¢ Congratulate me, my dear friend, I am 
married; since yesterday the Baroness of 
Rochemaine is Madame Darblade. For a 
moment, as you know, I had meditated an- 
other union, but that was a piece of folly of 
which your presence soon cured me; I 
lowered my flag before your superior merit, 
and accepted, with due self-denial, the part 
you allotted to me in the pretty romance of 
your amours. I have done still more; to fa- 
cilitate your marriage, I have not hesitated 
to precede you in the family of your selec- 
tion. It is of me that you will now have to 
ask the hand of the beautiful Lena, since her 
adopted mother is my wife. Madame Dar- 
blade will give her dear daughter three thou- 
sand francs a year, which appears to me suf- 
ficient ; love like yours does not calculate, I 
know ; to you it will replace everything and 
render you happy with a bare competency. 

“ We shall expect you at Rochemaine early 
in September; remember that you solemnly 
promised to be there in time for the thrush- 
shooting. I intend to invite some of my 
Paris friends to stay with me, and you will 
help me to do the honours of my castle; 
for here am I transformed into the lord of a 
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castle! To every one according to his de- 
serts, my dear fellow; for me, the old bache- 
lor, the old wig-pate, a marriage of interest ; 
for you, the elegant young man, the ardent 
lover, a marriage of inclination. We shall 
both be happy, you with your love, I with 
my money. Farewell, my dear Raymond.’” 


This retort courteous for Paleville’s 
sneers at Darblade’s pretensions to a 
young heiress extinguishes the mer- 
cenary Count’s passion for Lena. He 
gets himself attached to a distant em- 
bassy. His poor, confiding victim goes 
mad. After an interval of twelve 
years, they again meet, under very ex- 
traordinary and tragical circumstances. 
This latter portion has less merit than 
the earlier one. The tale had been 
better finished in the same strain in 
which it began. And this we should 
have thought would have been a mat- 
ter of no difficulty, even to a writer of 
less unquestionable ability than Ma- 
dame Charles Reybaud. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF PFEFFEL. 


A sparrow caught a big blue-bottle 
Fly upon a weeping willow. 
He buzzed—Phil held him by the throttle. 


**O let me go, there’s 


** No,” 


says the murderer—* not 


a good fellow.” 
at all; 


For I am big, and you are small,” 


A sparrow-hawk pounced on Herr Sparrow, 


Enjoying his repast. 


Like fun, 


He plunged his talons in his marrow. 


**O let me go! 
“e oO” 


{ What have I done?” 
says the murderer, ‘not at all ; 


For I am big, and you are small.” 


An eagle spied the sport 
Dropped in to have 


» and, lo! 
a bit of dinner. 


«OQ, please your Majesty, let me go: 
Have mercy on a worthless sinner.” 


*¢ Pooh !” 


says the murderer, 


66 not at all; 


For I am big and you are small,” 


While yet the king the bones was picking, 
An archer se ved him out his gruel : 
An arrow in his gizzard sticking 
Made him exclaim—*‘ O Lord, how cruel!” 


«‘Tush !” 
For I am big, 


quoth the archer; ‘not at all; 
and you are small.” 
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oe A LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK. 

From the days when Prince John (of despicable memory), and his rude Anglo- 
le’s Norman companions, amused themselves in jeering, and plucking the long hair 
oa of the Irish princes who came to Waterford to show them courtesy, a sort of 
er- vulgar-minded fashion has prevailed amongst intellects of small calibre to hold 
He up the Irish to ridicule. Formerly strangers have found poor Paddy (alas! not 
m- now) a * fellow of infinite jest,” carelessly gay amid all his troubles, and full of 
oes rich, broad humour. Unfortunately, humour, while it furnishes amusement, 
lve does not inspire respect, especially when not appreciated, or thoroughly entered 
2X. into. While some have laughed heartily, others have laughed contemptuously, 
eS. and, by their prejudiced perceptions, Paddy has been viewed only as an absurd biped, 
1an and he has been made responsible, not only for his own peccadillos, but for many 
pen other imported and imputed eccentricities. Petty wits have made him a conve- 

in nient personage on whom to affiliate all kinds of fictitious extravagances. When- 
uld ever there was any piece of ‘‘ admirable fooling” to relate, “an Irishman said 
at- this,” or, ‘¢an Irishman did so and-so,” always came germane to the matter. 
of We have seen blunders attributed to Paddy, which we have recognised at once 
[a- as the sayings and doings of the ancient Greek buffoon, in ‘* Hierocles’ Facetie,” 


Scholasticus, who stood before a glass with his eyes shut, to see how he looked 
when he was asleep; who wore his cloak wrong side out because there was a hole 
on the right side; who, when a ship was sinking, and the other passengers fas- 
tened themselves to planks and spars, tied himself to the anchor; who, when he i 
wanted to sell his house, carried about one of the bricks as asample ; who when 
saved from drowning in a river, vowed he would never again go near the water 
till he had learned to swim; who hearing that a raven would live 200 years, 
bought one to keep and ascertain the truth; who on hearing that one of two 
brothers was dead, and ngeting the survivor, accosted him with—* which of you 
two is dead ?—is it you or your brother?” How often have these stories been j 
palmed off upon “ an Irishman.” 
To detail outré anecdotes, and make Pat the hero, is a common practice ; but 
his debonnaire good humour has borne him through many a storm of ridicule ; 
and he is accustomed to the hacknied tales of Cockney tourists, told in bad 
English and worse taste, of his superstitions and his “ bulls ;” and he despises 
. them just as complacently as a noble Newfoundland dog disregards the yelping 
of little curs. But it is a sad thing that good humour should be overtaxed. ' 
Though Paddy may bear with the quizzing of John Bull, as a relative and i 
next-door neighbour, that is no reason why he is to be made the butt of Mon- i 
sieur Crapaud, Mein Herr Sauerkraut, Signor Maccaroni, or any other foreign 
power whatever. 

We have just met with a book of German metrical legends, compiled, or col- 
lected by Dr. H. Déring (published at Jena, 1840), which, among some pretty 
pieces contains a tale of which St. Patrick is made the hero, so transcendently ex- 
travagant and ludicrous, that we cannot refrain from entering a protest against 
it. Surely there are plenty of obscure and doubtful saints on the Continent, on 
whom a burlesque miracle might have been fathered, ‘‘ pour rire,” without if 
crossing the sea to cast ridicule on a veritable and coment preacher of Chris- 
tianity like St. Patrick, the pious and zealous missionary of ancient Ireland. 4 
Langbein, the Saxon comic poet, is the author of this precious morceau, which | 
we shall translate from the German, as literally as the shackles of rhyme will 
allow, that the reader may form his own opinion on the subject of our com- 
plaint :— 

A LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK. 


In olden time St. Patrick lov'd to play 
With a tame goat, whose antics pleas’d him well ; 
For Puck was wondrous clever in his way, i 
And maa’d with voice clear as a silver bell. 
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The good old man his tricks inspir’d with glee, 
Lone hours of leaden dulness oft bewitching ;— 
And the strong pet was sometimes useful—he 
Drew wood and water to the convent kitchen. 


One day Puck came not home. <A cruel thief 
Had kill’d and eat him for his own refection. 
When he was miss’d, the saint, o’erwhelm’d with grief, 
Sent out his men to search in each direction. 
But all their toil was vain : 
Back they return’d again 
With heavy news: they had sought all around ; 
But neither goat nor thief was to be found. 


This was a thunderbolt to Patrick. All sensation 
Suspended seem’d—like mile-stone mute he stood. 
But the next Sunday to his congregation 
He preach’d a sermon on this deed of blood. 
The thief was present, and essay'd to look 
Quite nonchalant ; but like an aspen shook. 


This man for thefts had been suspected long : 
The saint gaz’d on him with a frowning brow; 
Then, with a voice like lion’s, bold and strong, 
He cried, ** Puck, Puck, where art thou? Answer now.” 
Wonder of Wonders! Yet, ’tis truth I tell ’ee, 
The goat maa’d audibly in the thief’s belly. 


Away the robber ran; but short his flight— 
He was pursued, and taken by the collar; 
And, spite of struggling, dragg’d by men of might, 
And placed before the saint, in shame and dolour : 
Then, kneeling down in penitential plight, 
He own'd how he, a most audacious sinner, 
Had cook’d the goat, and made a hearty dinner. 


** Wretch !” exclaim’d Patrick, in dire wrath, “‘ the skin— 
Where hast thou hid the skin—or did’st thou eat it ?” 
«* Nay, reverend sir; let your men search within 
My barn, beneath a heap of sand they’ll meet it.” 
Off at a sign the saint’s prompt servants started, 
And soon brought safe the skin of the departed. 


The Bishop bade his servants set the hide 
In guise as worn by Puck before he died, 
Then hold it to the mouth of the foul thief 
His lifted crosier in his hand displaying, 
With loud authoritative voice he cried, 
** Come from thy living tomb, and end my grief! 
Come hither, Puck! thy master’s voice obeying.” 


Immediately the thief, who was as thin 
As herring out of season, ’gan to swell 
Like a big drum; and what an awful din 
Was heard inside him, tongue can never tell. 
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His mouth split open, right from ear to ear ; 
And, to the folks’ delight (as did appear), 
Out thro’ that wide extended door, 
The pretty goat, whole as before, 
Sprang forth, and jump’d into his ready skin; 
Around his master all his antics plying ; 
While prone the thief fell, in convulsions dying. 


St. Patrick turn’d him to his congregation, 

And spoke, with joyful heart, his exhortation : 

«« Taught by this warning, meddle not, I charge ye, 
With anything pertaining to the clargy.” 


Now, we would fain ask the candid reader, would not this jeu d’esprit have been 
every whit as funny (since fun is the aim) had it been pointed with some less re- 
spectable and less celebrated name than St. Patrick's? What is there in it so 
characteristically Irish, that it must needs be saddled upon the patron saint of 
Ireland? For our part, we think it would have been more appropriately attri- 
buted to the Swiss recluse, St. Goat-herd (we beg his pardon for a natural slip of 
the pen ; we recollect the right spelling is, St. Gothard). It is true that sun- 
dry legends, quite wild enough, have been, ere now, related at home of St. 
Patrick ; but all must yield the palm te Herr Langbein’s extravaganza, which cer- 
tainly ‘‘ bangs Banagher, though Banagher bangs the world.” 

M. E. M. 
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CONVERSION AND PERSECUTION IN IRELAND. 


Ir is no longer merely upon Protestant 
authority we may learn that the very 
foundations of the Romish system are 
shaking in Ireland. The danger has 
now become so great and pressing that 
the chiefs of the Romish party them- 
selves have been forced to utter aloud 
and public, ‘‘an exceeding great and 
bitter” cry of alarm, and to call, with 
urgent importunity, upon the whole 
body of the faithful to aid them, not in 
extending the border of the Church, 
but in preserving its very citadel. 

The fact is notorious, and cannot be 
any longer denied or dissembled, that 
through the South and West of Ire- 
land, where, some years ago, the sway 
of Romanism seemed most extensive 
and most secure—where ‘the strong 
man armed” appeared to keep his pa- 
lace, and where “all his goods” were 
** at peace” —there is now a general re- 
volt, spreading every day wider and 
wider. The face of the country is be- 
coming Protestant, in a region where, 
some time ago, Protestantism only ex- 
isted in a few small and decreasing con- 
gregations, scattered, like the outposts 
of a retreating army, here and there 
amidst a host of enemies. Schools are 
filled; churches are rising; and still 
the call is for more instructors, for ad- 
ditional pastors. ‘The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few.” 

This is the deliberate statement of 
the prelates and clergy, to whom the 
spiritual care of those districts is en- 
trusted. This is the uniform report of 
all, however differing among them- 
selves in matters of opinion, who have 
visited those districts, and inquired into 
the great religious revolution taking 
place there. 

Now, what say the heads of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church upon this sub- 
ject? Do they deny the facts? Far 
from it. But, then, they can account 
for them. And their account of the 
matter is, that the population of the 
South and West of Ireland are being 
bought over by hundreds and thousands 
to an outward conformity to Protestant- 
ism, which they abhor as much as ever 
in their hearts. This is the account 
given by Irishmen, of Irishmen; by 


Romanists, of Romanists ; by priests, 
of the people whom they have them- 
seves reared, and made what they are. 
And certainly every one must ac- 
knowledge that it is, at the least, an 
account not over-flattering to the cha- 
racter and tendencies of the Romish 
system. 

But, is it true? When such an as- 
sertion is made, we naturally look for 
proof, and abundant proof. It must 
strike every one, at the first glance, 
that a wholesale system of bribery, like 
that imputed to the Protestant clergy, 
cannot be carried on without affording 
ample means for speedy and complete 
exposure. If thousands are daily being 
bribed, against their consciences, to an 
outward profession of what they hate 
in their inmost souls, it cannot be a 
matter of much difficulty for a wealthy 
and powerful body like the Romish 
priesthood, to get some hundreds of 
them to * peach” upon their corrup- 
tors. We have large and recent evi- 
dence in the ** Achilli case ” (to go no 
farther) of the resources of Romanism 
upon such occasions; and that no sa- 
crifice of money, or of private character 
is allowed to weigh one atom in the 
scale, when the interest of the Church 
is in the balance on the other side; 
that nothing is thought a sufficient ob- 
stacle to prevent the Church from tak- 
ing vengeance upon a recreant son who 
has dared to injure her. 

Well, in this instance, where proof, 
if it existed, might be so easily pro- 
cured, no shadow of anything like good 
proof has, up to this hour, been pro- 
duced. The parties accused have 
come forward publicly, and asked for 
proof. One by one, according as the 
charges were made, the slanderers were 
challenged to make them good; and, 
ever as the challenge was repeated, the 
slanderers have either declined the 
trial, or adduced such evidence as con- 
victed themselves. Let us take one 
instance. It was said that the present 
Archbishop of Dublin had publicly 
owned and protested against the prac- 
tice of bribery on the part of the Pro- 
testant clergy. His Grace was claimed 
as an honourable exception to the 
character of the rest of his clergy—as 
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a man too honest, and too straightfor- 
ward to take part in such an immoral 
procedure himself, or to wink at it 
when practised by others. Now what 
were the facts ? 

The garbled passage alleged in evi- 
dence was no confession of the exist- 
ence of any such system of bribery, but 
& prospective warning against giving 
the least colour to such a charge. 
That advice was given by the Arch- 
bishop in 1847; and, in 1850, he tells 
us himself, how well that advice was 
attended to. 


“His Grace stated, he would not under- 
take to prove that no instance of bribery had 
occurred ; but he had made most rigid in- 
quiry, and none had come to his knowledge. 
But he was prepared to prove that the 
greater number of converts had not only ob- 
tained no temporal advantage, but had been 
exposed to the most merciless persecution. 
He could also prove that several priests had 
given out that such and such bribes were 
offered as the price of conformity; and had 
been so far believed, that people had come to 
the Protestant minister, offering to conform 
‘for a consideration,’ though there was no 
foundation for any such notion, except the 
priests’ assertion; and that he could produce 
instances of a bonus having been offered to 
the converts to induce them to return to the 
Romish communion.” 


The priests then have, indeed, pro- 
duced one respectable witness, but his 
testimony is point-blank against them. 
‘¢ Hast thou appealed unto Whately ?— 
unto Whately shalt thou go!” 

But, meanwhile, the priests are 
giving some good evidence that they 
believe at least in the efficacy of the 
means which they charge their oppo- 
nents with employing. The evil, they 
say, has been caused by the Protest- 
ants buying over the people; and the 
simple remedy which they propose is 
to buy the people back. This is a 
‘practical commentary upon the old 
text of ‘Za Religion de l’ Argent.” 
Surely the golden age is returning to 
Connemara, when the agent of the 
*¢ Defence Association” and the agent 
of the ‘Irish Missions” shall regu- 
larly attend her fairs to buy up con- 
verts and buy them back, and the 
question between rival Churches shall 
be decided by the length of their re- 
spective purses! If the priests really 
know their men, we wish them joy of 
their bargain. 

But we have strong hopes that they 
are mistaken ; and we have good ground 
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for such hopes ; for the truth is, that the 
conversions to Protestantism have been 
made in the face of such a pitiless 
and universal persecution, as nothing 
but the strong resolve of a determined 
spirit could face fora day. Noone, we 
believe, who has not felt, or, at least, 
witnessed it, can adequately conceive 
the rigour of a persecution waged bya 
whole neighbourhood against a detested 
minority. The severity of a persecu- 
tion carried on by a government is 
nothing to this, This is one which 
allows no respite—which meets a man 
everywhere and at every moment—in 
daily insults and nightly outrage ; in 
every shape of galling annoyance from 
the very persons to whom he would na- 
turally turn for sympathy or shelter ; 
which follows and pursues him, turn 
where he will—which sticks to him till 
death, and then embitters even his last 
moments; and, when it has harassed out 
his life, breaks its spite upon the life- 
less carcass of one to whom it would 
fain deny one minute’s rest in this world 
or the world to come. 

Now, it is in the face of such a per- 
secution as this that the present con- 
versions have been made. ‘ Many 
converts,” writes the incumbent of 
Louisburgh, ‘‘had been driven from the 
parish by starvation ; numbers were in 
abject distress, and several had died, 
leaving destitute widows and children.” 
At Westport, three heads of families 
declared themselvesconverts, and ‘they 
were at once deprived of employment.” 
At Belmullet, the rector assures us, 
that “starvation, misery, and eject- 
ments are the lot of the converts.” At 
Cong, there were 700 converts. “‘None 
were employed by Roman Catholics ; 
and they had in consequence been, for 
the most part, obliged to leave the pa- 
rish. Almost all the adults had thus 
quitted it.” At Sellerna, where the 
converts were 980, the rage of their 
opponents was still more furious. 
«They have been frequently pelted with 
stones, and some brutally beaten. The 
priests have threatened any Roman 
Catholic with excommunication who 
should dare to employ a convert; and 
they are now forbidden to speak to them 
except in the way of insult and abuse.” 
At Spiddall, the converts had to go 
‘in parties of fifteen or twenty, for 
mutual defence.” In short, in all places 
where conversions have been made, the 
same tale of unrelenting bigotry has to 
be told. It is still through a “ great 
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fizht of afflictions” that these poor men 
enter into the Protestant Church. 

Under these circumstances it is that 
a society has been formed in Dublin 
for the protection of the rights of con- 
science, having for its president that 
very Richard Whately who was ap- 
pealed to as evidence for the existence 
of systematic bribery on the part of the 
Protestant clergy. An account of its 
nature and objeets has been published, 
and to that paper we desire earnestly 
to call our readers’ attention.* 

We believe that the demands upon 
its small funds are now large, and are 
likely soon to become still larger. 
Many symptoms convince us, that the 
power which holds many Roman Ca- 
tholics still in outward thraldom to 
their Church, is not so much within 
as without them. It is a kind of spell, 
composed partly of terror, partly of 
family connexion, partly of political 
or national feeling against Protest- 
antism. Anything which strengthens 
these forees strengthens incalculably 
the power of Romanism; anything 
which weakens them tends to break 
that spell. And, it is evident, that 
such a spell as this may, at any 
time, break suddenly and for ever. 
The facility with which, as all seem to 
allow, the Irish emigrants throw off 
the trammels of Romanism, almost as 
soon as they touch the American soil, 
seems to show that the faith of their 
forefathers must have lost its hold upon 
their minds, even before they crossed 
the sea; otherwise, mere outward cir- 
cumstances could hardly account for a 
change so sudden and so complete. 


“Celum non animum nrutant qui trans mare 
currunt,”’ 


And if these views be correct, is it 
not manifestly our part—first, to 
afford no pretext to the priests for 
changing this great religious struggle 
into a political one; and, secondly, to 
protect those who are inclined to re- 
eeive the truth from that odious 
«¢ Reign of Terror,” by which they are 
kept in bondage to error ? 

t seems now nearly certain that 
the fierce political agitation of 1828-9, 
was blown up to that extraordinary 
heat which characterised it, by priestly 
zeal, in the hope of checking a religious 
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movement towards Protestantism very 
similar to the present. And we have no 
doubt that the “ Catholic Defence As- 
sociation” is an attempt to revive the 
old game. Indeed there are few things 
more remarkable in the wonderful po- 
licy of the Romish Church in Ireland, 
than the dexterity with which, from 
the time of the Reformation down- 
wards, its leaders availed themselves 
of national animosity to further the 
cause of their religion. Their sudden 
change of tactics upon that occasion 
was surely one of their most distin- 
guished pieces of generalship. Up to 
that time theirs was the English Church, 
forced upon an unwilling population 
by the English sword, supported by 
English iniluence, and inheriting, in 
consequence, all the hatred which our 
turbulent forefathers had learned to 
bear against English rule. It certainly 
required some skill, and as certainly 
no small share of audacity, for a 
Church, which had been till then so 
circumstanced, to throw itself at once 
upon the sympathies of such a people, 
and enlist upon its side all those na- 
tional feelings which had so long been 
arrayed against it. Yet this is what 
the Church of Rome accomplished. Of 
course she could not have accomplished 
it without the grossest mismanagement 
on our part. Such a change of posi- 
tion, in the face of an adroit and 
watehful enemy, would have been ruin- 
ous to those who ventured on so bold 
a measure. But, in the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of those times, there was 
too much to favour its success. The 
English Government were deceived by 
the apparent facility of the Reforma- 
tion in Ireland. They plucked up Ro- 
manism with ease out of their own shal. 
low garden of state endowments and 
court patronage, and then flung it care- 
lessly, with all its parts entire and full 
of sap, to root itself in the rich, deep, 
and unoccupied soil of popular favour. 

Now, we cannot help regarding it as 
a circumstance to some extent favour- 
able to Protestantism, that, under the 
auspicious directions of Carditial Wise- 
man, the tactics of the Romish party 
seem to be undergoing a new change. 
The truth is, that England was always 
the Pope’s grand aim, and Ireland only 
a “pis aller.” He has now great, in- 
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deed extravagant hopes ef the eonver- 
sion of England, and, therefore, thinks 
it high time to begin to soften the bit- 
ter hostility against everything English 
which he has so long and carefully che- 
rished in his Irish sons. This is a de- 
licate game, and it is accordingly 
played delicately. ‘The Roman fisher- 
man has a fine hand in his gentle craft, 
and knows well how to humour the 
Trish trout before landing it. The ery 
of *‘ Ireland for the Irish” is still, in- 
deed, kept up nearly, if not quite, as 
loudly as ever. Nay, ever and anon, 
we hear the old trading grumble of 
Repeal coming, as it were, trom under 
ground, from the ghost of a defunct 
agitation. But meanwhile steps are 
taken, silently but rapidly, in a very 
different direction. 


“This way, my lord; for this way lies the game.” 
“ Nay, this way, man. See where the the hunters 
stand” 


Mr. Henry Wilberforce is thrust 
upon ‘the Association” by its priestly 
rulers in spite of the feeble efforts of a 
lay opposition ; and the Very Rev. Dr. 
John Henry Newman is promoted to 
the highly dignified and proper position 
of head of the Catholic University in 
nubibus. Thus, the chief part of what- 
ever is going, whether * solid pudding” 
or “empty praise,” goes to ‘‘distin- 
guished English Catholics.” The utile 
and the honestum are both theirs; and 
poor Paddy is deprived not only of the 
gain, which he likes well, but of the fame 
too, which he likes better. Mr. Wil- 
berforce wants money, and he gets it. 
Father Newman wants celebrity, and 
he gets it. He is elevated into a rare 
and congenial atmosphere of the pure 
science of theology, as a kind of * chi- 
mera bombinans in vacuo,” and fed to 
the full upon ‘ second intentions” and 
non-natural senses. 

Now, whatever be the effect of this 
change of policy, it can hardly fail of 
proving eventually injurious to Roman- 
ism. Ifthe attempt to break down the 
anti-English feeling fail, it must end in 
a general disgust to the Church which 
has engaged in that attempt. Ifit suc- 
ceed, it will entirely efface from the 
minds of Irishmen one of the strongest 
sources of hostility against the Pro- 
testant religion. Meanwhile it may be 
hoped that the necessity of co-opera- 
tion with their new converts in Eng- 
land, will tend to mitigate the brutal 
and vulgar ferocity of the Irish agi- 
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tators. Yet this hope must not be too 
sanguine. Experience has already 
shown us; but too clearly and in too 
many instances, how quickly the sen- 
sitive fastidiousness of high English 
culture disappears under the influence 
of Romanism, and what a portentous 
‘‘ alacrity in sinking” is soon acquired 
by a few plunges in its muddy waters. 
But our chief object in alinding to 
this subject is to show that the mix- 
ing up the cause of religion with po- 
litics, is a course dangerous in the long 
run to even the most skilful managers. 
The political breeze is apt to shift sud- 
denly, and even the readiest mariner 
may hardly be able to shift his sails 
in time to save the vessel from being 
overset: Let us keep the one object 
of religious truth continually before 
our eyes, as the single mark, and “all 
other things shall be added unto us.” 
The single circumstance, for exam. 
ple, of a large body of the Irish-speak- 
ing population of this country becoming 
Protestant, will do more to break u 
the old association between our fait 
and foreign tyranny, than a thousand 
political manceuvres. And the effect 
of such a conversion has accidentally 
been increased tenfold, by the arts of 
the Romish priests themselves. The 
people had been taught to blend under 
one name and in one idea the Protest- 
ant and the Englishman ; they had ac. 
tually no other term but ‘* Sassenagh” 
to denote a Protestant, They had been 
persuaded that we worshipped Martin 
Luther as a saint, or rather put him in 
the place of Christ. This was going 
too far. When, at last, the Irish were 
taught to read, the imposture could 
not escape detection. The people 
could not be kept from the only books 
within their reach, our Bible and our 
Prayer-books; and these spoke for 
themselves. The people were unde. 
ceived, and their faith in the deceivers 
was shaken. Now, the priest had, to 
a great extent, become the embodi- 
ment of their religion, and whatever 
shook their faith in the priest prepared 
them for a change in religion. Then 
came the potato blight ; and that shook 
their faith more extensively. Compa- 
ratively few could read ; but all could 
undérstand that the food of the nation 
had perished. The priests had pro. 
mised to work wonders. Chemists 
and agriculturists might say what they 
liked, but the meee prescription was 
Misses and holy water. Now, to pro- 
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mise such a miracle as this was run- 
ning a fearful risk. ¢* There is no jest- 
ing,” says an old proverb, “with an 
empty stomach.” 

This was bringing the question of the 
efficacy of a Mass to a severe test; 
and when the peasant plainly saw that 
the solemn rite could not save a single 
rood of ground from the vegetable 
pestilence, he naturally began to doubt 
whether his father’s soul in purgatory 
had fared much better than his pota- 
toes for all the prayers of the Church. 
Then came universal penury. The 
people had no longer money to pay for 
the rites of the Church; and priests, no 
more than laymen, cannot live without 
money. Horrible was the bargaining 
between buyer and seller, when the 
commoditity was eternal life, and the 
— the means of present existence! 

fany of the priests, we believe, fled 
from the scene of such a dismal mar- 
ket altogether. Others stood their 
ground, and hardened themselves as 
they best could to the necessities of 
the case. But, either way, their in- 
fluence was subverted. ‘The people 
had been trained to love them as shar- 
ers with themselves in past hardships, 
as friends in adversity, as their patrons 


and protectors. They saw them now 
in a different character; and they 
began to shrink from them as stran- 
gers. They fled for relief to the Pro- 
testant pastor, a d they found it. 
They heard from him no vaunting pro- 
mises of miracles, but they heard pro- 
mises which were kept. ‘They saw the 
men who had been traduced as base 
hirelings sharing their own and their 
children’s bread with the people who 
had been taught to curse them. And 
these seemed to them ‘ Notes of the 
true Church” more significant than 
Bellarmine ever assigned. 

Let this lesson not be lost upon us. 
Indirect means, falsehood, and fraud, 
and political artifice may serve a turn, 
but they will not last. Plain truth 
and honesty, going directly to their 
end, though with a slow pace, will 
eventually win the race against all 
the nimble doublings of ingenuity. 
And if the Protestant Church of this 
realm does but hold her ground, wit- 
nessing to the Truth, not only in the 
purity of an orthodox faith, but in 
the purity of a consistent practice— 
*‘speaking the Truth in Love”—we 
have no fears for the ultimate re- 
sult. 
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THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


Tue Elections are over. Speculation 
is busy in calculating the probable loss 
or gain to Lord Derby’s ministry by 
the result of them. If the returns 
have not been as favourable as his 
most sanguine friends hoped for, they 
have, at least, strengthened his hands 
more than his enemies anticipated. 
This is, however, a question which 
cannot be solved until some divisions 
in the House shall have tested the sin- 
cerity of the professions made at the 
hustings. But there is one characteris- 
tic of the past elections in Ireland, sug- 
gestive of future events of greater mag- 
nitude than the existence of a ministry, 
and already ascertained, as a terrible 
reality, more portentous than the 


most signal election triumph—viz., 
the part taken by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in the recent struggle. 
The last election, in which the 
Romish clergy took a very prominent 
art, was the general election of 1826. 


hey and their flocks were then strug- 
gling for the Emancipation Act. The 
sympathies of a large portion of their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen were 
with them. Their rights had long 
been limited to the elective franchise, 
and on their moderate use of that pri- 
vilege their claim to more extended 
privileges was rested. The iron rule 
of preceding years had withheld the 
priests from agitation, and they were 
novices in the art. Everything tended 
to make them moderate, and give pro- 
bability to the anticipations of their 
friends. The point they then were con- 
tending for was gained in 1829. But 
have the results promised and hoped 
for prior to 1829 been realized in 1852 ? 
What a Utopia was to have followed 
the great measure of emancipation ! 
All spirit of acrimony and antagonism 
between Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic was to disappear. The common 
good of their common country wasalone 
to be considered, and the distinction 
of creed was to disappear for ever from 
the hustings. Such interference of the 
priests as the election of 1826 exhibit- 
ed, mild and moderate as it was when 
contrasted with recent scenes, was 
never torecur. In a struggle to ac- 


quire equality—to gain the point, that 
the profession of what they believed a 
sacred truth should not be discouraged 
by depriving the professor of the rights 
of a citizen—the interference of the 
priests was pardonable, nay, natural 
andcommendable. But that step once 
gained, the pretext for such interfe- 
rence would be for ever removed ; the 
pious clergyman would retire to his 
proper sphere, apart from the turmoil 
of politics; the worldly passion for 
temporal influence would never tempt 
him from his sacred calling ; priestly 
power, sectarian ascendancy, would 
never be dreamed of. Alas! what a 
gloomy contrast do recent events ex- 
hibit to such promises. We have seen 
the professing ministers of Christ’s hea- 
venly religion rushing into the most 
violent vortex of worldly passions, with 
the desperation of gamblers, and the 
fierceness of savages. We have seen the 
followers of the Apostle of peace hold- 
ing up to their flocks the most terrific 
excitements to bloodshed that human 
imagination could devise, and glorying 
in their efforts to kindle a blaze 
of popular frenzy, which the civil 
power would be unable to confine or 
extinguish. We have seen the teachers 
of the Gospel of truth inculcating 
falsehood as a duty, and advocating 
doctrines Machiavelli would blush at. 
We have seen the distinction of creed 
paraded and enforced, and the name 
of religion prostituted to temporal pur- 
poses, with a barefaced audacity that 
van find no precedent for two centuries. 

That this is no over-statement, will 
be readily admitted by any one who 
has observed the events of any of the 
violently contested Irish elections, or 
even bestowed the most cursory atten- 
tion on the newspapers of the last 
month. It is easily accounted for. For 
years past Irish Roman Catholics have 
not only enjoyed an equality of privi- 
leges with their Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen, but their favour has been es- 
pecially courted, and their power ex- 
aggerated, by successive Ministers. In- 
stead of the want of sympathy, recent 
events have placed the priests in direct 
antagonism to their fellow-citizens, 
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The cant of fifty years—* such things 
are impossible in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” has concealed - . = liey, and 
cemented their power ws e be- 
come adepts in as ritation, ‘from the con- 
nivance » hay, encouragement, of ms iny 
ministers. They have nothing to gain 
by moderation—they hope everything 
from an exhibition of their power. Ac. 
cordingly, throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, from the Cause way 
to Cape Clear, the country has been 
inundated with sacerdotal election- 
agents: each priest taking the part he 
is best suited to fill, from the grave 
dignity of a statesman whose word car- 
ries weight, t to the meanest oflice of 
the humblest understrapper. John of 
Tuam leads the way with a pastoral 
address, on the 4th of July, and swarms 
of reverend fathers dr: ag doubtful voters 
to the poll in every poll-booth to 
the close of the last election. 

To understand the full foree and 
moral of this universal system, the 
reader must look even beyond Ireland, 
and observe the striking feature which 
pervades the whole election—the adap- 
tation of the means resorted to by the 
Roman Catholie clergy to the end to 
be effected in each instance, uncon- 
trolled by any other consideration 
than the probability of success. 

The mildest form of prie sstly inter- 
ference is to be looked for in England. 
Take anexample from the address of the 
Metropolitan Roman Catholic Clergy 
to the Electors of Middlesex. This has 
excited some indignation in a portion 
of the English press. In Ireland we 
should have considered it an instance of 
singular moderation and forbearance ; 
and the clergymen who confined them- 
selves to suc ch a degree of interference, 
would probably have been held up as 
bright examples to their brethren. It 
was but a short and very mild para- 
graph of advice and suggestion—not 
even savouring of the arrogance of spi- 
ritual te: xching —to the Roman Catholic 
electors of Middlesex, to vote for the 
candidate who had done some service 
to their Church. The doctrines that 
eternal damnation would be the inevi- 
table penalty of voting against Mr. Os- 
borne, or that it was a sacred duty to 
violate every promise to his anti-Ca- 
tholic rival, would have only excited the 
ridicule and provoked the indignation 
of the Middlesex electors; and as the 
prejudices of the rabble are anti-Ro- 
many any attempt to rouse them into 


violence was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. ‘Therefore, all that could be at- 
tempted was what was attempted—such 
a gentle pressure from * the Church” 
as might fix the votes of some apos- 
tates from Protestantism, or perhaps 
a few scrupulous Roman Catholics. 

The next degree of priestly interfe- 
rence is to be found in the commercial 
cities and counties in the north and east 
of Ireland. Take Dublin as an exam- 
ple. Here a large section of the mob 
were capable of being worked on; but 
their adversaries, too, were numerous, 
and the law was too powerful to 
allow any considerable effect to be pro- 
duced by intimidation. A considerable 
number of the Roman Catholic eleetors 
were enlightened and liberal, and it 
would endanger their votes to venture 
on any public denunciations of Divine 
vengeance, or wholesale dispensations 
with the obligation of truth. Still there 
was a much more extensive field of re- 
ligious prejudices to work upon than 
an English constituency could afford. 
Accor dingly we find the papal can- 
didate (Mr. Reynolds), on the eve of 
the election, walking in procession 
round Marlborough-street chapel, hold- 
ing a canopy over Bishop Cullen’s head; 
but he does not venture to come for. 
ward as the champion of awakened Ca- 
tholicism, and at the hustings professes 
himself no more than an advocate of 
religious equality. There are no pla- 
eards of a very violent or revolting 
character, no universal preaching of 
political sermons ; but the clergy con- 
tent themselves w ith a zealous canvass, 
and the inculeation, privately or in 
chapel, of doctrines proportioned to 
the faith or ignorance of their several 
hearers. 

But in the southern and western 
eounties there was a field where “the 
Church” could avow its principlés, 
unchecked by any considerations of 
expediency y, and its ministers could 
revel in the uncontrolled exercise of 
priestly domination. The mask is 
put aside; the candidates rarely even 
profess liberal opinions; they are the 
champions of Catholicism—the servants 
of the Church—to fight for it againat 
all enemies, on all oceasions, and aré, 
in return, supported by its clergy at 
all hazards. 

In some places the unbiassed wishes 
of the electors, the personal popularity 
of the Conser vative candidate, or his 


having been first in the field, had ob- 
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tained him a number of promises, suf: 
ficient to secure his return in any con- 
stituency of average morality. This 
was the case in Waterford county, for 
example. ‘That result is to be avoided 
per fas et nefas. Instantly every 
chapel resounds with the awful doc- 
trines which had shunned the licht 
since the sixteenth century, that the 
good of the Church is paramount to 
the obligation of any promise; that 
faith is not to be kept with a heretic 
candidate when a Catholic is in the 
field. Principles as immoral as those 
which released Elizabeth's subjects 
from their allegiance, or prompted 
attempts on the life of Henry 1V. of 
France, are unblushingly promulgated. 
Take the following mild specimen as 
an example, bearing in mind that it is 
selected, not from the secret preaching 
of a country priest to his ignorant 
flock—not from the excited harangue 
of a clerical demagogue to his rabble 
auditory—but from the published letter 
of an influential divine in the Roman 
Catholic Church, widely circulated as 
the text upon which the less restrained 
and less responsible were to enlarge 
and improve; prepared deliberate. 
ly in the closet, with all the caution 
of a statesman writing for the public, 
and all the plausibility of a casuist 
prepared for dispute. The Rev. R. B. 
O’Brien, of Limerick, was applied to 
in a published letter, dated 8th July, 
from one of his flock, evidently to give 
an opportunity for reply to the question, 
What are the moral and religious obli- 

ations of the promise of an elector? 

he following are extracts from his 
answer :— 


* Let me suppose, that at the time of the 
promise, the voter was convinced of the eli- 
gibility of the individual who sought his 
suffrage, and that subsequently he became 
better informed, and believed that the candi- 
date’s return would be mischievous. The 
answer is obvious. He has unknowingly 
acted against God, and cannot double his 
fault, by knowingly repeating the trans- 
gression. His moral and religious obligation 
is to pay no atiention whatever to the pro- 
mise, unless to lament it.” “ If circumstances 
arise after the promise, that demand a dif- 
ferent person, what of the promise made? 
I suppose you anticipate my reply —The ful- 
Jilment of the promise is an act against God.” 
+++-s. Men may be saved by their invincible 
ignorance from the guilt of performing such 
promises, but it is only ignorance can save 
them.” 
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How such texts have been worked 
upon is well known. The member for 
Carlow borough owes his success, as 
has been confidently stated, to the ef- 
fect of the wholesale dispensations 
given by the bishop to release Roman 
Catholic voters from their promises to 
Mr. Browne. Every southern election 
affords numerous similar examples. 

But though casuistry can explain 
away the rules of morality, and sanc- 
tify the guilt of falsehood, it does not 
alone supply a sufficient motive to the 
voter. If left to his own judgment 
of what is for his political benefit, he 
will vote as he promised. Some mo- 
tive to action more powerful than his 
sense of public duty, or his perception 
of his worldly interests, is to be sup- 
plied. It is ready to the priest’s hand. 
He wields the invisible terrors of an- 
other world. He is the ambassador of 
God to man. He holds the keys of 
heaven, and can interpret the will of 
Providence respecting every action of 
human life. It is a mortal sin to vote 
against the advocate of the Church. 
The priest can—and will—withhold 
the comforts of religion from the im- 
pious wretch who is guilty of such a 
sin. If the superstition of the voter 
himself cannot be worked on, the reli- 
gious feelings of his wife and family 
are brought to bear against him. 
If even this should fail, he is in dan- 
ger of being an outcast among his 
priest-ridden neighbours, branded as an 
excommunicated heathen, hated and 
persecuted with the bitter animosity 
which ignorant bigotry is sure to ex- 
hibit. Thus by the hopes and fears which 
a priest alone can excite in an unedu- 
cated and superstitious community, 
without one single consideration which 
affords a legitimate or proper motive for 
his vote, is the elector persuaded, fright- 
ened, driven, to vote against what his 
unbiassed inclinations led him to desire, 
and his common sense tells him is for 
his advantage. Lest this should be 
thought an exaggeration, we give the 
following specimens. Hundreds of the 
same kind are familiar to every reader 
of an Irish newspaper. The two first 
were posted on the walls and chapels 
throughout Tipperary :— 


‘“ HELL BROKE LoosE! 
“The demon of persecution is up in Eng- 
land! Bloodshed, sacrilege, and fire have 
commenced the reign of terror! Roman 


Catholic chapels haye been demolished ; 
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those who worshipped there have been but- 
chered. But more horrible than all, the 
sacrament of redemption—the body and 
blood of the Saviour—has been violated 
and trampled in the mud. Hell has opened 
and belched forth armies of devils to desecrate 
and murder, This is the work of the Derby 
government, who drew the sword against the 
altars of Christianity, and who, if they can 
get power to do so, will not leave one of them 
in these United Kingdoms. 

“Up, Irishmen, for the old faith! Link 
your strength around the sanctuary. This 
is no time for cabals or feuds. Who would 
place his hopes in the smiles of an Orange 
landlord, while the holy God of heaven 
spreads forth his arms to shelter the faithful 
defenders of his church ? Who would sup- 
port Jocelyn Otway, the supporter of Derby 
and his hell crew? Who would vote for 
Jocelyn Otway, that wants to go to Parlia- 
ment to help in the destruction of the Catho- 
lic Church. The traitor who will do 30, 
never let him enter a chapel door; let his me- 
mory be to you like the memory of Judas ; 
keep from him, for the devils of hell are his 
companions, and no saint in heaven will pray 
Sor himin his dying hour. 

“VOTE FOR SCULLY AND SADLIER. 

“Do your duty to God and man, and trust 
in Him alone who can defend you, who can 
wither in a moment the hand that would 
attempt to strike you in persecution. 

‘* HURRAH FOR THE BRIGADE !” 


In the same county appeared the 
following :— 


“SLAUGHTER OF ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


“Men of Tipperary read this! The bloody 
bigots of Stockport, urged on by the Derby- 
ites, attacked the innocent children of Roman 
Catholics, when quietly leaving their schools, 
and followed them to their homes, and fling- 
ing them from the windows into the streets, 
and butchering them and their unoffending 
parents, wrecked and destroyed their houses 
and furniture, destroyed the two Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, burned the organs, vestments, 
and all their sacred furniture, wrecked the 
houses of the priests, destroyed their libra- 
ries, which cost £800, and trampled on the 
most Holy Sacrament of the altar. 

“Will you vote for Jocelyn Otway, a 
supporter of the Derby Government, that 
sanctions this ? 

“Will you vote for Jocelyn Otway, a 
supporter of the Orange Government, who 
will hang and transport all your bishops, 
priests and nuns ? 

“Will you vote for the villains who are 
swimming this moment in the blood of your 
Catholic brethren, and making bonfires of 
your chapels? 

“Will you vote for the bloody Derbyites, 
who say there can be no peace for Ireland 
until Popery is extirpated ? 
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“ Will you vote for the devils who are 
burning every image of the Crucifixion, and 
of the Holy Mother of God, that they can 
lay their hands on ? 

“ Which will you follow Christ or anti- 
Christ ? 

“ Choose at once—will you vote for 
Jocelyn Otway, and bring down heaven’s 
curse on yourselves and children ? 

“ Vote for Scully and Sadleir. 

“Vote for the true soldiers of your creed 
and country, who will help the Irish Brigade 
to trample on the Derbyites, the persecutors 
of your religion.” 


The following is a Mayo placard, 
carried in procession at a meeting in 
Westport, where the Rev. Dean Bourke 
presided and spoke, and some twenty 
or thirty P.P’s and C.C’s constituted 
the intelligence of the meeting :— 


“Massacre and sacrilege at Stockport. 
Irish Catholics wounded in their beds. 
Twenty-four houses wrecked and burned. 
The Priest’s house burned. 

The chapel sacked and pillaged. 

THE TABERNACLE BROKEN OPEN AND THE 
HOLY OF HOLIES SPILT ON THE GROUND, 
In consequence of Lord Derby’s proclamation. 
Catholics of Ireland! whoever votes 
for a supporter of Lord Derby’s government, 
votes for the massacre of his 
countrymen, 
the violation of the house of God, and the 
POLLUTION OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF 
HIS REDEEMER. 

Down with Lord Derby and M ‘Alpine.” 


There is scarcely a constituency in 
Treland where the priests have any in- 
fluence in which some similar document 
respecting the Stockport riots has not 
been placarded by the clerical agitators; 
it would be tedious to repeat more of 
them. It would be easy to give nume- 
rous samples of clerical speeches, which 
exceed even these placards in atrocity. 
The following is from the speech of a 
Rev. Father Maw, at Tralee :— 


“Tf there be a Catholic elector of this 
borough, who will dare to go forward and 
register his vote for the English enemy, 
pass him by with scorn and contempt. Do 
not be seen to walk with him—to talk to or 
associate with him. Let him fester in his 
corruption. . ° - Electors of Tra- 
lee—you—the honest electors—who have 
always upheld the independence of your town 
—assemble in a body to-morrow}; go to those 
unfortunate wretches, and make them ac- 
quainted with the consequences of their guilt! 
° ° - Let me suppose one of those 
wretches prostrated by sickness—suppose the 
hand of death heavy upon him—and a mes- 
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senger comes to me to attend him in his 
dying moments. If there were no other 
priest in the way I would be bound to go. I 
dare not refuse to attend him; but I confess 
I would be sorry in my heart to be called 
ie to attend the deathbed of such a being, 
Overpowered by the impres- 
sion that I was about to visit a perjured 
wretch, who, for a miserable bribe, betrayed 
the dearest interests of his country and his 
religion, and borne down with the harrowing 
reflection that God, in his just anger, might 
leave such a wretch to die in his sins, I 
would fear that my mission would be fruit- 
less—that I could have no hope of convert- 
ing a heart so hardened, so lost to every 
sense of duty and religion, as to vote in sup- 
port of those who would trample on the Lord 
of Hosts.” 


. . 


A Father Maher, at Carlow, play- 
fully observed—‘* The view into the 
other world of those Catholics who 
vote for Mr. Brown is far from afford- 
ing consolation; let them go and be 
damned.” So violent were the ser- 
mons in Banagher chapel, that it was 
found necessary to march out the mili- 
tary attending at mass there, and the 
same thing happened in many other 
places. These clerical harangues are 
full of suggestions of probable special 
visitations of God’s vengeance ; as, for 
example, that the preacher should not 
be surprised if the rebellious voter 
should fall from his horse and break 
his head, if his house should be pros- 
trated, his haggard burned, or the like. 
Of what terrible significance is this! 
But we forbear detailing further speci- 
mens of this revolting oratory. We 
have given the above samples, lest a 
general description should be thought 
overdrawn ; and, after reading them, 
most readers will admit, that no lan- 
guage can betoostrong for their diaboli- 
cal atrocity. Be it observed, the exam- 
ples are not taken from newspaper ti- 
rades, but from speeches and docu- 
ments, the responsibility of which it is 
impossible for the priests to escape 
from. 

These are the public acts which have 
seen the light. But this is but a small 
portion of the agency employed. Who 
will estimate the amount of private 

erversion and intimidation? If such 

the open avowals of the sacerdotal 
arty, what must be their secret acts ? 
Sone be by the results. Take the com- 
mon case of a voter who has promised— 
willingly promised—his support to the 
anti-papal candidate. See that man 
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first pointed at in unmistakeable al- 
lusions from the chapel altar; see him 
then visited by a select band of some 
half dozen ruffians, ‘“‘to warn him of 
the consequences of his crime,” that 
his character, his property, his life, are 
in danger ; see him assailed in private 
by his spiritual guide, and solemnly 
told that not merely his temporal but 
his eternal welfare is at stake; hear 
the awful announcement made to his 
wife and family, and hear their terror- 
stricken and earnest expostulations ; 
see him fly for protection, as a last re- 
source, to the guarded house of his 
landlord or some wealthy neighbour; 
watch the priest even there asséiling 
him, with the cross in his hand, cursing 
him as an apostate from his God, 
and with a fatal significance in his 
whisper, threatening him as an enemy 
to his country. Remember that voter 
has seen an obnoxious neighbour 
shunned, hooted, pelted ; he hasheard 
of noonday bludgeonings and miétight 
visitations. Picture then what he, 
blinded by superstition and agonised 
with fear, must brave if he votes ac- 
cording to his inclination; and it is 
easy to account for the hundreds, nay, 
thousands, who have entreated for God's 
sake to be released from their promises. 

Are we to be surprised at the atroci- 
ties which in some instances have fol- 
lowed such denunciations and such 
acts—the riot-swept streets, ransacked 
houses, battered churches, bludgeoned 
voters? Such events as the Cork and 
Limerick riots are not the objectless 
outbreaks of an excited populace, they 
have as definite a purpose as the lock- 
ing up of an individual voter, and that 

urpose is intimidation. Yet it is not 
in acts of violence that the great cha- 
racteristic of the Election is to be 
found. It is the union and univer- 
sality of the exertions of the Roman 
Catholic clergy that are especially 
ominous. 

We do not impute any peculiar ma- 
lignity to the Roman Catholic priests 
engaged in these things. The most 
terrible feature of the case is, that all 
this is done by men most of whom act 
conscientiously under a sense of duty. 
The spirit that prompted the monkish 
brutalities of Dunstari, or the stern 
rebellion of Thomas a Becket, is here 
again developed after the lapse of 
centuries. It is the Parliament now, 
it was then the Crown, that the 
Church aimed at controlling. The 
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priest is taught, and believes, that the 
aggrandisement of his Church is the 
holiest cause that can employ his ener- 
gies, the purest motive that can influ- 
ence his actions; a duty to God in 
comparison to which his relative duties 
to man are of imperfect obligation ; in 
fine, an end so good that no means 
conducing to it can be bad. He has 
also the keen sense of individual inte- 
rest in the struggle. The Church is 

ersonified in the order to which he 
cee: whatever increases her influ- 
ence gives him power and riches, His 
motives, when he embarks in politics, 
thus combine the two strongest springs 
of human action—- endow him with the 
vague and holy zeal of a crusader, and 
the selfish acuteness of apirate. Lie 


represents at once the passions of 


Godfrey of Bouillon and Ralph the 
Rover. An absorbing enthusiasm 
supplies energy, and an intense self- 
interest gives him perseverance: both 
mislead and blind his moral sense. 

It is not pretended that these fana- 
tical exertions were made against the 
Government candidates because the 
general policy of the ministry is dis- 
approved of. It is admitted—nay, 
boasted—that it is a question of redi- 
gion merely, and that all English par- 
ties, all parties who have the remotest 
chance of holding the reins of govern- 
ment, are equally opposed to the prin- 
ciples which the priests’ nominees are 
pledged to uphold. It is, indeed, 
generally conceded, that if the reli- 
gious element were removed, the mi- 
nisterial candidates would have been 
returned, in almost every instance, by 
overwhelming majorities. It is not, 
and cannot be, denied that the policy of 
Lord Derby is for the practical benci. 
of Ireland. But all that is a feather in 
the scale when weighed against the 
supposed interests of “the Church.” 
The most inveterate p.ujudices are 
crushed beneath the car of the same 
devouring idol, The unknown stranger, 
the hated Saxon, the hostile alien, if 
he have only the merit of religion and 
the passport of the priests’ approval, 
is unhesitatingly preferred before the 
fellow-townsman, the patriot of Irish 
name and lineage, even though the 
former be a man of no standing or a 
notorious dolt, and the latter be recom- 
mended by known public services, high 
station, and exalted genius. The 
example set in the return of Lord 
Arundel for Limerick a few months 


ago, has found many imitations in the 
recent election. Witness Mr. Gartlan, 
a sufficiently fierce demagogue, put 
aside in Dundalk for Mr. Bowyer. 
See the instances of Mr. Craven in 
Dublin, Sergeant Shee in Kilkenny, 
Mr. Townley in Sligo, &e., &e. The 
painful but irresistible conclusion is, 
that the material interests of the 
country, the most cherished predilec- 
tions of the people, every suggestion of 
political prudence and every dictate of 
patriotic prejudice, must yield to the 
interests of the priesthood, and be 
sacrificed to the good of the Church. 

In some constituencies the can- 
didates coming forward under the 
priests’ patronage made a profession— 
how absurdly incongruous !—that they 
are friends of civil and religious liberty. 
But when the party were unques- 
tionably secure of a majority, the 
candidates were spared this piece of 
hypocrisy. The increased pretension 
of the Roman clergy in the last few 
years has had one good consequence— 
it has had some tendency to unmask 
the real policy of their order, and its 
supporters. Our readers, who are not 
in the habit of looking into Roman 
Catholic periodicals, may not be aware 
of the extent to which this has been 
done. From others, we select the fol. 
lowing extract from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Magazine, the Rambler, pub- 
lished in September, 1851, without 
any reference to an election. It af- 
fords a curious key to the varied pro- 
fessions of the Romanist candidates, 
and the measures adopted by their cle- 
rical supporters :— 


“Still, let our Catholic tolerationist be 
ever so sincere,. he is only sincere because he 
does not take the trouble to look very closely 
into his own convictions. His great object 
is to silence Protestants, or to persuade them 
to let him alone; and, as he certainly feels 
no } ‘ alice against them, and laughs 
at their creed quite as cordially as he hates 
it, he persuades himself that he is telling the 
c..act truth when he professes to be an ad- 
vocate of religious liberty, and declares that 
no man ought to be coerced on account of 
his conscientious convictions. The practical 
result is, that now and then, but very seldom, 
Protestants are blinded, and are ready to 
clasp their expected ally in a fraternal em- 
brace. 

“They are deceived, we repeat, never- 
theless. Believe us not, Protestants of 
England and Ireland, for an instant, when 
you see us pouring forth our liberalisms; 
when you hear a Catholic orator at some 
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public assemblage, declaring solemnly that 
this is the most humiliating day in his life, 
when he is called upon to defend once more 
the glorious principle of religious freedom, 
especially if he says anything about the 
Emancipation Act, and the toleration it 
conceded to Catholics—be not too simple in 
your credulity. These are brave words, but 
they mean nothing; no, nothing more than 
the promises of a parliamentary candidate to 
his constituents on the hustings. He is not 
talking Catholicism, but nonsense and Pro- 
testantism ; and he will no more act on these 
notions in different circumstances, than you 
now act on them yourselyes in your treat- 
ment of him. You ask, if he were lord in 
the land, and you were in a minority, if not 
in number, yet in power, what would he do 
to you? ‘That, we say, would entirely de- 
pend upon circumstances. If it would bene- 
fit the cause of Catholicism, he would tole- 
rate you; if expedient, he would imprison 
you, banish you, fine you; possibly, he 
might even hang you. But be assured of 
one thing, he would never tolerate you for 
the sake of the ‘ glorious principles of civil 
and religious liberty ;’ if he tolerated you— 
and most likely, as a matter of fact, he 
would tolerate you—it would be solely out 
of regard to the interests of the Catholic 
Church, which he would think to be best 
served by letting you alone. 

“A Catholic temporal government would be 
guided in its treatment of Protestants and other 
recusants solely by the rules of expediency, 
adopting precisely that line of conduct which 
would tend best to their conversion, and to 
prevent the dissemination of errors. Still, 
an adoption of the policy of toleration is far 
different from an adoption of one of the most 
barefaced falsehcods of Protestantism. Few 
things, indeed, have worked the Church more 
harm in England and in Ireland than the oc- 
casional borrowing of the tricks of the age, 
into which we have sometimes permitted our- 
selves to be deluded. Never are we guilty 
of a more fatal mistake than when we seek 
to conciliate Protestants by assuming their 
garb, by practising their devices, and by re- 
peating their phrases, with the view of in- 
ducing them to imagine that Catholicism is 
more akin to Protestantism than they have 
hitherto supposed. If our claims are true, 
they (Protestants) say to themselves, why 
do we not assume our rightful position ? 
Why are we so anxious to make the Church 
wear the garb of the world? Why do we 
stoop, and cringe, and bow before that enemy 
whom we are sent to conquer and annihilate ? 
Why are we ashamed of the deeds of our 
more consistent forefathers, who did only 
what they were bound to do by the first prin- 
ciples of Catholicism.” 


It is, of course, not to be expected 
that the members selected by constitu- 
encies under such influences as we have 
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been deseribing, would be such as ought 
to be entrusted with the legislation for 
a great and free people; but some of 
the extravagancies of the recent elec- 
tions have been even painfully ludicrous, 
We have had one candidate, Mr. Lucas, 
gravely canvassing a great county un- 
der the patronage of the Virgin Mary! 
and parading his ‘* devotion to the Mo- 
ther of God” as his great recommenda. 
tion in his address and speeches. We 
have seen a large commercial town 
reject a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
who filled a high official station, but 
who was guilty of being a Whig, and 
prefer before him a newspaper pro- 
prietor whom he had prosecuted. Per- 
haps some men will think the insult 
a just retribution. 

But the question remains, what is 
to be done under such circumstances ? 
If the number of the members nomi- 
nated by the priesthood was so con- 
sll as to exercise any great 
influenck qn the legislature, or if the 
independent electors in such constitu- 
encies were in such hopeless minorities 
as to afford no promise of raising them- 
selves from their present debasement, 
and showing themselves worthy of po- 
litical privileges, this would, indeed, be 
a grave question. But this election 
may be fairly taken as the test of the 
utmost which the Romish clergy could 
effect. They have strained every nerve, 
and yet the number of creatures the 
have been able to return is so small, 
that it must be powerless in the senate. 
The only means by which the Brigade 
ean hope to effect anything is by acom- 
pact of mutual assistance with some 
other section of unscrupulous politi- 
cians, In a great many instances, the 
Brigade members were returned by 
very narrow majorities; and in many 
cases, where their majorities were consi- 
derable, the contest has shown that, if 
the constituency was prepared, and the 
respectable electors awake to their in- 
terests—and if the events of this elec. 
tion do not arouse them, their slumber 
must be profound, indeed—the battle 
might be won. The contest was fought 
under great disadvantages. The Stock- 
port riots and the tone of feeling in Eng- 
land afforded a plausible pretext for 
the falsehoods so plentifully circulated ; 
the old alliance between the priests 
and the Whigs was not wholly dis- 
solved. The thorough-going partisans 
of the late ministry, for the most 
part, voted for the Papal candidates ; 
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many moderate men abstained from 
voting against them, and the circum. 
stances having sometimes brought into 
the contest, on the other side, men 
who felt or professed very strong opi- 
nions, gave a reasonable pretext for 
so doing. But the tactics of the clergy 
are such as will not bear repetition. 
Men get used to being threatened with 
damnation, and cease to mind it ; mobs 
get tired of being roused to violence, 
and begin to fear the consequences. 
The power of common sense and the 
vigour of the law must, in the end, 
prevail, There are hopes for the most 
degraded and priest-ridden constitu- 
encies in Ireland, if only the liberal 
and independent electors are true to 
themselves. But the victory is to be 
won only by strenuous and continued 
exertion—it may be after repeated 
contests and defeats. Men must not 
be intimidated by the imputation of 
extreme opinions. The gross misre- 
presentations of Irish constituencies, 
as consisting of only two violent fac- 
tions, cannot deceive even the Eng- 
lish readers of the most anti-Irish por- 
tion of the press. Let the firm mode- 
ration of Irish Protestants continue to 
give them the most convincing con- 
tradiction. 

Such a course is the only safe and 
sure remedy for the evils we have 
described. Any attempt to disfiran- 
chise electors for ignorance, bigotry, 
or intimidation—no matter how much 
these may unfit them for the fran- 
chise—or any attempt to exclude the 

riesthood or any other class from 
interference in elections, no matter 
how indecent their conduct or malig- 
nant their influence may be—could 
unquestionably be justified only by 
extreme necessity and danger to the 
state. For the evils which this elec- 
tion in Ireland has so glaringly exhi- 
bited, as for others, the constitution 
will work out its own cure. The 
more grievous these evils the more 
imperatively does public duty require 


every upright citizen to exert himself 


to counteract them. Let no man who 
can acquire a vote be without it, and 
let no man who has a vote abstain 
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from using it on every future occasion. 
Above all, let the Irish proprietary 
labour to establish such feelings of 
mutual good-will between themselves 
and their tenantry, as will entitle 
them to exercise that legitimate in- 
fluence which independent and educat- 
ed men should possess with their more 
dependent and less enlightened neigh- 
bours. 

The election has unmistakably told 
us what we have to expect if we fail 
in these duties—unconditional sub- 
mission to priestly dictation in its most 
insulting forms. Take asa sample, 
not the worst instances—not the gross- 
ness of the Kilkenny or King’s 
County contests—but what has oc- 
curred in the case of Archbishop 
MacHale himself. The following is 
from the account of the Galway elec- 
tion in the Freeman’s Journal, an un- 
impeachable witness :— 


‘** Every man in the Court-house uncovered 
when his Grace made his appearance, except 
the Tory party ; but they were soon compelled 
to follow the example of the rest, as the 
people in the body of the house, provoked by 
their insolence, could scarce be restrained from 
proceeding to violence.” 


Hear that! and read this church- 
man’s comments on the chastisement 
of those insolents who did not in- 
stantly uncover to him on the public 
hustings. Hear his address when pro- 
posing—or rather commanding—the 
election of the candidate he nomi- 
nated :— 


“‘T did not,” he said, ‘“‘ come here to walk 
under the banners of Galba or Metellius, but 
I come here to raise up the banner of the 
Church,” 


And accordingly, on the rights of 
the Church he spoke—her rights to 
have processions of the host, proces- 
sions of her robed priesthood, every 
exhibition of her pomp and power, 
familiar as ‘her liberties ” in the days 
of darkness, ‘‘ere that excrescence 
of Christianity,” we use Archbishop 
MacHale’s own words, *‘the Protestant 
Church, disgraced the world.” 





